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A PEEP INTO THE 
. MASs# ALLAH! quoth the Turk, 


lifting his eyes to heaven, and 
stroking a long grizzled beard (it 
was a fortnight after the brilliant 
success of the Tchernaya)—‘ Mash- 
allah!’ and forthwith he betook 
himself once more to his chibouque, 
as though victory were the constant 
handmaiden of the Crescent, and 
the hard nut at Sebastopol were 
already cracked by the allies of the 
children of Osman. It was lovely 
summer weather; not very hot, at 
least for Turkey, and after a six- 
and-thirty homme” ride through Bul- 
garia, and a moonlight bivouac, we 
were nearing Roustchouk, and 
watching for our first glimpse of 
the mighty Danube. 
There are worse W ays of travelling 


than riding post through Turkey. 


Your horses, though small a 
shabby-looking animals, are pos- 
sessed of pluck and endurance, best 
appreciated at the end ofa forty-mile 
stage; your ‘ chouridje,’ or guide, 
is invariably a good fellow, and be- 
guiles the way with many a chant 
and ditty, all upon three notes, in 
a minor key. The Turk, like the 
Greek, has not the remotest notion 
of music, as we Franks understand 
the word; and when you dismount 
under some spreading acacia, to 
dine upon black bread and sweet 
melon, you cease to regret express 
trains and Wolverton luncheons ; 
nor would you exchange your well- 
worn saddle for the softest air- 
cushion that ever encumbered a 
coupe. 

One word for the Turkish horse. 
On mounting for his first stage, an 
Englishman’s general impression is 
one of utter hopelessness that he can 
ever reach his destination. No 
matter what weight he may ride, 
no matter what may be his previous 

rejudices as to fourteen-stone 
unters and cobs that could carry a 
castle, he is offered a wretched 
under-sized, small-legged, worn-out 
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looking animal, without a single 
save extraordi- 
nary length of quarter, and a lean, 
handsome head. If he is a discreet 
Englishman, he has brought his 
own English saddle with him, the 
native article, though protecting the 
horse from that worst of equine ills, 
a ‘sore back,’ is productive of sad 
abrasion in the human frame, and 
he hoists himself into his well-known 
‘Kidd and Wilkinson’ with much 
the same sensation as a man ex- 
periences when he gets upon a 
child’s rocking-horse, and finds his 
feet almost touching the ground. 
For the first mile he thinks he never 
rode such a brute in his life. The 
guide persists in travelling at a dis- 
locating pace, too fast for a walk, 
and too slow for a trot, and the 
Englishman resigns himself hope- 
lessly to his hard fate, and an in- 
evitable ‘ stitch’ in the side ; another 
mile or two, down-hill, over the 
deepest of ruts and the largest of 
stones, on a hard-baked soil, prove 
to him that his ‘mount’ is at least a 
safe one, and he musters up sufficient 
Turkish to hint at ‘back-sheesh,’ and 
to represent that he would like to go 
a little faster. The guide grins, but 
takes no further notice, and still 
they proceed at the tiresome back- 
breaking ‘jog’ with which they 
started. Presently, with no obvious 
reason, and without the slightest 
warning, the guide gives vent to a 
succession of discordant shouts, and 
sets off at score. Up goes the 
little horse’s head, and away starts 
the heavy Englishman in the wake of 
his conductor, without the slightest 
control over the animal he bestrides, 
and with lively misgivings that every 
next step must be his last. After 
a few miles of this hand-gallop, he 
begins to think it might be as well 
to stop and give a little breathing- 
time to the overweighted pony he 
is riding. Nota bit of it; on they 
go, mile after mile, till the next 
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post-house appears on the horizon, 
when the guide redoubles his vo- 
ciferations, and the horses seem to 
gather renewed mettle from its 
proximity. Now does our English- 
man begin to see the merits of the 
Turkish horse. He is probably on 
the very worst specimen of the 
kind, yet he finds the animal neither 
blown nor distressed by a gallop that 
would make his favourite shooting- 

ony at home look very foolish ; and 

e can conceive of what efforts that 
blood, so near akin to the Arab, is 
capable, when properly fed and 
taken care of. Keep the Turkish 
horse out of deep ground, and he 
will go for ever ; but we are obliged 
to confess that his want of size and 
muscular power render him utterly 
powerless in ‘dirt.’ It is worth re- 
marking that the best horses in 
Turkey are, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, the greys; and I have heard 
the same colour is the favourite one 
in the Desert. 

Well, we had dismounted to dine, 
and our host, an old-fashioned Turk, 
albeit nothing but an innkeeper, 
treated us with all the high-bred 
courtesy that is so conspicuous in 
his nation. We endeavoured to ex- 
plain to him in our very meagre 
Turkish, and with much pantomime, 
how the ‘ Moscov’ had been de- 
feated at the Tchernaya; how he 
had lost his thousands; how the 
*bono Johnnies’ had gained a great 
victory, and how we were all fine 
fellows and fast friends; to all of 
which news, though had we not 
chanced to pass he would probably 
not have heard it for months, he 
only vouchsafed to reply, ‘ Mash- 
allah!’ (God be praised), looking de- 
voutly up to heaven, and stroking his 
beard with one hand while he ca- 
ressed his long chibouque with the 
other. Nothing ever astonishes a 
Turk. He refers all the events of 
life at once to the great First Cause, 
and washes his own hands com- 
pletely of the result. This it is that 
makes him so excellent a soldier, 
and so incapable a leader ; this it is 
that renders his country essentially 
the land of routine, a utter want 
of progress ; and this disregard of 
consequenees, we may venture to 
predict will, at no distant period, 
cause his nation to he absorbed by 
more energetic races, and the ‘ place 
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that has known him’ to ‘know him 
no more.’ 

One of the ablest men that ever 
made himself familiar with Eastern 
habits and Eastern affairs, used to 
affirm that there were but two foes 
of whom Turkey need be afraid, but 
that those two would eventually 
sweep the Osmanli from the face of 
theearth. Their names are ‘ kismet’ 
(destiny), and ‘ bakaloum’ (we shalt 
see). Ask a Turk why he has not 
sown his land or planted his vine- 
yard, and he replies, ‘ kismet.’ Had 
it been his destiny to sow and plant, 
he would have reaped and gathered. 
Tell him that after to-day it will be 
too late to sow or plant, and that if 
done at all, his work must be done 
immediately, and he says ‘bakaloum’ 
(we shall see), but takes no further 
steps in consequence. He has for- 
titude, he has perseverance ; he has 
even skill and mechanical ingenuity, 
but energy he does not possess, and 
therefore is he going rapidly ‘ to the 
wall.” But we are approaching 
Roustchouk, that most Turkish of 
Turkish towns. The Danube is 
aan out before us, blushing in 
the evening sun. The Turkish 
guard are leaning and loungin 
about their posts in the ill- | 
streets. Our tired horses datter 
along through the quiet bazaar, so 
unlike the mart of any Western com- 
munity, scarcely attracting a glance 
from the veiled women, who hardly 
deign to disarrange a fold of their 
‘ yashmaks’ for a look at the giaour. 
We ride to the inhospitable khan, 
where we deliver up our horses, and 
part, not without regret, from our 
guide. The lazy river plashes against 
the beach ; our bargain is soon made 
with the Turkish boatman ; our sail 
is hoisted on the Danube. We bid 
farewell to Asia; in half-an-hour we 
shall be in Europe. 

Yes,so it is. The Turks them- 
selves call it going to Europe; yet 
despite of maps, and all such geo- 
graphical demarcations, we stoutly 
maintain that Turkey in Europe is 
as Asiatic as Turkey in Asia. No- 
where is the difference between the 
two continents so striking as in 
crossing the Danube from Roust- 
chouk to Giurgevo. There is but a 
mile and a half of water between 
the two, yet hardly could Trebizond 
and Vienna be more unlike then 





Giurgevo. 


these adjacent towns. At Roust- 
chouk you are, as it were, in the 
heart of Asia. Streets paved with 
conical stones, points uppermost ; 
houses without windows, and in- 
hospitable doors that look as if they 
could only open to the possessor of 
the domestic latch-key; bazaars 
with counters on which seem to be 
sold no articles that any mortal can 
possibly want, save an occasional 
water-melon or tempting bunch of 
grapes, but rich in masses of flabby, 
chalk-like paste, and bowls of sour 
cream, not forgetting the eternal 
little black plums that look like 
damsons as taste like pickles. 
Dogs, indigenous 
Eastern filth, lie basking in the sun, 
or snarling over their foul banquet ; 
ugly customers they are, too, with 
their lean misshapen bodies, usually 
crippled in a limb, their rough yellow 
coats, and long white fangs. Little 
pot-bellied children — thorough- 
going pachas in miniature—totter 
about on their bandy legs, and open 
their fine black eyes in grave as- 
tonishment. Women waddle to and 


fro with the slippered gait are 


to the Turkish female, drawing, 
with henna-tinted fingers, the thin 
white veil over their handsome 
features—for handsome, in a sort 
of sleepy, unmeaning style, they 
certainly are. Solemn old Turks sit 
smoking in moveless apathy on their 
counters, apparently regardless of 
sale or barter, and conscious only 
of the eternal chibouque. All is 
listless, dreamy, dirty, and oriental. 
But the breeze blows freshly down 
the river, and in twenty minutes we 
are in Germany. 

Yes, Wallachia is as German as 
Hanover itself. No sooner are we 
arrived in Giurgevo, than the very 
atmosphere seems changed around 
us. Now we are once more in the 
land of chairs and tables, cups and 
saucers, bonnets and flounces, aye, 
and of glances that are not withdrawn 
as soon as darted. The Wallachian 
ladies are very handsome, and have 
no objection to be thought so. The 
town has a pavement—actually a 
smooth pavement and lamps—nay, 
luxury of luxuries, there is a real 
christian-like hotel, with a German 
landlord and Hungarian waiters, 
refugees, of course, and the delighted 
traveller, who, whilst in Turkey, has 


scavengers of 
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rejoiced in no more dignified title 
than that of ‘ Johnny’—the generic 
term for an Englishman in the East 
since the war—now rises into all the 
pomp of German civility, and be- 
comes a‘ high-born sir,’ an ‘ honour- 
able mister,’ or a‘ love-worthy cava- 
lier.’ Supper is ready at the ‘ table 
@héte:’ no more eating with your 
fingers, squatting on your hams like 
an ape, but a decent meal, with a 
tablecloth and a waiter—neither of 
them over clean, it is true; and a 
series of dishes in which the eternal 
‘schnissel’ predominates, and con- 
sisting, we are constrained to admit, 
of the greasiest efforts of the German 
school. 

Since the war, it is needless to in- 
form the gentlemen of England— 
who certainly in these times do not 
‘sit at home at ease’—that there are 
few sensations more delightful than 
thatof‘ going tobed.’ What with the 
gallant hearts who have bivouacked 
night after night in the trenches at 
Sebastopol (how many, alas! have 
made their beds there for ever), and 
the adventurous spirits who, under 
the title of T. G.’s (or travelling 
gents), have overrun the whole of 
the East for the last two years, 
every second man you meet in 
London has made himself personally 
familiar with the seat of the late 
war; and young gentlemen talk of 
witnessing the ‘ go-in,’ as they pro- 
fanely term the assault and capture 
of the Russian stronghold, in the 
same tone with which they yawn 
out an account of the Senate at 
Cremorne, and mention dodging a 
Cossack as they would talk of miss- 
ing a woodcock. They have all of 
them known the discomfort of what 
is termed ‘roughing it,’ an expres- 
sion that invariably infers an un- 
comfortable sleeping-place, and the 
will jas sympathise wit. 
the traveller, T. G. or otherwise, 
who finds himself, for the first time 
after many months, stretching his 
limbs between sheets at Giurgevo, 
and awaking—as we presume every 
man does awake in a German bed— 
having kicked every atom of his 
covering out into the middle of the 
floor. The landlord has a stupen- 
dous head of hair, a look of stolid 
content on his countenance, and an 
enormous seal-ring on his forefinger. 
His manner to his guests is that of 
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a solicitous and indulgent parent. 
* Will the gracious sirs travel to-day 
as far as Bucharest?’ he asks, in 
apparent anxicty; ‘even now are 
their passports at the Sir Consul’s ; 
would it not be pleasing yet this 
night here to remain, so could one 
travel away to-morrow in the dawn?’ 
But the honourable sirs have busi- 
ness of importance at Bucharest, 
and after a tiresome delay about 
their passports, the great curse of 
all wayfarers in Central Europe, 
they resolve to start at once, and to 
arrive at their destination in the 
most expeditious and uncomfortable 
manner, by what is termed the 
‘ poste-wagen.’ 

If ever there was a fat, fertile, 
rich, and prosperous country, it 
surely is Wallachia—those parts of 
Norfolk which touch upon the Fens, 
perhaps give an Englishman the 
clearest idea of the flat expanse 
which stretches around the traveller 
journeying from Giurgevo to Buch- 
arest. The soil consists chiefly of a 
fine black loam, and though culti- 
vated shamefully, appears to pro- 
duce in profusion all the necessaries 
of life—rich pastures stretch away 
miles and miles till lost inthesummer 
haze—fields of Indian corn wave 
lazily in the breeze—herds of fat 
cattle ruminate contentedly in the 
sun. Shade there is but little, for 
solitary trees there are none, and 
the woods are few and far between. 
Everything betokens ease, repose, 
and a kind of rude plenty. Seon 
the peasantry, though coarsely clad 
in rough brown frieze, with the 
invariable sheep-skin cap, are a 
healthy, hardy-looking race. Both 
men and women are tall, broad, and 
well-proportioned, with rich brown 
complexions, dark waving hair, and 
beautiful eyes and teeth. Old Rome 
got her swordsmen from the Prin- 
cipalities. Who does not remember 
the dying gladiator, yearning with 
his last gasp for the land 
Where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at 

play, 

There was their Dacian mother ? 

The type does not seem much 
altered : even now the coarse cloth- 
ing of the Wallachian herdsman 
covers many a form that might well 
have stood in godlike attitude, wait- 
ing the award that bid him strike 


‘good old plan,’ ‘that they should 
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his death-thrust to the heart of a 
prostrate antagonist, so to satiate 
the lust for blood of the most polished 
people upon earth, crowding into 
their polluted cireus—who were the 
barbarians then? With such a soil 
and such a peasantry, why is not 
Wallachia the most prosperous 
country in Europe? Her Turkish 
yoke sits, indeed, very lightly upon 
her. We hardly believe she would 
herself be willing to changeit. The 
suzerainty of the Porte has never 
much distressed its vassals: the 
Turk is a kind easy master enough. 
With soil, climate, people, and pro- 
duce, with a country adapted be- 
yond all others for the construction 
of railways, and with the Danube at 
her very door, as a high-road to the 
sea, what might not Wallachia, 
what might not her sister, Moldavia, 
become? All the Principalities re- 
quire is a government, but so long 
as the Hospodar, or chief magistrate 
of the State, is chosen every seven 
years, so long must the hand that 
holds the reins be rendered utterly 
powerless by the constant machina- 
tions of those who are intriguing 
for the succession. 

Tt is needless to dwell on the vast 
political importance of the Princi- 
palities; the subject is already worn 
threadbare. Did they consist of 
the most sterile tracts that ever 
starved a horde of migratory bar- 
barians, their situation alone would 
render them a constant source of 
anxiety to the preservers of the 
‘balance of power’ in Europe; and 
with the capabilities they possess, 
they become indeed a primary con- 
sideration to those who wield the 
destinies of nations. When Mol- 
davia and Wallachia become amal- 
gamated into one state, independent 
in all but the name, and when that 
state is placed under the jurisdiction 
of a ruler for life—a transitory phase 
which will eventually, in all proba- 
bility, merge intoadynasty—Europe 
may expect to see the long-coveted 
Principalities, everybody’s bone of 
contention, grow rapidly into a great 
and flourishing nation. In the mean 
time, the law is worse than useless. 
The great boyards, or country gen- 
tlemen, do exactly what they please, 
and the unfortunate peasantry are 
the sufferers. In Moldavia, the 
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take who have the power, and they 
should keep who can,’ seems to form 
the whole legal code of the district. 
Robberies are committed day by 
day with impunity, and if an ex- 
ample ever chances to be made, 
twenty to one but the sufferer is 
not the culprit, although, as Prince 
Ghika quaintly observed on one 
occasion, when the wrong man was 
put to death, ‘if he had lived another 
twelve months he would have been 
sure to deserve it.’ 

To give an instance of Moldavian 
justice, we may state a case that 
came under our own observation, 
and which actually took place at 
Jassy, the seat of the government. 
An Englishman, who had been re- 
siding for some years in the Prin- 
cipalities, and who, in addition to 
his business as a horse-breeder, was 
endeavouring to introduce the most 
modern improvements in agricul- 
ture, a man, too, whose profession 
brought him much in contact with 
the chief nobility of the country, 
was owed a large sum of money, 
due for horses, threshing-machines, 
subsoil ploughs, &c., by one of the 


principal boyards of Moldavia. The 
money was not forthcoming, it was 
inconvenient for the boyard to pay; 
the Englishman had sunk a good 
deal of capital, it was inconvenient 


for him to wait. Perhaps he was a 
little clamorous for his rights—per- 
haps he forgot he was a good way 
east of Temple-Bar, and allowed 
his tongue a freedom which that 
member is supposed to possess in 
Great Britain only. One evening he 
was arrested in his own house, taken 
from his wife and family, and put 
into close confinement in a mad- 
house. In vain he protested, in vain 
he threatened and vowed vengeance; 
there he remained for five weeks, at 
the end of which period he was re- 
leased in as unceremonious a manner 
as had been observed in his confine- 
ment, receiving at the same time a 
hint that he was fortunate to get 
off so cheap. Redress there was 
none; and to this day he has neither 
obtained compensation for the in- 
jury, nor been paid one farthing of 
the debt which was the original 
cause of the outrage. True enough, 
such an act of injustice to a British 
subject could not have been per- 
petrated in Wallachia: we have a 


Moldavian Justice. 
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consul at Bucharest, who is as dis- 
tinguished for his firmness and de- 
cision of character, as for the tact 
and courtesy which his very peculiar 

osition demands; but- Jassy is a 
ong way from Bucharest, and al- 
though, if justice be ever done to 
the sufferer, it will be due to the 
exertions of the gentleman to whom 
we allude, we believe the loser is 
hopelessly resigned to a transaction 
that has entailed ruin upon himself 
and his family. Why, the Austrian 
yoke, with all its eumbrous machi- 
nery of police and spies, and re- 
gisters and passports, would be 
preferable to such a state of things 
as this, althongh we question much 
whether the Wallachians and Mol- 
davians themselves would assent to 
such a proposition. 

Doubtless it would be a very per- 
fect thing to have the Principalities 
added to the ‘ Kaisar-land,’ and the 
whole empire, so to speak, in a ring- 
fence; doubtless the policy of Aus- 
tria ought never to lose sight of 
such a valuable acquisition, and the 
tenacity of purpose which has been 
displayed by her imperial neighbour 
as regards Turkey would not be in- 
appropriate to the successor of the 
Cesars, in reference to the Dacia of 
antiquity. It was last year a common 
topic of conversation amongst fo- 
reigners, gravely to discuss the dis- 
memberment of Europe, totally irre- 
spective of meum and tuum, in the 
following proportions: Why should 
not France have Turkey in Europe ; 
England, Syria and the whole of 
Asiatic Turkey ; Austria, the Prin- 
cipalities? and Russia?—oh, you 
will give Russia back the Crimea, 
when you have taken it—then make 
Constantinople a Hanseatic town 
under the protection of the Great 
Powers. Nothing could be easier, 
mon cher, was the French view of 
the transaction: ‘you get up an 
émeute, a revolt, against the Sultan ; 
you march out a column of infantry 
and a couple of nine-pounders to put 
it down, and to place the Sultan in 
safety, under our protection, in one 
of his palaces on the Bosphorus. 
We assume the reins of government, 


Jusiller all the insurgents whom we 


had excited to rebel, and who con- 
sequently tell no tales; et voila 
lVaffaire finie. It wants only the 
opportunity and the man.’ Such is 
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the loose manner in which those 
who are not behind the scenes 
‘talk of things that they don’t un- 
derstand.’ 

But to return to the Principali- 
ties. German as is the population 
in manners, appearance, and tastes, 
they certainly are not the least 
German in their sympathies, and es- 
pecially are they anti-Austrian. In 
vain were some thirty thousand of the 
whitest coats in the Imperial army 
quartered in and around Bucharest, 
in vain were some fifty thousand 
more spread over the rest of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, in vain was 
this imposing force placed under the 
command of Count Coronini, the 
kindest-hearted, the most amiable, 
and most courteous of generals ; do 
what she would, Austria was as 
much hated by the Latin popula- 
tion of ancient Dacia, as she ever 
was even in her own sore, passionate, 
and much-injured Hungary. 

To a man whose life has been 
spent chiefly in the saddle, and who 
has just come off a journey per- 
formed for days together on horse- 
back, we should certainly not re- 
commend that method of transit by 
which those who know no better 
travel through Wallachia, and which 
is termed a poste-wagen. This vehicle 
is formed entirely of wood, and has 
no springs; being about the same 
size and very much the same shape 
as a child’s cradle, with no seat or 
other support, it may be supposed 
that to a full-grown man it is highly 
suggestive of Bajazet’s cage, in 
which the captive could neither lie, 
sit, nor stand upright. As it takes 
only one passenger besides the 
driver, who perches himself on a 
little bar in front, and is drawn by 
never less than four, and generally 
five horses, it may be supposed that 
whipcord is no object, and the pace 
extremely good. In fact, you go 
continually at a gallop, and as the 
stages are seldom more than seven 
or eight miles in length, and the 
horses well-bred, gallant little ani- 
mals, the distance between Giur- 
gevo and Bucharest—somewhere 
about fifty miles—is easily done in 
less than five hours. Each traveller 
has a wagon and five horses to 
himself, perhaps there is a spare 
one for the baggage.. The drivers, 
clad in their rough coarse frieze, 
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with their sheepskin caps, shout, and 
flourish their whips, and shake their 
reins, and start off as hard as their 
teams can lay legs to the ground, 
and seem to take as much interest 
in the race as if they had heavy 
wagers on the result with every 
rival Jehu that scours over the plain. 
In vain are oaths, prayers, entrea- 
ties, gesticulations, on the part of 
the dislocated traveller; not even a 
revolver pointed at the coachman’s 
shaggy head will induce him to 
stop for an instant; nothing brings 
him up but a complete break-down, 
and this, thanks to wooden machi- 
nery and rope tackle, is of no unfre- 
quent occurrence ; but then, with 
plenty of spare material, such 
damages are easily made good, and 
long before you have recovered your 
breath or eased your aching bones, 
he is off and away again, faster and 
more furious than before. 

A temper that will travel un- 
broken in this manner from Giurgevo 
to Bucharest, is indeed a valuable 
possession ; the frame that can sup- 
port the transit without suffering, 
we assert boldly, does not exist. In 
addition to every other discomfort, 
the victim’s position,—almost on a 
level with the horses’ heels, and 
protected by no splash board or 
other modern convenience,—entails 
an exposure of his unfortunate face 
to all the mud and dirt which five 
galloping animals can kick up, and 
he arrives at length,—to Bn his 
entry into the capital of Wallachia, 
plastered from head to foot with the 
richest soil of the province. Every- 
thing he has is pounded into small 
pam, his cigars reduced to snuff, 

imself shaken to a jelly, and his 
very double teeth loosened in their 
sockets. 

* Naughty’ Bucharest! a sobri- 
quet bestowed, not without reason, 
on that picturesque town, is indeed 
a very pleasant place, the mixture 
of trees, and houses, and wide 
streets, and odd-shaped buildings, all 
gables and corners and chimneys, 
has a delightful effect on the eye, 
whilst the traveller from Turkey 
hugs himself to feel that he is once 
more in the heart of civilization. 
The inhabitants ape the manners 
and dress of our Parisian neighbours 
as far as lies in their power, al- 
though the French language is 
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rarely heard in Bucharest. "Where 
they are ignorant of German (and 
there are a large majority who 
know no tongue but their own), 
they fall back upon their native 
Wallachian, which preserves much 
of its original Latin root, and re- 
minds an Englishmen of his school- 
days and his first sorrows. The 
boyards are by no means a well- 
educated race; probably there is no 
country —if, perhaps, we except 
Poland—in which the upper classes 
are so ignorant or so demoralized, 
as Wallachia. The situation of the 
nobility in each is nearly similar, 
save that the former country since 
her dismemberment has tasted far 
more of real liberty and of the ad- 
vantages of a government, than she 
ever had before. That happy time 
for Wallachia is yet to come. Of 
all sympathies that everwere thrown 
away, that which John Bull is so 
fond of bestowing on the ‘unfor- 
tunate Poles’ seems to be the most 
completely wasted. The ‘ unfortu- 
nate Poles,’ as a nation, are far better 
off than they ever were before. We 
speak more especially of those who 
are under the Russian Govern- 
ment. Even setting the case in its 
worst point of view, it is better to 
have one tyrant than a hundred, 
and the Polish peasant now is com- 
paratively a free man. His odious 
state of serfdom is done away with, 
and he owes allegiance to the Czar 
alone, as any other native of any 
other state does to his sovereign. 
He may possess land in his own 
pees and enjoy the proceeds of 
1is own industry; he may marry, 
with no accursed seignorial right 
to rob him of his bride; he may 
bring up his children without the 
fear of his lord’s calling upon him 
to furnish all, ‘at one fell swoop,’ 
to follow him to the field. "his 
true he has heavy dues to pay, and 
a rigorous conscription ; but still, 
compared to his previous condition, 
as the slave of those proud lords who 
formed the chivalry of Poland, and 
who used to boast that if ‘the 
heavens were to fall, they would 
hold them up on the points of their 
lances,’ he is almost a free man. 
There is no such mistake as to sup- 
ose Poland will ever rise against 

ussia. Anxious as the nobles 
may be to recover their ancient 
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osition and authority, the serfs 
snow better. It is curious how 
extremes meet, and how despotic 
authority should free the slave in 
the East, whilst liberty and equality 
but rivet his chain faster in the 
West. The Czar can count some 
of his most devoted soldiers amongst 
the Poles. We shudder to think of 
the consequences if some two hun- 
dred thousand muskets were landed 
amongst the blacks on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

We have wandered, however, far 
from the principal street of Bucha- 
rest, in which we ought now to be 
emerging, dressed and ‘ cleaned up,’ 
the latter no easy process after our 
drive. A British uniform, we are 
proud to say, is respected every- 
where; and strong as may have been 
the prejudices of England against 
Austria durjng the war, we must 
acknowledge that in our own ex- 
perience we never could detect the 
slightest want of cordiality on the 
part of the Austrians towards our- 
selves. On the contrary, whenever 
a favour could be conferred, when- 
ever a kindness, however trifling, 
could be rendered, it was sure to 
be offered to the British uniform, 
which every Austrian oflicial seemed 
to respect and recognise. The offi- 
eers of the Austrian army them- 
selves are almost invariably gentle- 
men, the highest aristocracy deem- 
ing it a privilege to serve their 
sovereign ; and although in these 
days it seems a vexrata questio 
whether an army ought or ouglit 
not to be officered by gentlemen in 
the field, we confess to a prejudice 
in favour of the method, at least 
whilst in quarters. Of the courtesy 
and kindness shown to ourselves by 
the highest as well as the lowest, 
we cannot speak too strongly, and 
the duty in which we were engaged 
brought us much. in contact with 
Government employés of all ranks. 
Ere we had been twelve hours in 
Bucharest, we waited upon Count 
Coronini, the general commanding 
the whole army of occupation 
then in the Principalities, and re- 
ecived his warmest encouragement 
and support; whilst not only did 
he express his kind feelings for the 
English army, and sympathy with 
the hardships and privations they 
were even then undergoing in 
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that disastrous siege, with all the 
details of which he seemed perfectly 
well acquainted, but likewise ac- 
knowledged to an ardent admiration 
for the British people, and a hope 
that his own nation and ours might 
be seen side by side in the great 
struggle for European liberty then 
waging inthe Crimea. This officer’s 
character and conduct have of late 
been canvassed so freely in the affair 
of Colonel Tiirr, that it is only just 
that each side of the question should 
be heard, and at the risk of repeat- 
ing an oft-told tale, we shouldbe glad 
to recapitulate some of the circum- 
stances attending Colonel Tiirr’s 
arrest, cireumstances of which, from 
our prolonged stay in Austria and 
Hungary during the autumn of 
1855, we had fair opportunities of 
testing the accuracy. Without 
adopting the extreme views of either 
party, the one of whom is for ex- 
alting Tiirr to the rank of a martyr, 
whilst the other would brand him 
for a renegade, we are willing to 
allow that, like most of his country- 
men, this Hungarian was a very fine 
fellow and an enthusiastic soldier. 
The fact of his nationality has, per- 
haps more thananything else, created 
a feeling of sympathy in his favour; 
and people in England, who are by 
no means prone to sift the conduct 
of their favourites—at all events till 
they have dethroned them from 
their pedestals—gave Tiirr much 
undeserved credit for his desertion 
from the Austrian army, as the self- 
devoted act of a man who would not 
be induced to serve against his own 
countrymen. ‘ Here was a fine fel- 
low,’ they said, ‘ whopreferredcertain 
death if taken, to joining the ranks 
of the oppressor against his own 
people,—who threw away position, 
character, life itself, rather than 
draw his sword against Hungary,— 
and who, on the first opportunity, 
re-enters his own profession, in the 
service of England, ever the assertor 
of freedom, and then engaged in a 
fierce and desperate conflict with 
the great arch-enemy of liberty in 
general, and of the Hungarians in 
particular. Almost under the British 
colours, at all events engaged on 
duty as a British officer, this man is 
wantonly arrested by the myrmidons 
of Austria, our covert enemy, or at 
best our faithless friend; his British 
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uniform is torn from his back, and 
he is paraded about in a neutral 
country, nay, in the very territory of 
an ally, previous to imprisonment for 
life, if not to aviolent and disgraceful 
death.’ These arguments we have 
heard urged a hundred times, and 
very ad captandum such arguments 
are till divested of their plating, 
when they are constantly found, 
however excellent in themselves, to 
fall to the ground, owing to their 
deficiency in one necessary ingre- 
dient,—namely, truth. Now let us 
review the real facts of the case, 
and see whether we have not, more 
nostro, rather run away with a one- 
sided statement, which corresponded 
with our own preconceived notions 
and tendency to _ self-delusion. 
Colonel Tiirr (if colonel indeed he 
ever was),a Hungarian by birth, 
served, like many more of his coun- 
trymen, in the Austrian army. That 
army he thought fit to desert when 
on active service and in presence of 
an enemy—not in his own country, 
not face to face with brothers 
and relatives struggling for their 
freedom, but in one of the Italian 
campaigns. Such an act, by the 
regulations of the Austrian service, 
entails the punishment of death on 
the culprit. His name, with the 
number of his regiment, is posted on 
the door of every barrack, and he 
is accounted dead in law, even if he 
should never be retaken and execu- 
ted. With this doom hanging over 
him, Tiirr entered the service of 
Great Britain, doubiless with the 
noblest intentions, and we have 
already said, that from the little 
we know of him individually, we 
believe him to be a gallant and 
fearless man. In prosecution of his 
duty he was sent into Wallachia, 
and employed in some service con- 
nected, we believe, with the Land 
Transport. In Bucharest he soon 
became as well known as the Hos- 
podar himself, but unfortunately 
Bucharest was then occupied by an 
Austrian corps d’armée, and no less 
unfortunately the very regiment to 
which Tiirr had previously belonged 
formed part of that division, the 
whole of which was under the 
command of Count Coronini. The 
Austrians have never been deficient 
in the esprit de rorps which becomes 
a soldier, and both officers and pri- 
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vates seem to have been keenly 
alive to the insult thus offered them 
in the presence of a deserter from 
their own regiment, whose name 
was posted as such at their own 
barrack-gate, walking at large and 
in a position of responsibility, pro- 
tected by a foreign uniform, under 
their very noses. 
Any military man can easily com- 
rehend such a feeling; nor would 
fre be surprised to learn that fre- 
uent representations, couched in 
the strongest language consistent 
with respect, were made to Count 
Coronini on the subject. The 
general was obliged to take notice 
of them ; the gentleman was anxious 
to avoid a difficulty out of which no 
good could arise, and which might 
lead to the most unpleasant results 
—he sent Tiirr no less than three 
rivate messages, entreating him to 
eave the town, and carry on his 
duties elsewhere. The Hungarian, 
however, thought it advisable to 
bring the affair to an issue, and 
utterly disregarded the general’s 
warning. Military amour propre 


could stand it no longer, and Tiirr 


was arrested by a guard of Austrian 
soldiers; ‘ his clothes torn from his 
back,’ say his partisans, ‘and a 
coarse soldier’s great-coat thrown 
over his person. His blue coat 
taken off, say we, by Count Coro- 
nini’s especial orders, that no dis- 
respect might be inferred to the 
British uniform, and the prisoner 
clad in the regimentals of that corps 
to which he belonged, and from 
which he had deserted. 

Of course, there was an immediate 
appeal to the British consul. Mr. 
Colquhoun, with the tact and spirit 
for which he is well known at 
Bucharest, made a cool but deter- 
mined remonstrance. ‘I arrest him 
as an Austrian deserter,’ said Count 
Coronini. ‘On your responsibility, 
M. le General,’ replied Mr. Col- 

uhoun. But these two men, gen- 
ieee in every sense of the word, 
never for a moment had the slightest 
personal difference on the subject. 
Count Coronini immediately pro- 
ceeded to Vienna to report the 
whole cireumstance in person to his 
Government, and to take the Em- 
eror’s commands upon the subject. 

sport says that he stated openly 

‘he should break his sword if his 
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Imperial master did not bear him 
out in his proceedings.’ From our 
knowledge of the man, we should 
say nothing was more unlikely than 
his making any threat half so 
Quixotic and uncalled for. Ere long 
every coffee-room, every salon in 
Austria rang with the names of 
Count Coronini and Colonel Tiirr; 
people took it up, and discussed it as 
a party question, for or against 
Great Britain. The general incli- 
nation, we are bound to confess, was 
conciliatory towards our country. 
Military men spoke of it as a matter 
of feeling more than of right. 
* What would you do yourselves in 
a similar case?’ was the constant 
question we were asked by Austrian 
officers. ‘ We should be willing to 
abide by the decision of any three 
English officers, but we should not 
like to be dictated to by the Times.’ 
This we have heard over and over 
again. Meanwhile, Tiirr was im- 
prisoned; many people thought he 
would be executed. He himself, 
we believe, was quite prepared for 
such a result; but the two Govern- 
ments came to a tacit understanding 
on the subject; and after a few 
weeks’ imprisonment, if we are not 
mistaken, in the fortress of Comorn, 
the Hungarian was set at liberty. 
We have since then seen him more 
than once at Constantinople, and a 
very handsome, fine-looking fellow 
he is. 

Now, with the question of inter- 
national right we do not intend to 
meddle. It is stilla point of dis- 
cussion whether the Austrian occu- 
pation of the Principalities entitled 
them to seize deserters upon a 
neutral soil. What we do insist 
upon is the kindly and courteous 
conduct throughout of Count Coro- 
nini, who has been most unjustly 
vilified and abused for his share in 
the transaction. Had he dane less 
than he did, he would have failed in 
his duty as a soldier. As it was, he 
stretched every point to keep clear 
of a disagreeable and most untoward 
dispute. As is usually the case, the 
bird went open-eyed into the net of 
the fowler: Quem Deus vult perdere, 
prius dementat. 

It seems strange to see a Turkish 
pacha with a box at the Opera. 
There is a charming little theatre at 
Bucharest, remarkably well sup- 
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ported by the inhabitants, and on 
entering it for the first time, we 
confess we were somewhat surprised 
to receive a polite message from the 
pvacha, requesting our company in 
fis stage-box. It was most com- 
fortably fitted up, with an ante-room 
into which his Excellency could 
retire and smoke his pipe when he 
was bored with the performances— 
a result at which he very soon 
arrived—and piled with all sorts of 
cushions and contrivances for his 
ease and comfort during the repre- 
sentation. He was most polite, as 
a Turk always is, though some- 
what vague in his compliments and 
opinions; at least so it seemed to 
us, imbibing his Excellency’s apho- 
risms through the medium of an 
interpreter. When we consider, 
however, the difficulties under which 
this functionary usually labours, 
translating from a language of which 
he is by no means master, into one 
with which he has but a slight ac- 
quaintance, we cannot be surprised 
if much of the reciprocal wisdom of 
the high conversing parties be lost 
in the gathering. 

People appear to live at Bucharest 
solely to amuse themselves, and in 
this respect it reminded us very 
much of Paris. The day begins 
with promenades and music in the 
delightful gardens belonging to the 
town, where an excellent band seems 
to be always playing, and where the 
Wallachian elias love to exhibit 
the freshness of their — foreign 
toilettes, and to dazzle with their 
native charms. The latter are by 
no means to be despised, and we 
should recommend armour of proof 
to any susceptible young gentleman 
who takes his airing in the afternoon 
through the fashionable resorts of 
Bucharest. The artillery brought 
into position is truly formidable,— 
eyes of sparkling black, or, more 
dangerous still, the deepest and 
softest blue; masses of dark waving 
hair; rich, deep-toned complexions, 
and magnificent Juno-like forms, are 
ready to rout him utterly at a 
moment's notice. True, he has the 
option of surrendering at discretion ; 
and to do these Latin ladies justice, 
they treat their prisoners with con- 
siderable clemency and _ kindness. 
All day long goes on fiddling and 
flirting and mischief-making, and 
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then people dine and go to the 
Opera, and come to the gardens 
again; and the same agreeable but 
not very edifying process is prac- 
tised far into the night. And this 
sort of thing, only changing the 
scene with the variations of the 
climate, week after week, month 
after month, and year after year. 
No wonder society is pretty well 
demoralised at Bucharest; no won- 
der the Wallachian boyards are 
sunk overhead in debt and steeped 
in profligacy. Pleasure is indeed a 
pleasant thing, but its effects are 
always the same, when it is made 
the chief business of life. 

‘Do you see that lady talking 
with such vivacity to those three 
gentlemen under the tree?’ asked a 
very agreeable acquaintance as we 
were strolling through the gardens 
towards sunset, smoking a cigar, 
and listening to a divine melody of 
Strauss, played gloriously well by 
an Austrian band,—‘ would you like 
to hear a romance in real life ? would 
you like to know what a little devil 
she is? Come and sit down in the 
shade, order a couple of ices, and I 
will tell you all about her. Look 
at her now,’ continued our friend, 
one of those men whom one meets 
so often in foreign society, who 
seem to know everybody’s business 
and everybody's secrets,— Look 
at her now, with her large black 
eyes, and her raven hair, and her 
pretty features, sunken a little with 
ate hours and excitement, but still 
mignonne, and charming to a degree. 
Not another woman in the gardens 
could wear that simple white dress 
and little white bonnet, relieved 
only by a red ribbon, and yet look 
so brilliant as she does! Whata 
coquette it is! How she smiles 
and shows her pretty teeth, and 
waves that little white hand. There 
is blood upon it though. Yes, mon 
cher, as surely as if she herself had 
pees the weapon. Ihave known 
ier from a girl; she is not so very 
young now, but some women never 
get old; she has plenty of mischief 
before her yet. Sappramento! I 
like her, too—she is such a thorough- 
going vixen! One of those men is 
her husband, mou cher; she makes 
love to him when there is nobody 
else by, or when she wishes to pique 
some of his friends. ‘ Marguerite,’ 
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I said to her one day, scarcely two 
ears ago, ‘do you wish all man- 
ind to be at your feet? Is your 

vanity so insatiable? Will you not 
spare poor Adolphe, and be content 
with one brother? Fritz is your 
devoted slave. He is the elder, do 
what you will with Aim, but let the 
= boy off for my sake; he is my 
riend. Marguerite, I know him 
thoroughly — you will break his 
heart.’ ’ 

‘She drew her slight figure up, 
and looked as wicked as she alone 
can look, whilst she replied,—‘ No, 
no; athousand times, zo. I will put 
my foot on his neck—I will humble 
him. He said Baronne B— 
was handsomer and cleverer than 
me, did he? Baronne B , that 
great foolish blonde. I will teach 
him to know me; and then let him 
break his heart, if he will be such a 
fool. Come to me to-morrow; I 
will show you how I manage him, 
you are all alike, you men.’ 

**T put Adolphe on his guard ; I 
reasoned with him, and warned him. 
Sapristie, we must help each other, 
such women are the natural foes of 
our kind. But it was of no use; 
Adolphe would not believe a word 
I said tohim. She had given him 
a rosebud and one of her gloves, 
and he was mad about them. Que 
voulez-vous? the boy loved her—as 
a man loves only once—with all his 
heart and soul; not like you and 
me, mon cher, who are men of the 
world, but like a fool. Of course, 
if I couldn’t save him, it was no use 
distressing myself about the affair. 
These things must take their course. 
I went with him to her house, and I 
watched her as one watches a cat 
laying with a mouse. Poor boy! 
i saw in two seconds it was all over 
with him, and that he was that 
woman's slave. How cleverly she 
did it; first greeting him kindly, 
then talking about his brother—his 
rival, mark you, and a devilish 
handsome one, too—and so making 
him thoroughly angry and half wild; 
and lastly, pressing his hand at 
parting, and asking, with a glance 
at me (as if she hadn’t begged me 
herself to come), ‘why she never 
could see him alone?’ The boy’s 
Hungarian blood couldn’t stand it ; 
if Marguerite had told him to lie 
down and die at her feet, he would 
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have been fool enough to obey her, 
and she would have laughed at him 
afterwards. As we walked away he 
raved about her tome. His features 
writhed when he mentioned her 
name; it was quite a study. But, 
to tell the truth, I had rather it had 
been any onethan Adolphe. So the 
affair went on, and she played one 
brother against the other till they 
were both mad with jealousy, and 
the younger was capable of any- 
thing—anything. It was an ugly 
business, my friend. I was present 
when they quarrelled, not about her, 
but a foolish dispute at cards. Blows 
paws ; they were mad ; they must 
uave been mad. A challenge was 
given and accepted. Will you be- 
lieve it, they went out to fight! these 
two brothers that had clung to the 
same mother’s breast. We ma- 
naged the affair quietly; we drew 
the ball from each of their pistols. 
Judge of their fury, especially of 
that of Adolphe, when the fraud was 
discovered. Was I not right? I 
respeet the laws of arms; I have 
been ‘on the ground’ myself more 
than once; but brothers, you see, 
mon cher, c’était un peu trop fort. 
More and worse would have hap- 
pened, but I entreated Marguerite 
to interfere. Would to God I had 
let it alone! Forgive me—would I 
had brought my handsome Adolphe 
home shot through the heart—‘ his- 
met’ says our- neighbour the Turk. 
I sometimes think there is such a 
thing as destiny. How she managed 
Fritz I know not. He was a cool, 
resolute fellow, and fond as he was 
of her, not a man that any woman 
on earth could make a fool of; of 
course she liked him the better of the 
two. But Adolphe—I know how 
she made Adolphe give his word of 
honour that he would never lift his 
hand against his brother's life,—she 
made it the condition of her love ; 
she told Adolphe she would be his 
—andhis alone. The boy was wild 
with happiness ; he was young, as I 
have already told you, my friend, 
and a sad fool. He raved about her 
all the evening ; I was very tired of 
him, I assure you, by bedtime. He 
walked all night under her windows 
—it was fortunate he could not see 
inside,—and next day she was dri- 
ving out with Fritz, and distant as 
ever with my very ridiculous young 
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friend. So sheplayed brotheragainst 
brother, and made each believe the 
other was the only obstacle to his 
own happiness ; but more especially 
she delighted in her triumph over 
poor Adolphe, and, as the had 
vowed that she would do, when I re- 
monstrated with her, she did in- 
deed put her foot on the boy’s neck. 
This could notgoon. The brothers 
would have fought a hundred times, 
but for the word of honour they 
had passed. The Hungarian never 
forfeits his word. They were of the 
old Hungarian nobiesse ; rich, hand- 
some, gallant, and devoted. Must 
such men be sacrificed to a woman’s 
momentary triumph? Must the 
noblest, truest heart break because 
a little devil in muslin chooses to 
play the fool? It is no business of 
yours and mine. Our hearts don’t 
break quite so easily, and I, for one, 
never allow love-making to interfere 
with dinner ; but Adolphe and his 
brother were trés peu philosophes, 
and, would you believe it, in their 
madness they threw the dice to de- 
cide which of the two should commit 
suicide. It must have been a ghastl 

main, and although she does beak 
very pretty this evening, with the 
light of the setting sun behind her, 
I think you will agree with me that 
the stake was hardly worth the 
hazard. I never knew of it till after 
all was over. It appears that the 
loser was to have a year’s grace by 
consent, and during that year to be 
unmolested in his love by his rival. 
I remarked that Adolphe rushed 
suddenly into the deepest extrava- 
gance, and appeared, what they call 
at Paris, to ‘manger’ his fortune 
very rapidly, also to have rid himself 
completely of his rival, but this I 
thought was owing to the superior 
good sense or greater caprice of the 
elder brother. I wonder whether 
he ever told Marguerite? I some- 
times think that she knew it all the 
time. For the first few months I 
verily believe Adolphe congratulated 
himself on his suecess. For one year 
of her society he was content to 
barter life—and more than life too, 
perhaps—but as time drew on, I re- 
marked his cheek grow paler, and 
his brow more haggard day by day. 
Moreover, even then she could not 
resist the pleasure of making him 
unhappy. I tell you, my friend, 
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that woman has no more _ heart 
than a stone. One morning I knew 
it all. Adolphe had spent his last 
florin, and blown his brains out. 
He left a letter for me, and I learnt 
everything. He kepthis word, you 
see, and behaved quite like a gentle- 
man. They found her glove on his 
body. Fritz never came back. I 
do not think she minded that very 
much. It is scarcely six months 
ago: do you think she looks very 
sorrowful now? Bah! my friend; 
let us smoke one more cigar, and 
then go to the Opera.’ 

In any other country such a tra- 
gedy as this would have at least 
created a sensation—not so in Wal- 
lachia. The victim was a Hungarian, 
the heroine one of the beauties of 
the Principalities ; it seemed to be 
regarded as a mere matter of course, 
a very natural consequence, and 
srobably the grave Englishman and 
his mercurial informant, then pacing 
the gardens, were the only two 
people present who treated the sub- 
ject with the slightest concern. We 
in England can hardly conceive how 
people are capable of such absurdi- 
ties, but as we travel eastward, and 
become more familiar with the hot 
oriental blood—of which there is a 
considerable mixture in all those 
nations which have once been over- 
run by the Asiatics—we become wit- 
nesses to many a scene in real life 
which seems to belong only to the 
province of romance. 

Alas for the soldier, here to-day, 
goneto-morrow, ‘Cheer, boys, cheer,’ 
and ‘ The girls we leave behind us,’ 
are the burden of his song. Once 
more we must trust ourselves to the 
tender mercies of the poste-wagen, 
retrace our steps to Giurgevo, and 
so embark on the mighty Da- 
nube, leaving in pleasant Bucharest 
many an agreeable acquaintance, 
and one or two friends, not without 
regret. At Giurgevo we were more 
than ever impressed with the gal- 
lantry of the Turks, when they 
forced the passage of the river at 
that point, and drove the Russians 
pell-mell through Wallachia, in the 
campaign on the Danube of 1854. 
The question has often been asked, 
‘How came such a general as 
Omer Pacha to fight a battle with 
such a river as the Danube in his 
rear?’ Omer Pacha was not himself 
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resent at the action. The credit of 
it, like most of the other triumphs 
of the Turks during late years, was 
due to the handful of British officers 
who instilled life and spirit into the 
mass, not the least distinguished of 
whom was he who led the attack on 
that eventful day—Colonel Balfour 
Ogilvy, one of the many heroes 
who, alas! sleep their last sleep in 
the Crimea. Never was a success 
more creditable to the Turkish arms: 
their troops crossed the river in a 
few small flats that ought to have 
been sunk a dozen times over by 
the Russian guns in position on the 
opposite side; they landed under a 
heavy fire, stormed the Russian re- 
doubts, and carried them at the 
point of the bayonet, driving the 
*Moscov’ before them nearly to 
Bucharest, a distance of more than 
forty miles. It has always appeared 
to us that on dry land the Turk is 
fully a match for the Russian, and 
that Turkish troops led by British 
officers are capable of anything. 
The voyage up the Danube is 
somewhat uninteresting: the shore 
of Moldavia is flat and well-wooded, 
and the scenery is of much the same 
character as far inland as Jassy. One 
very peculiar feature of this country 
is the immense quantity of gipsies 
to be found in all parts of Moldavia. 
Contrary to the habits of that extra- 
ordinary people elsewhere, the great 
majority of them here are slaves to 
the lords of the soil, and the eman- 


cipation of the Zynginies, as they 
are called, is one of the political 
questions now under discussion in 
the settlement of the Principalities. 
In other respects Moldavia and 
Wallachia preserve a close simi- 


larity of features. In soil, scenery, 
and population, they are twin sisters, 
and it will be a wise policy that 
shall amalgamate them as soon as 
possible into one country. How 
great is the contrast when one 
arrives at Belgrade. There is 
nothing German about this grand 
old place, teeming with historical 
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recollections and half the romance 
of Eastern Europe. The Servians 
appear to be a race apart. They 
resemble neither the Wallachians, 
the Russians, nor the Turks. They 
are certainly not akin to the Saxon, 
and as certainly not of the same 
blood as the present Hungarian. 
We cannot help thinking they are 
nearer the old Dacian type than 
any of them. Of all picturesque 
scenes in the world, commend us 
to the market-place of Belgrade. 
The men are magnificent, haughty- 
looking gentlemen as one would wish 
to see, wearing their picturesque and 
many-coloured garments with the 
air of princes. The women are hand- 
some, too, but, curiously enough, 
have a Tartar expression of face 
—we mean actually, not metaphori- 
cally—which we cannot trace in the 
male countenance. They load their 
hair with coins. All the available 
capital of a Servian family adorns the 
lady's pefson, and very pretty it looks 
glistening amongst her rich black 
hair, the whole gathered into a net 
at the back of her well-shaped head. 
The only drawback to the coup- 
d'eil is the sad ‘fever face.’ Every 
fourth person at least has got it. 
There is no mistaking the curse. 
Fever and ague rage unchecked at 
Belgrade, and the victim when once 
subject to the disease bears on his 
pale wan countenance the unmis- 
takeable impress of his malady. It 
is indeed the great scourge of the 
Servian peasant, whose ignorance 
and prejudices, moreover, render 
him sadly averse to the employ- 
ment of proper remedies. His 
superstition is more than childish, 
and his belief in ghosts, ghouls, 
rampires, and all the array of necro- 
mancy and witcheraft, not to be 
shaken: but we have already tres- 
passed too much on our reader’s 
patience, and must defer to a future 
time some account of Servia, its 
history, its people, and its institu- 
tions. 


G. W. M. 





DWARFS AND GIANTS. 


AN ESSAY, IN TWO PARTS. 


Part I.—DeEscrirtive. 


RE dwarfs and giants positive 
realities, inhabiting regions 
lower than those airy realms of 
fable in which the mind loves to 
wander unconstrained? Are they 
actual flesh and blood, formed of 
the same solids and fluids as our 
Common Councilmen, gifted with 
the same passions and tendencies 
as our Statesmen, our Orators, our 
Duchesses, and our Milliners? Do 
they still exist on this earth, and 
where? Did they ever exist, and 
where? ‘These be questions!’ 
Formerly, the gravest men, in com- 
mon with the simplest child, be- 
lieved that dwarfs and giants roamed 
through tracts of country specially 
allotted to them, and occasionally 
mingled—for good sometimes, but 
oftener for evil—in the bustle of 
human life. And there were many 
reasons for this belief, however ab- 
surd that belief may appear to us. 
Pliny, the most credulous of elo- 
uent gossips, could tell where the 
warfs lived, with geographical accu- 
racy,* and tell much else concerning 
them. Even the astute and cautious 
Aristotle, the greatest naturalist the 
world has yet seen, when alluding 
to the Homeric legend of the annual 
fight between the pigmies and the 
cranes, declares that the report of 
trustworthy witnesses testifies to 
the existence of a tiny race of men 
with tiny horses living in the caves 
which are washed by the waters of 
the Nile.t 
Nor is there anything remarkable 
in the belief in races of dwarfs and 
giants, since individual specimens, 
if rare, are not so rare but that 
every generation must have had 
cognizance of them; and although 


~ * Hist. Nat. v. 29; vi. 35; Vii. 2. 


+ Hist. Animal. iii. 14. 


one white crow is not rigorous evi- 
dence of the existence of white 
flocks, it is evidence enough for the 
imagination to work upon. The 
sight of one dwarf or one giant 
would give the hint, and from that 
hint the swift generalizing tendency 
would soon create a race; and 
imagination, pleased with its new 
toy, would rapidly invent a mass of 
mythical attributes, to play their 
parts in a thousand legendary ex- 
ploits ; these legends would mingle 
with the common stock of traditions, 
deriving irresistible force from the 
constant reappearance of individual 
dwarfs and giants—not indeed so 
dwarfish or gigantic as those of 
whom the legends told, but enough 
so to satisfy facile credulity. 

It is not with the dwarfs and 
giants of fable that we here propose 
to occupy the reader's attention, but 
with the curious phenomena which 
actual specimens present, and the 
light they throw on some obscure 
questions. The subject is one of 
very great interest, both to the 
general reader and to the specula- 
tive physiologist, for it is intimately 
allied to questions which continually 
arise, both in conversation and in 
scientific speculation. 

We will first dispose of the 
question— Has there ever been, 
and can there be, a vace of dwarfs ? 
Properly to define what a dwarf is, 
in scientific language, will be to 
settle the question at once in the 
negative. ‘A dwarf is a being in 
whom arrest of growth alone, or 
of both growth and development, 
has occasioned a remarkable aber- 
ration from the normal standard 


of his species.’{ This definition 


, ) , ad > 
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giants and dwarfs the progeny of the Homunculus. 


Paracelsus makes both 
He says, ‘Quoniam ex talibus 


homunculis cum ad etatem virilem perveniuntfiunt gigantes, pygmai, et alii homines 


magni miraculosi, qui instrumenta sunt magnarum rerum,’ &c. 


Naturd Rerum, lib. i. p. 86. 


Paracelsus De 


+ The definition given by M. Isidore St.-Hilaire we regard as inexact, and so 


it will appear in the course of our inquiry. 


He says ‘On doit entendre par nain 


un étre chez lequel toutes les parties du corps ont subi une diminution générale.’— 


Histoire des Anomalies, i. p. 141. 
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we shall substantiate in the course 
of the present paper, and mean- 
while, begging the reader to accept 
it, let us remark that it points 
to this important fact— namely, 
a dwarf is an anomaly. Now, 
as this abnormal condition almost 
always brings with it variations in 
the vital functions, making the male 
dwarfs generally sterile, and the 
females always unfit to give birth, 
it is clear that no race of such 
anomalies can have existed. 

But if we shift our language from 
the rigorous precision of: science, 
and bring it on to the broad, in- 
determinate province of common 
usage, we may, without contra- 
diction, declare a race of dwarfs 
possible. It is a fact that, by a 
graduated series of experiments, 
we can breed a race of animals 
so much smaller than the average 
standard that they may be called 
dwarfs, in popular language. Such 
are the ‘dwarf terriers,) now so 
common. To the physiologist, how- 
ever, these fulfil none of the con- 
ditions requisite in a dwarf. They 
are not anomalies, and they were 
produced in a quite normal way. 
The smallest dogs of a litter are 
bred with eech other; the smallest 
of their progeny are likewise made 
to breed together; and thus, by 
always selecting the smallest, we 
descend, in the course of some 
generations, according to the rigo- 
rous law of hereditary transmis- 
sion, to a diminutive race. But 
the race is a race of tiny dogs, not 
of dwarfs. Size alone will never 
constitute a dwarf species. Com- 
pared with a mastiff, a pug-dog is a 
dwarf in point of size ; but the pug- 
dog has the size of his species, the 
organization of his species, and is 
no more an anomaly than the mas- 
tiff is. The tiny terrier or the pug 
is separated from a real dwarf by 
three cardinal characters :— 

1. He has the size of his species ; 
he is little smaller, if at all, than his 
father and mother, brothers, sisters, 
or cousins. 

2. No arrest has taken place in 
his normal evolution. 

3. He presents no anomaly of 
structure or function. 

The dwarf is the contrary of all 
these: he is astonishingly smaller 
VOL. LIV. NO. CCCXX. 
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than father, mother, brothers, sis- 
ters, and cousins; an arrest has 
taken place in his evolution; and 
he always presents one or more 
anomalies of structure. The reader 
will now perceive that, in the strict 
scientific sense of the term ‘ dwarf,’ 
a race of dwarfs is a contradiction ; 
and if he asks whether there may 
not have been a race of men so 
diminutive as to come under the 
popular designation, our answer 
would be—Certainly there may 
have been; no physiological evi- 
dence discountenances the possi- 
bility, but no historical evidence 
countenances the fuct. 

Although we have no evidence of 
arace, we have abundant evidence 
respecting individuals, and a sketch 
of the more remarkable specimens 
will be the most interesting intro- 
duction to the present inquiry. For 
obvious reasons, we pass over the 
dwarfs of antiquity, our object bein 
here to set down facts for whic 
evidence exists. Our first sketch 
shall be of the dwarf known to all 
readers of Scott—the dwarf who is 
made to play a part in Peveril of 
the Peak, and who was even more 
surprising in reality than he appears 
in the fiction. Jeffrey, or Sir Jeffrey 
Hudson, as he was called, after 
Charles I., in a frolic, had dubbed 
him with knighthood, was born in 
1619. When eight years old, he 
was presented by the Duke of 
Buckingham to the Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria ina pasty! Absurd as 
this seems, it becomes less so when 
we learn that his height at thirty 
years old was only eighteen inches. 
The queen was so charmed with 
the little fellow that she appointed 
him one of her pages, and of course 
the courtiers made him their pet. 
One reads with regret that the wits 
of the day made him the butt of 
their cheap and cruel wit. Dave- 
nant made him the hero of a mock 
epic called Jeffreidos, in which the 
dwarf fights a single combat with a 
turkey-cock :— 


Jeffrey straight was thrown, when, faint 
and weak, 

The cruel fowl assaults him with his 
beak. 

A lady midwife now he there by chance 

Espied, that came along with him from 
France. 


K 
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‘ A heart brought up in war, that ne’er 
before 

‘This time could bow,’ he said, ‘ doth 
now implore 

Thou that delivered hath so many, be 

So kind of nature as deliver me.’* 


The midwife here alluded to was 
the one he went to fetch from 
France for his mistress, Henrietta 
Maria. Strange as it may appear 
to us, and appeared to contempo- 
raries, Jeffrey was trusted with 
some negotiations of consequence, 
for which, indeed, his quickness and 
sagacity well fitted him. 

Jeffrey was excessively vain and 
consequential—a not unnatural re- 
sult of his size, and the notice it 
attracted. His temper was quick, 
and it was incessantly ruffled by 
the teasings of persons about the 
court. He was always squabbling 
with a gigantic porter of the palace, 
who one day amused the crowd by 
taking the dwarf out of his pocket— 
an incident which was represented 
in a bas-relief on one of the houses 
in Newgate-street, and which may 
still be there for aught we know. 
At Petworth there is a magnificent 
Van Dyck, representing the queen, 
seated, and Sir Jeffrey standing 
beside her; and the curious may 
see his clothes preserved in the 
collection of Sir Hans Sloane. 

When the Civil War broke out, 
Sir Jeffrey was appointed a captain 
in the royal army. In 1644 he fol- 
lowed his royal mistress to France, 
and there, having been insulted by 
the Honourable Master Crofts, he 
challenged his antagonist to a duel 
with pistols. Crofts laughingly 
accepted, and appeared on the field 
of battle armed with—a squirt. But 
Sir Jeffrey was not to be thus galled 
and played with quietly ; a oa duel 
followed this crea insult, and 
Crofts fell, mortally wounded, at 
the first shot. In 1682, Jeffrey 
was arrested on the charge of being 
concerned in the Popish plot. The 
dwarf was a martyr ; he died in his 
prison, aged sixty-three. 

Jeffrey Hudson had an enormous 


* Quoted in the Notes to Peveril of the Peak. 
+ Memoirs of the celebrated dwarf, Joseph Borwwlaski. London, 1788. French 
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head, and large hands and feet © 
otherwise there was nothing dis 

agreeable in his appearance; on the 
contrary he would have been ac- 
counted handsome had he been 
taller. He wore very long mous- 
taches, taking pride in the manly 
tokens. But the most remarkable 
fact we know of him is the sudden 
and rapid increase of growth after 
he had reached the age of thirty. 
Up to that age his height was eigh- 
teen inches: from that age he 
rapidly grew to the height of three 
feet nine inches, that is to say, 
more than double the height he 
had attained at thirty. In normal 
cases men do not grow half an 
inch in height after thirty. But 
strange as Jefirey’s case assuredly 
is, it is not without a parallel still 
more remarkable. One of the best 
attested cases on record is that 
of Joseph Boruwlaski, the Polish 
dwarf, who was the delight of our 
grandfathers, and who, after the 
age of seventy, suddenly found him- 
self able with his hand to raise 
the latch of a door which, up to 
that period, he had always raised 
with a stick ; how many inches he 
grew is not recorded, but the fact 
of his growth is sufficiently astonish- 
ing, and is only paradoxical so long 
as we continue to hold the general 
opinion that ‘men do not grow after 
reaching maturity ;’ whereas in 
strict language we must admit that 
they grow as long as they live, but 
do not normally surpass the stan- 
dard of maturity; growth continues, 
but only enough to supply the waste, 
not enough, as in childhood, to sup- 
ply the waste and furnish surplus for 
increase. 

Count Joseph Boruwlaski is in 
many respects the most interesting 
dwarf of whom we have accurate 
records, and he has written his own 
memoirs to complete our interest.t 
Few persons are likely to have seen 
these Memoirs, and we shall there- 
fore draw upon them liberally, both 
for the reader's entertainment, and 
for the facts necessary to our argu- 


; Since this was written we have met with a later edition of the 
Memoirs in English, printed at Durham, 1820. 


They omit several interesting 


particulars to be found in the French, but they also add several relating to the sub- 


sequent years of the count’s life; 
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ment. He has given us his height 
at various epoclis, as follows :— 
ft. in. 

At one yearold he measured o 11 
At three 
At six 
At ten 
At fifteen 
Attwenty ,, a 
At twenty-five 
At thirty __,, 


? 29 I 
” Led 
” ” 
2) ” 


I 
3 


he was 


2”? 


wrenvne 


3 


Here he stopped until 
seventy. 

He was born at Chaliez, in Russian 
Poland, November, 1739, of noble 
parents, who were richer in pedigree 
than in land or money. They were 
both well-formed, healthy, and of 
the ordinary size; yet of their six 
children three were dwarfs ; and to 
add to the singularity, the dwarfs 
alternated with well-formed chil- 
dren. Thus the eldest son, who was 
sixty years of age when Joseph 
wrote the Memoirs, grew only to the 
height of three feet six; he was 
always healthy and vigorous, and in 
spite of his size, manifested such 
intelligence that his patroness, the 
Chatelaine Jnowloska, made him her 
intendant and steward. The second 
son was of a delicate constitution, 
but he grew to a height above that 
of ordinary men, and died at six- 
and-twenty, then being five feet ten. 
This comparative giant was suc- 
ceeded by another dwarf, our hero. 
He was, in turn, succeeded by three 
others, alternately full-sized and 
- dwarfed ; among them a girl, who 
died at two-and-twenty, of the small- 
pox, being then only two feet two 
inches, but of admirable proportions. 
She, poor thing, had a heart as large 
as that of the tallest and tenderest of 
her sex, and at twenty was capti- 
vated. by the graces of a young 
officer. ‘Elle aimoit, says her 
brother, ‘avec d’autant plus de pas- 
sion que son attachement étant fondé 
sur le seul plaisir de contribuer au 
bonheur de celui qui en étoit U objet, 
elle n’avoit ni craintes, ni chagrins, 
nt remords & essuyer. There was 
but one drawback to her felicity, 
and that was the jealousy insepara- 
ble from such a position. With the 
heart of a woman and the form of 
an infant, her love was necessarily 
hopeless of return. Very touching 
it 1s to think of her adoring this 
young officer in secret, and on 
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learning that he was poor, con- 
triving a mode of assisting him 
without seeming to do so; she 
induced him to play piquet with 
her, and as gambling was the fashion 
of the time, she could without re- 
mark play for high stakes, andalways 
lose them. What a heart the man 
must have had to consent thus to 
win money from the tiny creature ! 
It was doubtless a happy thing that 
small-pox came to save her from 
awakening out of the illusions she 
had formed. 

We hear no more of the family, 
but of Joseph we have the full 
story. He was eight inches in 
length when born, yet perfectly 
well formed, and he sucked with in- 
fantile success, walking and talking 
at about the usual age. On reach- 
ing his ninth year he lost his father, 
who left a widow and six children 
very ill provided for. Luckily a 
friend of the widow, a Madame de 
Caorliz, adopted Joseph, and with 
her the boy spent four happy years. 
His benefactress then married, and 
this event produced a change in his 
fortunes. A dwarf so remarkable 
was naturally enough an envied 
possession; and the Countess 
Humieska, grand porte-glaive de la 
couronne de Pologne, a very great 
person indeed, felt the desire natural 
im so great a person, to have this 
among her curiosities. How she 
effected her object is amusing. 
Madame de Caorliz thought her- 
self enceinte, and of this the clever 
countess cleverly ‘made capital,’ 
pointing out the danger in so deli- 
cate a situation of having constantly 
before her eyes an object like the 
dwarf. ‘If the expected heir should 
happen to... . It was too dread- 
ful! So many mothers had been 
made unhappy by accidents of this 
nature. The imagination of the 
mother, occupied incessantly with 
one object, influenced the formation 
of her offspring ; and the constant 
presence of the dwarf,’ et cetera, et 
cetera. Who can wonder that the 
married couple were alarmed? Are 
not thousands in our enlightened 
age firm believers in this influence 
of the mother’s imagination, and are 
there not plenty of medical men 
ready to testify in support of the 
fiction? A Polish lady and her 
stupid lord may be — if they 
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gave credence to the suggestion, 
and gladly transferred Joseph to 
the Countess Humieska. 

Domiciled thus with the great 
countess, Joseph began to taste the 
splendours and luxuries of courts. 

hey travelled through Poland, 
Germany, and France, and every- 
where he was the lion of the hour. 
At Vienna he was presented to 
Maria Theresa, then battling against 
Frederick, and just glowing with 
the triumph of a victory, upon 
which her courtiers were never tired 
of complimenting her. The empress 
one day turned to Joseph, and 
asked him what they thought of the 
King of Prussia in Poland, and 
what he, Joseph, for his part, thought 
of him. 


‘Madame, lui dis-je, je n'ai pas 
Vhonneur de le connoitre; mais si 
j’étois & sa place, au lieu de perdre mon 
temps & faire contre vous une guerre 
inutile, je viendrois & Vienne vous faire 
ma cour; et je trouverois mille fois 
plus de gloire & gagner votre estime, et 
vos bonnes graces, qu’&’ remporter sur 
vos troupes les victoires les plus com- 
plétes.’ 

Was not that a prettily turned 
compliment, and in the finest cour- 
tier spirit? No wonder the empress 
kissed him, and semuliasavted the 
countess on her travelling com- 

anion. On another occasion he 
anced a Polish dance in her pre- 
sence; she took him on her Tae, 
and amid her caresses, asked him 
many questions as to what he had 
seen in the way of curiosities at 
Vienna. His answer was that he 
had seen many strange things, but 
nothing so extraordinary as that 
which was then before his eyes. 
And what is that?—‘ C'est de voir 
un si petit homme sur les genouxr 
dune si grande femme.’ The wit of 
this deserved acknowledgment, and 
was paid in caresses. He seems to 
have been as gallant to the great 
Maria Theresa, as if he had been 
Kaunitz himself; and Kaunitz was 
not the least among his admirers, 
paying him the compliment of very 
serious conversation. 

One more anecdote will give us a 
glimpse of another historical figure. 
Joseph, inthelap of the empress, who 
had sixteen children of her own, and 
doted on them, was looking at the 
hand in which his own was clasped, 
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and which flashed light from a ring 
bearing her cipher in brilliants. 
She asked him if he was consider- 
ing the ring; he told her it was the 
hand he looked at, and at the same 
time raised it to his lips. The 
flattered empress insisted on giving 
him the ring, but alas! it was too 
large, whereupon she called to a 
young lady of about six years old, 
and taking from her a fine dia- 
mond ring, placed it on Joseph’s 
finger: this young lady was Marie 
Antoinette. 

From Vienna they proceeded to 
Munich, and from thence, after end- 
less fétes, they went to Luneville, 
the court of Stanislas Leckzinski, 
titular King of Poland. Fresh fétes 
and compliments here, too; but we 
may pass them over, to fix our atten- 
tion on a figure more especially in- 
teresting to us at present, namely, 
that of the dwarf Bébé. Before 
giving Joseph’s account of his rival, 
we will sketch the history others 
have recorded of him, and thus add 
to our gallery of dwarfs. 

Nicholas Ferry, celebrated under 
the name of Bébé, was born in No- 
vember, 1741, in the Vosges. He 
was a seven months’ child. His 
parents were both well formed, and 
all his numerous brothers and sisters 
were well formed likewise. He 
measured, at birth, seven or eight 
inches, and weighed less than a 
pound. Our post-office would have 
conveyed him, in an envelope, for 
sixpence! The cradle in which he 
first reposed was a sabot. His food 
was the milk of goats. At eighteen 
months he began to talk; at two 
years he began to walk. When 
five years old, the physician of the 
Duchess of Lorraine examined him 
with care, and reported that he then 
weighed nine pounds seven ounces, 
and stood twenty-two inches high, 
but was formed like a young man 
of twenty. Observe this precocity; 
we shall have to remember it in our 
arguments hereafter. Observe, also, 
that Joseph Boruwlaski, at the same 
age, was only seventeen inches. 
At this period Bébé was taken to 
the court of Stanislas, where he 
lived until his death, at the age of 
twenty-two. Stanislas made a great 
pet of him, and so, of course, did 
all.the court ladies; but although 
the object of their constant atten- 
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tion, his intellect was but feebly de- 
veloped. It was found impossible 
to teach him to read, or to impress 
any religious ideas upon him. The 
extent of his accomplishments was 
dancing, and beating time with 
tolerable accuracy. One proof of 
his undeveloped intelligence is, that 
when his mother came to see him 
after a few weeks’ absence, he did 
notremember her. Like the dwarfs 
recently exhibited in London as 
pretended Aztecs, he was excessively 
vivacious and restless in movement ; 
very passionate and very jealous. 
One day a lady of the court was ca- 
ressing a dog in his presence, which 
so roused his jealousy that he flung 
the dog out of window, exclaiming, 
— Why do you love it more than 
me?’ At this point we may insert 
the account given by Boruwlaski, 
which is curious as the verdict of 
one dwarf on another :— 


With this prince lived the famous 
Bébé, till then considered the most ex- 
traordinary dwarf that was ever seen ; 
and who was, indeed, perfectly well pro- 
portioned, and with a pleasant physio- 
gnomy, but who (I am sorry to say it, 
for the honour of us dwarfs) had all the 
defects in ‘his mind and way of thinking 
which are commonly attributed to us. 
He was at that time about thirty, * his 
height two feet eight inches; and, 
when measured, it appeared that I was 
much shorter, being no more than two 
feet fourinches. At our first interview 
he showed much fondness for me; but 
on perceiving that I preferred the com- 
pany and conversation of sensible people, 
and, above all, when he perceived that 
the king took pleasure in my society, he 
conceived the most violent jealousy and 
hatred of me ; so that I escaped his fury 
only by a miracle. One day we were 
both in the apartment of his Majesty, 
who caressed me, and asked me several 
questions, testifying his pleasure and 
approbation of my replies in the most 
affectionate manner. Then, addressing 
Bébé, said to him,—‘ You see, Bébé, 
what a difference there is between him 
and you. He is amiable, cheerful, en- 
tertaining, and instructed, whereas you 
are but a little machine.’ At these 
words I saw fury sparkle in his eyes ; 
he answered nothing, but his counte- 
nance and blush proved how violently 
he was agitated. A moment after, the 
king having gone into his cabinet, Bébé 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
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execute his revengeful projects; and, 
slily approaching, seized me by the waist, 
and endeavoured to push me on to the 
fire. Luckily, I laid hold with both 
hands of the iron prop which sustains 
the tongs and poker, and thus prevented 
his wicked intention. The noise I made 
in defending myself brought back the 
king to my assistance. He afterwards 
called the servants, and ordered Bébé 
corporal punishment. In vain did I in- 
tercede. 


We will finish the story of Bébé 
before resuming that of his rival. 
On reaching the age of fifteen, 
which with him was that of puberty, 
the crisis in his physical develop- 
ment produced an unhappy change ; 
his health rapidly declined; his 
face lost the charm of its expression; 
his figure lost its symmetry, and 
became slightly deformed. All the 
signs of premature old age presented 
themselves. He died, aged twenty- 
two years six months; his height 
being thirty-three inches. In the 
museum of the Facult¢é de Médecine 
of Paris the visitor may still see an 
exact copy of the statue, modelled 
in wax, which represents Bébé at 
eighteen ; and in the Muséum d@ His- 
totre Naturelle may be seen the 
actual skeleton, in which the ana- 
tomiist will notice that the bones are 
almost entirely ossified (as in old 
age); all vestiges of parietal and 
frontal sutures have ospnseiah; 
and in various parts, particularly at 
the sagittal sutures, the skull is ex- 
cessively thin, the exterior of the 
parietal bones having a sort of net- 
work of pores which recals_ the 
normal condition of many reptiles. 

To return to Joseph: On quittin 
the court of Stanislas he visited 
that of Versailles, where the Queen, 
the Duke of Orleans, and other dis- 
tinguished persons, made as much 
of him as vanity could desire. The 
Count Oginski, finding he had a 
taste for music, began to instruct 
him in it, and gave him a master for 
the guitar, ‘talent qui me console 
souvent dans les momens de trouble 
et Minquidtude, inséparables dune 
situation telle que la mienne. At 
the table of this nobleman he one 
day allowed himself to be concealed 
in a large vase, which was placed 
amid the dishes, and to which the 


“ Joseph is in error here; Bébé was two years his junior, but precocity of 
development made him appear to be thirty, though really only about seventeen. 
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attention of the guests was directed 
till their curiosity was fairly roused, 
expecting some rarity surpassing 
all the delicacies of the already 
sumptuous banquet; and then 
Joseph suddenly stood up, amid 
shouts of surprised laughter. From 
Paris he went to Holland, and 
thence back again to Poland. His 
travels had made him celebrated, 
and his reception in Warsaw was 
accordingly enthusiastic; and as 


travel and reading had given both . 


polish to his manners and culture 
to his intellect, his society became 
sought after for something more 
than mere curiosity. He now be- 
gan to attend the theatre with new 
and profound emotions ; the sight 
of the women and the actresses 
stirred strange feelings within him. 
The presence of young women be- 
gan to fill him with delicious agita- 
tion. ‘Je voulois aimer, j’ aimois 
dga.’ His first love was a French 
actress, who was sufficiently amused 
and flattered to pretend to return 
his passion, and for a while he 
was deliriously happy ; but an un- 
lucky discovery of her having talked 
about his passion with mockery, 
cruelly dispelled this brief dream. 
To be in love with an actress, and 
to find that she has been laughing 
at the passion she inspired, and 
only feigning to return it for some 
object of her own, is what many 

oung men have had to experience ; 
but, perhaps, in none could the mor- 
tification of self-love have been so 
cruel as in the little dwarf, who 
knew the ridicule which must ne- 
cessarily attend his presumption in 
claiming the privileges of a man. 
But, gui a bi, boira, the heart once 
having known the ‘bitter sweet’ of 
love, will not long be kept from it; 
and Joseph soon fixed his affections 
on a protégée of the Countess 
Humieska, who, living under the 
same roof with him, was much as- 
tonished to observe that he allowed 
every other lady to take him on her 
lap and caress him; she accused 
him of not liking her, because to 
her only he was reserved and shy. 
The truth is, he had more than the 
lover’s timidity ; the remembrance 
of the French actress haunted him 
with fears lest, on the first manifes- 
tation of his feelings, he should 
meet with a ridicule which would 
kill him. For one whole twelve- 
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month he continued loving in si- 
lence, in doubt, and trouble. His 
health suffered; at last passion 
triumphed over fears :— 


One evening, when I had been sadder 
than usual, chance, or rather the attrac- 
tion of Isolina, made me stay last with 
her in the salon. I formed the resolu- 
tion of declaring myself; and this gave 
me an air of such trouble and perplexity 
that she could not help exclaiming ‘What 
is the matter, Joujou? with a marked 
expression of interest and compassion. 
‘What is the sorrow consuming you, 
which you so carefully conceal? Is 
there no one in whom you have suffi- 
cient confidence to pour out your heart ? 
You are unjust to your friends.’ 

‘Do you make this reproach,’ said I, 
with warmth ; ‘you, the sole cause of 
all my grief? I tried to continue, sobs 
choked my utterance; and letting my 
head fall upon her knees, I could only 
stammer out the words—love—passion 
—unhappiness. I wept bitterly. The 
first impulse of Isolina was pity ; but 
soon recovering from the surprise, the 
absurdity of the scene struck her: 
‘ Really, Joujou,’ she said, ‘ you are a 
child, and 1 cannot help laughing at 
your extravagance. Did I ever forbid 
you loving me? Did I not always, on 
the contrary, upbraid you for your in- 
difference?’ I confess this was not the 
answer I expected. Ithumbledme. I 
tried to convince her that I was no 
child, and would not be loved like a 
child. She burst out laughing, told me 
I knew not what I said, and left the 
room. 


Itwas indeed a ludicrous situation, 
if the tragic aspect of it were not 
seized: a young and lively woman 
receiving a passionate declaration 
from a being not taller than a child 
of three or four years old, may be 
excused if her sense of the ludicrous 
prevented her understanding the 
seriousness of the passion she in- 
spired. Joseph was hurt, but not 
altogether dissatisfied. The secret 
no longer pressed its uneasy burden 
on his mind. She knew of his love ; 
she could now interpret his reserve, 
his melancholy, his silent adoration. 
In time she might be touched. For 
the first few days, indeed, there 
seemed little hope of such an issue. 
She bantered him incessantly, and 
the more he tried to speak to her as 
a man, the more she persisted in 
treating him as achild. The effect 
of this was a serious illness; for 
two months he was in danger. He 
recovered, and she from that time 
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Was more serious; not, however, 
giving him any encouragement. But 
the womanly heart is easily touched ; 
and Joseph’s devotion was at last 
victorious. Thecountess was furious, 
and she discharged her protégée. Jo- 
seph was not to be daunted by that, 
or by any other opposition to his 
wishes ; he quitted the service of the 
countess, received a small pension 
from the king, married Isolina, and 
thus began a new life. 

The change was every way con- 
siderable. From his childhood he 
had been accustomed to live in 
great magnificence, and he had now 
taken upon himself a wife, with 
barely enough to find the necessaries 
of existence. Happiness, however, 
was a rich exchange for wealth ; and 
he was happy : how happy, and how 
oa may be imagined, when it is 

nown that six weeks afterwards 
Isolina informed him she was likely 
to become a mother. Wicked wits, 
of course, made merry with this 
paternity; but Joseph could afford 
to bear these sarcasms ; and his wife 
subsequently brought him several 
children, all perfectly formed. 

The new aspect given to his affairs, 
made it necessary he should think of 
some means of providing for his 
family. A tour of Europe was sug- 
gested; and the tour was made; con- 
certs and beneficent donations being 
the sources of income on which he 
relied. We have no space here to 
follow his narrative of these events ; 
it must suffice to say that he came to 
England, was graciously received by 
the Duke and Duchess of Devon- 
shire, was presented to the King and 
Queen, patronized by the Prince of 
Wales and the nobility, and became 
the sort of lion, on a smaller scale, 
which General Tom Thumb after- 
wards became, on less pretensions. 

Among the memorable persons 
with whom he came in contact was 
a ‘stupendous giant, eight feet three 
or four inches high,’ who was then 
exhibiting himself. This must have 
been O‘Byrne, the Irish giant, whom 
we shall notice presently. ‘Our 
surprise, says Boruwlaski, ‘was 
mutual; the giant remained a mo- 
ment speechless with astonishment ; 
then stooping half way he presented 
‘his hand, which could easily have 
contained a dozen of mine, and made 
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me a very pretty compliment.’ 
When they stood beside each 
other, the giant’s knee was near! 

on a level with the dwarf’s head. 

Joseph says no more of his colossal 
friend; yet they resided together 
some time at the Epping Inn, and 
old inhabitants still remember the 
strange picture these two presented, 
when walking out together, as they 
often did. Mathews, the comedian, 
was also a friend and admirer of our 
dwarf, and Mrs. Mathews, in the 
Memoirs of her husband,* has pre- 
served some anecdotes which may 
be quoted here :— 

In 1825 the count came to London 
(i.e. returned), and was invited occa- 
sionally to visit us. This elegant and 
fascinating person was the delight of all 
who ever knew him ; full of accomplish- 
ments and good sense, playful as an in- 
fant, and altogether the most charming 
of companions,....He had written 
his Memoirs, which he earnestly desired 
to present in person to his Majesty 
George IV., who had graciously desired, 
many years before, that they should be 
dedicated to him. 


The Memoirs here alluded to were 
peeing in 1788, and are those we 
1ave followed in the present article. 
M. Isidore Geoffroy St.-Hilaire had 
not seen them; hence several in- 
accuracies in his account of Boru- 
wlaski. The Memoirs are written 
in good French, accompanied by a 
very bald translation, and headed by 
an imposing list of aristocratic sub- 
scribers. Mrs. Mathews narrates 
how her husband contrived to get 
an interview arranged between his 
Majesty and the count: 


At the appointed hour my husband 
and his little charge were ushered into 
the presence of their sovereign, who was 
seated in his domestic circle. On the 
announcement of his expected visitors 
the king rose from his chair, and met 
Boruwlaski at the entrance, raising him 
up in his arms in a kind of embrace, 
saying, ‘My dear old friend, how de- 
lighted I am to see you!’ and then 
placed the little man upon a sofa. But 
the count’s loyalty not being so satisfied, 
he descended with the agility of a 
schoolboy, and threw himself at his 
master’s feet, who, however, would not 
suffer him to remain in that position for 
a minute, but raised him again upon the 
sofa. When the count said something 
about sitting in the presence of his 
sovereign, he was graciously told to 


* Memoirs of Charles Mathews, vol. iii. pp. 213 89. 
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‘remember for the time there was no 
sovereign there.’ . . . In the course of 
the conversation, the count, addressing 
the king in French, was told that his 
English was so good it was quite un- 
necessary to speak in any other lan- 
guage; for his Majesty, with his usual 
tact, easily discerned that he should be 
a loser in resigning the count’s prettily- 
broken English, which (as he always 
thought in his native language, and 
literally translated its idioms,) was the 
most amusing imaginable, and totally 
distinct from the imperfect English of 
other foreigners. . The king, in the 
course of conversation, said, ‘ But, count, 
you were married when I knew you: I 
hope madame is still alive, and as well 
as yourself.” ‘Ah, no! Majesty ; Isolina 
die thirty year! Fine woman! sweet, 
beauty body! You have no idea, 
Majesty.’ ‘I am sorry to hear of her 
death. Such a charming person must 
have been a great loss to you, count.’ 
‘Dat is very true, Majesty ; indid, indid, 
it was great sorrow for me!’ Just at 
this moment he recollected that it might 
be improper to lay further stress on so 
melancholy a subject on so pleasing a 
visit, Resuming, therefore, a cheerful 
tone,.the count playfully observed that 
‘he had throughout been great philoso- 
phy,’ and quoted the Frenchman's epi- 
taph upon his departed wife :— 


*Ci-git ma femme! ah qu’elle est bien, 
Pour son repos, et pour le mien!’ 


which sally surprised the king into a 
hearty laugh, while everybody present 
doubtless felt that such an allusion to 
wives might have been made at a more 
safe moment. Boruwlaski afterwards 
confessed to my husband that he was 
himself conscious, though too late, of the 
impropriety of it at that particular 
juncture. ... His Majesty then in- 
quired how old the count was, and on 
being told, with a start of surprise, ob- 
served, ‘Count, you are the finest man 
of your age I ever saw. I wish you 
could return the compliment.’ To which 
Boruwlaski, not to be outdone in cour- 
tesy, ludicrously replied, ‘Oh! Majesty, 
Jine body! indid, indid ; beauty body !’ 

The king, on accepting the book 
which the count wished to present, 
turned to the Marchioness of 
Conyngham, and took from her a 
little case containing a beautiful 
miniature watch and seals, attached 
to a superb chain, the watch ex- 

uisitely embossed with jewels. 

his he begged the count to accept, 
saying, as he held the Memoirs in 
the other hand, ‘ My dear friend, I 
shall read and preserve this as long 
as I live, for your sake; and in re- 
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turn I request you will wear this for 
mine.’ The king said to Mathews, 
in the absence of the count, ‘If I 
had a dozen sons, I could not point 
out to them a more perfect model 
of good breeding and elegance than 
the count; he is really a most 
accomplished and charming person.’ 
He also inquired if the count were 
really at ease in his circumstances, 
and was glad to be informed that 
this was the case. For we have 
omitted to mention that, after many 
years of ineffectual concert-giving, 
the count, having no Barnum to 
manage his affairs, and make a for- 
tune out of his figure, had finally 
resolved on a visit to America, 
when two charitable ladies of Dur- 
ham, named Metcalfe, made up a 
sum which purchased an annuity 
for him, thus securing him inde- 
endence for the remainder of his 
ife. And here Mrs. Mathews again 
comes to our aid with delightful 
anecdotes :— 

A wealthy tradesman of Durham had, 
upon the count’s settling in that city, 
received from him a sum of money, to 
be sunk for a life annuity. The granter 
believed that he had entered into a very 
advantageous undertaking, speculating 
as he did upon the then advanced age of 
the annuitant, and the general fact that 
dwarfs are seldom Cae But after 
a time the grocer waxed old (though 
much the count’s junior), and saw him- 
self increasing in infirmities, while the 
little grig he had speculated upon burying 
long before, had outlived thecapital upon 
which his income was secured; and, 
strange to say, gave no signs of decay. 
The unlucky old tradesman watched 
him from year to year with a jealous 
eye, and found him unaltered and ap- 
parently unalterable. Knowing the 
count to be a great alchemist, he began 
probably to suspect that he had acquired 
by his studies the elixir vite. ... In 
short, the granter of this annuity, be- 
lieving that the count bore a ‘ charmed 
life,’ gave up the struggle to outlive him, 
and died, leaving the little incumbrance, 
like Sinbad’s Old Man of the Sea, upon 
the shoulders of his successor. . . . 
Mr. Mathews was staying in Durham 
many years ago, and was walking out 
one morning with the count’s little hand 
in his, when he found himself led into a 
shop where an almost imbecile old person 
was seated. The count gaily inquired, 
‘Ah! how you do? A slow shake of 
the head told an unfavourable tale in 
return; and the aged man rather drily 
asked the count how he felt himself. 
To which he answered, with all the glee 
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and vivacity of eighteen, ‘Oh, never 
better! quite vel!’ and he ran out of the 
shop from the gaze of the aged man, 
scarcely able to restrain his merriment 
till he got out of hearing. He then told 
Mr. Mathews, during his convulsions of 
laughter, that the person they had just 
seen was the granter of his annuity. 
‘Ha! ha! ha! O Mattew, I cannot 
help! Oh poor devil, poor hold body ! 
It macks me lafiing, poor hold hanimal ! 
Oh he say prayer for me die, often when 
he slip! Oh you may depend—ha! ha! 
ha! but Boruwlaski never die! He 
calcoolated dat dwarf not live it long, et 
I live it forty year to plag him. Oh he 
is in a hobbel debblishly! I tellee dat! 
He fifty year yonger den Boruwlaski ; 
mintime he dead as soon as me. Oh 
yes, you may be sure dat—-dat is my 
oppinnon. Boruwlaski never die,’ play- 
fully nodding his little head, ‘ you may 
depend.’ Mr. Mathews asked him if 
the old man had any family (feeling 
some compassion for his hard case), to 
which the count cried out, ‘Oh he have 
it shildren twenty, like a pig, poor 
devel! mintime he riche body! Oh he 
have it goold et wast many bank noft. 
Bote he have it greet prepencity to keep 
him fast hold, poor idiot/ Jt macks me 
laffing ! 

To these indications we are en- 
abled to add that of an English 
letter, written by the count in his 
eighty-ninth year, the handwriting 
of whichis singularly firm ar 
steady, resembling that of a school- 
boy of about fourteen. We shall 
copy it literatim.* It is addressed 
to Miss Emma George, at Miss 
Bird's, Pitt-street, Edinburgh, and 
runs thus :— 

Dear Emma. I am a fraid you will 
think me negligent in not answering 
your kind Letter which I received both. 
which made me delay write soonnere 
I was en a visite at Newcastle, and I 
remain rathere to lon, and with the accei- 
dent happing when I burn your Lette in 
which been your derection, when I do 
so after reading, for alwais afraid of aney 
mischiefe at homes, what you know my 
situation, in which I remain to this day. 
and increas dayli more and more un- 
happy. I have maney things to tell 
you and you wish to know about me, 
but I cannot trust to 2 Lettere to dis- 
clos, and gave you picture of my precise 
state of my of my Life with extended 
Field, to make description of my trouble 
but only I may say truly. That I find 
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myselfe without friend in a Stranger 
Country. Yet from the aspect of flat- 
tering appearance. I thought aftere a 
very fatiging journey in the begonning 
of my Life, that no kind of vexation 
would distourb my present State of 
happiness at Durham. Upon which 
my mind been grounded, in expectation 
of all feliesity. But here what to say 
of my sorrow with astonishment, when 
I found overeeting, when I behod now 
nothing but betterness of heart, and so 
heavy a Cloud over my existance in 
misery. So I have not on friend, but I 
have wakeful body who watch all my 
motion. So I have my share to be part- 
ner with with you and support on othere, 
when we are left to ourself in a Pilgrim- 
age in which we are engaged so severely. 
To be sure I feel the disappointments of 
my situation. Yet I have experience 
that I cannot help thinking that it was 
well that Providence had blessed me, to 
alowd me kindly as litll as it is; Yet to 
accommodated Dear Emma according to 
fortune which God gave me, which Dear 
Emma will receive next month your £5. 
I beg Dear Emma make your selfe 
happy and not uneasy if some time I 
delay in answering your Lettere. Not- 
withstanding you most know me now to 
trust me and have Confidence in me that 
I ame not Changable nature, but remain, 
and believe me, your sincer affectiont, 
Joseph Boruwlaski. 
Durham 17 March 1828. 


We have little more to record of 
this singular being, who lived to the 
extraordinary age of ninety-eight ; 
a great age for an ordinary man, 
and quite without example in the 
history of dwarfs.| He died at 
Bank’s Cottage, near Durham, on 
the sth of September, 1837, and his 
remains were placed near those of 
Stephen Kemble, in the nine altars 
of Durham Cathedral. It is stated 
in the Gentleman's Magazine (Oct., 
1837), that the cottage was a gift of 
some of the prebendaries of Durham, 
who also allowed him a handsome 
income. They may have given him 
the cottage, but the income came, as 
Boruwlaski himself informs us, from 
the Misses Metcalfe. If the reader 
attentively considers the story we 
have narrated, he will perceive that 
the count, although an anomaly in 
respect of size, was in all other re- 
spects a perfectly formed man, and 
is distinguished from most other 





* For the sight of this curiosity, and the permission to print it, we have to thank 
the ever-ready obligingness of Mr. Monckton Milnes. 

+ A full-length portrait of him may be seen in the Hunterian Museum, life-size, 
leaning against a chair, 
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dwarfs by longevity, paternity, and 
intelligence. The anomaly, there- 
fore, could not have been deeply- 
seated. He was a perfect copy of 
nature’s finest work, printed in duo- 
decimo. 
M. St.-Hilaire cites from the 
Philosophical Transactions (1751- 
2), the case of a dwarf named Hop- 
on who at fifteen years of age 
stood only two feet seven, and 
weighed between twelve and thir- 
teen pounds. He had all the signs 
ofoldage. He was bent, deformed, 
and troubled with a dry cough. 
His hearing and sight were bad; 
his teeth almost all decayed. He 
was very thin, and so weak as 
scarcely to be able to stand. Till 
the age of seven he had been gay, 
healthy, and active; nor at that 
age did he show any indications of 
arrested growth. He was well 
formed, and weighed nineteen 
ounds, 7. ¢., six pounds more than 
e weighed at fifteen. From that 
— his health declined, and his 
ody wasted. He came from healthy 
parents of ordinary stature, and was 
the second of six children, another of 
whom was alsoa dwarf. ‘This case, 
which is by nomeanswithoutparallel, 
is curiously contrasted with those of 
Jefirey Hudson and _ Boruwlaski, 
and shows how much more aberrant 
the anomaly of structure was. And 
still more aberrant is that of Dant- 
low, the Russian dwarf, who was 
only thirty inches high; he was 
without arms, and had only four 
toes on each foot. With his feet he 
made pen-and-ink sketches, rivalling 
etchings; and knitted stockings 
with needles made of wood. He 
ate with his left foot; learned with 
reat facility, and was eager to learn. 
Ve will only mention two other 
examples, published by M. Virey, 
which belong to our own day, and 
are in important respects typical. 
One of these was a German girl, ex- 
hibited in Paris in 1816 ; she was 
of parents above the average height, 
who had, however, previously pro- 
ducedamale dwarf. At eight years 
old she weighed no more than an 
ordinary new-born infant; her 
height was eighteen inches. In 
temper she was gay, restless, and 
excitable. Her pulse normally was 
at ninety-four. M. Virey’s second 
example is Thérése Souvray, a com- 
patriote of Bébé, and destined to be 
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the bride of that dwarf,to whom 
she was solemnly affianced in the 

ear 1761; but death snatched the 
Cidiceuens from her, and as the 
fiancee of this celebrated man, she 
was exhibited in Paris during the 
year 1821. She was then seventy- 
three years of age; gay, healthy, 
lively, and danced the dance of her 
country, in company with her sister, 
two years her senior, and measuring 
only three feet and a-half (French 
measure). 

We need cite no further ex- 
amples, since those already cited 
embrace all the typical aspects of 
the question occupying us; and 
from them we may set down a few 
general conclusions; in doing 80, 
however, it will be well to bear in 
mind, that the very fact of dwarfs 
being anomalies, renders any gene- 
ralization respecting them subject 
to many qualifications in each par- 
ticular instance. Thus, although it 
is true, as a general fact, that they 
are short-lived and unintelligent, we 
have seen examples of more than 
ordinary intelligence in Boruwlaski 
and his brother, and Jeffrey Hud- 
son, and of longevity in them and 
the sisters Souvray. One may as- 
sert, indeed, that longevity and in- 
telligence are intimately allied in 
the dwarf organization; for when- 
ever the anomaly of growth is not 
srofound enough toaffect the health, 
it is presumably too superficial to 
affect the intelligence; and vice 
versd, when we see a being passing 
rapidly from childhood to old age, 
we may be certain that the organism 
is too aberrant from the normal type 
to permit the free development of 
intelligence. Another general fact 
about dwarfs, and one to which we 
know of no exception, is, that they 
are very excitable, and consequently 
irascible; when in good health, 
lively, restless, and turbulent. This, 
indeed, is a characteristic of men 
and animals of the small type. Itis 
of vulgar observation that little men 
are generally more excitable than 
large men, little animals more rapid 
and vivacious than large animals of 
the same genus: a terrier, for in- 
stance, is more vivacious than a mas- 
tiff, a race-horse than a Flemish cart- 
horse. The ordinary, we may say 
the only, explanation yet offered of 
this fact, is the supposition of a 
greater rapidity in the circulation, 
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dependent on a smaller circle for 
the blood to traverse ; an explana- 
tion which is obviously imperfect, 
for it would imply that two men or 
two animals of equal size would 
present equal vivacity, which as- 
suredly is not the case. We shall 
endeavour in the Second Part of this 
Essay to furnish another explana- 
tion, but meanwhile let it be noted 
that size is one element in the ques- 
tion of relative vivacity, and that 
consequently dwarfs might @ priort 
be pronouneed vivacious. 

nother general fact respecting 
dwarfs is their sterility. Only two 
exceptions are known to us; that of 
Boruwlaski, and that of the female 
dwarf, thirty-three inches high, 
whose portrait may be seen in the 
Hunterian Museum of the College 
of Surgeons. She died in childbirth. 
If we consider that the children of 
Boruwlaski were of the normal size 
(as indeed the laws of hereditary 
transmission assure us they would 
be, because the size of the race is 
reproduced), we understand how a 
female dwarf could not possibly give 
birth to a child; and therefore, 
even if the general fact of sterility 
did not prevent the possibility of a 
race of dwarfs, the law of hereditary 
reproduction of the normal type 
would generally prevent it. 

Dwarfs are always the offspring 
of parents having the average 
stature, or somewhat above it; are 
mostly born at nine months, and 
from fruitful mothers, who, however, 
generally give birth to more than 
one anomalous structure. Twins 
are excessively rare. Dwarfs appear 
to be as common among races lofty 
in stature as among those of diminu- 
tive stature; and are as often male 
as female. Although, for the most 
part, born of extremely diminutive 
size, they are sometimes born of 
average size, but cease to grow at 
the ordinary rate. Such, for ex- 
ample, was Hopkins. Virey cites 
a case the obverse of this; a dwarf 
child, on reaching the age of fifteen, 
grew with great rapidity, and finally 
attained the height of five feet. 
Daily experience furnishes examples 
of the same phenomenon in a less 
marked degree: stumpy children 
shooting up into tall men andwomen, 
after the advent of puberty. There 
are numerous examples also, of ani- 
mals and men born much below the 
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average standard, but afterwards 
attaining it. The average length of 
a new-born child is eighteen inches ; 
but children perfectly well made 
and vigorous are born at the proper 
period measuring only sixteen, fif- 
teen, fourteen, and even thirteen 
inches. Founding on such facts as 
these, M. St.-Hilaire classes all 
diminutions of size under three 
heads :— 

1. An individual may, during ges- 
tation or infancy, be of a size very 
inferior to that which is normal ; 
but after a lapse of time, more or 
less considerable, he may undergo 
a rapid increase, so as finally to 
attain the normal standard. In 
these cases the anomaly is ¢emporary. 

2. Sometimes the individual is 
born of the normal size, and grows 
rapidly ; but suddenly the rate of 
aamath is arrested, and the normal 
standard is never reached. 

3. Finally, the infant is one born 
of remarkably small dimensions, 
and the rate of growth continues 
slow, so that during the whole of 
life nothing like the normal standard 
is approached. These are born 
dwarfs, and dwarfs they remain to 
the end. 

Tt will be useful here to glance at 
the obverse anomalies exhibited by 
giants, or those anomalies of aug- 
mentation which run parallel with 
the anomalies of diminution. They 
also are to be ranged under three 
heads :— 

1. We have the well-known ‘prize 
baby,’ whose enormous bulk is the 
pride of parents and the plague of 
nurserymaids, and who nevertheless 
grows up to be something Jess than 
the average height. 

2. We have examples of children 
who prematurely reach the dimen- 
sions of the adult : gigantic boys who 
never grow after boyhood, and re- 
main average-sized men. 

3. Finally, we have those who, 
born of enormous size, continue to 
grow at the same ratio, and are 
permanently giants. 

Here are two groups of pheno- 
mena which at present stand in need 
of scientific explanation; before 
attempting to explain them we shall 
request the reader’s attention to 
the principal facts known ne 
giants; and having thus under his 
eye all that is known of dwarfs and 
giants, he will be better able to 
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follow us in the delicate and difficult 
attempt to reduce the phenomena 
to ascertained physiological laws. 
The literature of gigantology is 
more ample than instructive, writers 
having been somewhat too diligent 
with the fables of antiquity, and too 
negligent of investigated facts. 
There can be no necessity for our 
pausing here to examine the once 
much-mooted question of a race of 
giants supposed to have existed in 
ancient time. The same reasons 
which forbade the belief in a race of 
dwarfs, forbid the belief in a race of 
giants: a race of anomalies being a 
much greater physiological than 
verbal contradiction ; and in refe- 
rence to giants it has this further 
difficulty, that they are, without 
known exception, always sterile. 
Many persons, however, will pre- 
sent the question in another and 
more plausible form, asking whether 
the normal standard has not been 
gradually degenerating, so that by 
mounting sufficiently high in the 
records of antiquity, we should meet 
with a standard so enormously sur- 
passing our own as to constitute a 
race of giants. This question has 
in it no intrinsic improbability. 
That a race can be degenerated we 
see in the Spanish nobility, not to 
mention various animals ; but even 
if the question were affirmatively 
established, there would be no race 
of giants for us to believe in, but 
simply a race of men whose stature 
enormously exceeded our own,—who 
were not anomalies at all, any more 
than the mastiff is an anomaly com- 
pared with the terrier. Nor is this 
a verbal distinction only ; the scien- 
tifie idea of a giant is something 
rigorously precise, which altogether 
excludes its identification with a 
larger race. It will presently be 
seen what constitutes a giant in 
scientific language ; meanwhile, the 
reader will perhaps be obliging 
enough to accept our affirmation. 
Yet even that is needless, for 
although we have admitted that 
there is no intrinsic improbability 
in the _———— of a cam race 
having formerly existed, we are 
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forced at the same time to admit 
that there is not a tittle of evidence 
in its favour. Our evidence respect- 
ing past races is scanty indeed, but 
we have absolutely none in favour of 
the degeneracy of the human form. 
As far as the evidence of monuments, 
armour, implements, tombs, &c., 
enables us to form any opinion, we 
are forced to declare that the men 
who lived before Agamemnon, 
strong though they were, were not 
of nobler stature than the men who 
now speculate about them. The 
geologist has not found a single 
bone belonging to those pretended 
giants; not even a single portion of 
bone, from which some great con- 
structive intellect could show us 
the probable structure of these an- 
cestral giants, as our own great 
Owen did for the Dinornis. True it 
is that, for many years, the bones of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, mastodons, 
whales, &c., were exhibited_as proofs 
of human degeneracy, and as re- 
mains of the pre-historic giants ; but 
who now believes in these proofs ? 
We need not read Cuvier’s Ossemens 
Fossiles to know what credit such 
evidence deserves. A mere glance 
at one or two of the most illustra- 
tive examples would suflice.* 

Very well known to fame is the 
Sicilian giant whose skeleton was 
found at Trapani, in the fourteenth 
century, which was at once pro- 
nounced to be the skeleton of Poly- 
phemus, dear to all readers of Theo- 
eritus. It was calculated that his 
height must have been three hun- 
dred feet ; a moderate allowance for 
a Cyclop. But the erudite believers 
who thus established the proportions 
of the giant, seem never to have 
been puzzled by the fact, that only 
thirty feet was the height of the 
eave in which he was said to have 
been found seated, with a ‘mast of 
some high ammiral’ for a walking- 
stick. Some sceptics indeed pointed 
out that the bones were very dif- 
ferent in form from human bones ; 
but this objection was set aside as 
frivolously flippant. Why should 
serene who differed so enor- 
mously in stature, not also differ in 


* Here, as indeed throughout this paper, we are principally employing the 
historical materials brought together by M. Isidore St.-Hilaire, in his valuable 
Histoire Générale des Anomalies de U Organization. 3 vols. Paris, 1832; a general 
acknowledgment which we would have understood in its fullest sense, to avoid the 
perpetual repetition of citation. 
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form from our puny race? He was 
sixty times as high as the sceptics ; 
why should he closely resemble 
them in other respects? Did not 
St. Augustine find the tooth of a 
giant, in Utica, large enough to 
make a hundred miserable modern 
molars ? 

Still more celebrated was King 
Teutobochus, whose remains were 
discovered in the Dauphiné, not far 
from the Rhone, in 1613. A sur- 

eon, named Mazurier, brought 
them to Paris, declaring them to 
have been found in a tomb thirty 
feet long, bearing this inscription, 
* Teutobochus Rex.’ Now, then, 
might all Paris, in exchange for a 
trifle of silver, behold the veritable 
remains of the Cimbrian warrior 
slain by Marius; and, to prove his 
identity, fifty coins bearing the 
effigy of Marius were found inside 
the tomb. No one ever saw these 
coins; but some people are so 
curious! Paris paid its money libe- 
rally, and gaped in wide-mouthed 
wonderment. A few sceptical phy- 
sicians, especially the great Riolan, 
wrote fiercely against the imposture, 
but others as fiercely espoused the 
giant’s cause, and this paper war 
stimulated public curiosity. The 
bones were the bones of a mas- 
todon. 

In a word, all the fossils hitherto 
discovered, and supposed to belong 
to giants, have, on inspection, been 
proved to belong to brutes. All 
the evidence by which a colossal 
race of men was once accredited 
disappears; and no one scienti- 
fically educated now believes that 
giants ever existed as a race, al- 
though individual giants have been 
far from rare. Men of seven feet are 
not so rare but that many readers 
must have seen such; and a visit to 
the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons will convince any one that 
even eight feet have been reached. 
Among the osteological curiosities 
of that collection stands the skeleton 
of the Irish giant, O’Byrne, eight 
feet high; and beside it stands the 
skeleton of Mademoiselle Crachami, 
only twenty-three inches high: two 
striking types of the giant and 
dwarf, not belonging to fable, not 
liable to the scepticism which must 
ever hang over the reports of tra- 
vellers, but standing there in naked 
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reality, measurable by a prosaic 
foot-rule. We read, indeed, of 
eight feet and a half,and even of nine 
feet, having been attained; but 
here, at any rate, is O'Byrne, a 
solid, measurable fact, admitting of 
no doubt. That one must generally 
doubt all reported measurements of 
wondrous types, is illustrated, even 
in the case of O'Byrne. The 
Annual Register, in its obituary for 
June, 1783, vol. xxvi., p. 209, gives 
this account of him :— 


In Cockspur- street, Charing-cross, 
aged only twenty-two, Mr. Charles 
Byrne, the famous Irish giant, whose 
death is said to have been precipitated 
by excessive drinking, to which he was 
always addicted, but more particularly 
since his late loss of almost all his pro- 
perty, which he had simply invested in 
a single bank-note of £700. 

Our philosophical readers may not be 
displeased to know, on the credit of an 
ingenious correspondent who had oppor- 
tunity of informing himself, that Mr. 
Byrne, in August, 1780, measured 
eight feet ; that in 1782 he had gained 
two inches ; and after he was dead he 
measured eight feet four inches. 

Neither his father, mother, brother, 
nor any other person of his family, was 
of an extraordinary size. 


Nothing can be more precise than 
the measurements here given: eight 
feet four he is said to have been, 
and such Boruwlaski reports him 
to have been, in the passage for- 
merly quoted; yet there stands his 
skeleton, measuring, upon the testi- 


mony of Professor Owen (in the 
Catalogue of the Osteology of the 
Hunterian Museum), ‘ eight feet in 
a straight line from the vertex to 
the sole.’ This is, of course, only 
the height of the skeleton; and we 
niust allow about two inches more 
for the scalp and hair, and the soft 
cushion below the heel, which gives 
us eight feet two inches as the abso- 
lute height of the living man. 

Here closes our descriptive notice 
of those dwarfs and giants of whom 
we have accurate details. The 
examples cited are sufliciently typi- 
cal to enable us to understand all 
the general phenomena of these 
marvellous creatures; and in our 
next paper we shall endeavour to 
offer something like a physiological 
explanation of these . aberrations 
from the normal standard. 


G. H. L. 
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SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON.* 


Ww. attempted in a recent num- 
bert to give some account of Sir 
Archibald Alison’s political opinions 
and speculations: we propose on 
the present occasion to consider 
his literary merits. 

There are few things in which a 
writer's capacity is more fairly tested 
than in the choice of his subject. 
To undertake impossibilities is the 
clearest proof which can be given of 
deficiency of judgment; and a more 
totally unmanageable scheme than 
that which Sir Archibald has exco- 
gitated, and in a certain sense exe- 
cuted, it would be hard to imagine. 
The first volumes of this work were 
published in 1854, and from an ex- 
pression in vol. i. p.27, the first chap- 
ter of the first volume appears to 
have been written in 1851; we have 
now arrived at 1856, and in the last 
five years Sir Archibald has written, 
amongst other things, the History 
of England, France, Russia, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, from 1815 to 1840, a 
period of twenty-five years. When 
we recollect how long it took Mr. 
Macaulay to write the History of 
England alone, for a period of four- 
teen years, we may form some kind 
of conception of the relative position 
of the two historians. It is simply 
impossible that any man should 
be able to write the history of the 
whole civilized world during half a 
century. That a contemporary 
should be able to write it is still 
more out of the question; that he 
should be able to write it in five 
years is one of the wildest dreams 
that an altogether inordinate vanity 
and self-sufliciency ever conceived. 
Yet this is what Sir Archibald claims 
to have done. Something like 3000 
closely-printed octavo pages are the 
produce of less than 1500 working 
days. If an ordinary person’s pri- 
vate correspondence during that 
pees were printed, it would hardly 

e so voluminous, if he were neither 
in love nor at law; and yet a per- 
formance of this kind, which is bad 
on the face of it, has been exalted 
into a separate style of history, 
something between Montesquieu 
and Macaulay, and has been one of 


them any passports which have 
pushed itsauthor forwards to all sorts 
of honours, literary, social, and poli- 
tical. The arrangement of this ex- 
traordinary book is as singular as its 
bulk. Chapters on different subjects 
are heaped together, apparently upon 
no principle whatever. The follow- 
ing are the subjects treated of in 
vol. v. ‘Constitutional History of 
Germany from 1814 to1848.—Litera- 
ture of Germany during the first 
half of the nineteenth century.— 
History of France from December, 
1831, to June, 1832, and the treaty 
with Holland in 1833.—France from 
June, 1832, to June, 1834.—England 
from 1833 to 1834.—Turkey, Greece, 
Egypt, and the East, from the 
Treaty of Adrianople in 1828, to 
the treaty of 13th March, 1841.’ 
All these matters, with an infinite 
quantity of speculation and repeti- 
tion, are treated of in 689 octavo 
pages. Sir Archibald’s space is as 
disproportioned to his subject in one 
direction, as it is to his or to any 
other human being’s powers in 
another. It is impossible that any 
man should write upwards of 3000 
pages worth reading in five years, and 
is Only less incredible that any man 
should write the History of Europe 
forthe last halfcentury in 3000 pages. 
That one man should know all about 
England, France, Russia, the south 
of Europe, and the East, is incon- 
ceivable; but it is still more hard to 
believe that if any one did possess 
that knowledge, he should arrange 
it in such a manner as to heap up 
in one mass, the history of German 
literature, the history of the troubles 
which followed the Revolution of 
1830, the history of Lord Grey’s 
Ministry, and the history of Turkey, 
Egypt, and the East. We need 
look no further than the table of 
contents to get a very clear notion 
of the real value of the book by 
which Sir Archibald Alison has, 
according to some of his critics, 
done for our own time what Gibbon 
did for the period to which his 
history refers. One advantage the 
author no doubt derives from his 
extraordinary voluminousness, — it 





* History of Ewrope, from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Lowis 


Napoleon in 1852. 


By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. 5 vols. Blackwoods. 1854-6. 


+ See Fraser’s Magazine for May, 1856. 
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is almost impossible for any one 
who does not make the same claims 
to omniscience as himself, to pretend 
to offer an opinion upon the value 
of a great proportion of the book. 
Here and there mistakes of the most 
extraordinary kind let in a good 
deal of light upon the exactness of 
the author’s studies. When, for 
example, a Scotchman gravely lays 
it down as ‘a fixed, eternal, un- 
changeable law of nature,’ that 
machinery ‘has no influence in 
cheapening the production of food,’ 
we are tempted to doubt whether 
he ever saw one of the great low- 
land farms. If he would take the 
trouble to go over any one of them, 
he would find an immense proportion 
of the farm work done by steam- 
engines ; and if he pushed his re- 
searches a very little farther, he 
would discover that under the in- 
fluence of free-trade, mechanical 
contrivances for economising agri- 
cultural labour have been adopted in 
every part of the kingdom, and that 
this adoption has been so general, 
that a vast extent of what was open 
down or common ten years ago, is 
now under cultivation. In another 
place Sir Archibald, wishing to prove 
that ‘great powers and profound 
capacity’ rarely attain university 
honours, makes the following re- 
markable statement: ‘Bacon made 
no figure at college, Adam Smith 
was unknown to academic fame, 
Burke was never heard of at Trinity 
College, Dublin, Locke was expelled 
Srom Cambridge.’ We should have 
thought that of those few moderately 
well educated persons who were not 
aware of the fact that Locke was an 
Oxford man, there was not one who, 
since the publication of the two first 
volumes of Mr. Macaulay’s History, 
was not familiar with the disgraceful 
story of the base intrigues by which 
he was robbed of his studentship at 
Christ Church. Sir Archibald seems 
to think that he was expelled from 
Cambridge for ignorance or in- 
subordination. However discredit- 
able blunders of this kind may be, 
they might have occurred in more 
trustworthy historians. It is only 
when we take them in connexion 
with the general texture of Sir 
Archibald’s history that they ac- 
quire a peculiar importance. After 
reading a certain number of pages, 
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it becomes painfully obvious that 
we are reading something of which 
any one with two or three standard 
books of reference, a pair of scissors, 
and a modicum of paste, might write 
an amount bounded only by the 
length of his authorities, and even 
that limitation might be easily 
evaded by the expedient of repetition. 
With praiseworthy honesty Sir 
Archibald gives his authorities at 
the end of every paragraph, but they 
are a most marvellous revelation of 
the nakedness of the land. The 
chapters which refer to France are 
extracted almost entirely from the 
Annuaire Historique, M. Capefigue, 
M. Louis Blane’s Histoire de Dix 
Ans,and M. Lamartine. The chap- 
ters on English history are taken 
almost exclusively from the Annual 
Register, with occasional abstracts of 
enormous length of the speeches in 
Hansard’s Debates. The principal, 
indeed almost the only, authorities 
quoted in the chapter, containing 112 
pages, on Spanish history from 1814 
—20 (ch. vil. vol. 2), are the Annual 
Register and the Annuaire Histo- 
rigue. 

We will give a single example of 
this meagreness, but it is one which 
goes far to show the character of 
the whole book. In vol. v. p. 
274-5, an account is given of the 
trial of the St. Simonians. It oecu- 
pies just one page and a-half, and 
is based upon a passage in M. Cape- 
figue, and apparently upon no other 
authority. Considering the part 
which Socialism generally, and St. 
Simonianism in particular, played 
in French history—and considering 
the moral significance of the move- 
ment, and the fact that M. Louis 
Blane has devoted a very long and 
avery interesting chapter to a de- 
tailed account of its progress, prin- 
ciples, and extinction, it is surely a 
most slovenly way of writing history 
to refer to a single point only in 
the creed of the sect in question, 
and to quote a single author only 
upon the subject. ‘he whole book 
bears every mark of bookmaking. 
It is written throughout upon scanty 
information, in a thoroughly care- 
less, hasty manner. We do not 
profess to have compared Sir 
Archibald’s statements with his 
authorities, but seeing what his 
authorities are, and how he has used 
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them, we feel no sort of doubt that 
his material is by no means superior 
to his workmanship. 

His sentences are hardly ever 
elegant, and are constantly entirely 
ungrammatical. We give a few 
instances, which might be in- 
definitely extended. ‘ Capital pu- 
nishment was taken from many 
offences which it was a disgrace to 
English legislation to have ever 
affixed to them’ (vol. iv. p. 114). 
‘His expedition to Portugal was 
done on the call of an ancient ally, 
and necessary to maintain the cha- 
racter of England,’ &c. (vol. iv. 
p- 120.) ‘Mr. Grant immediately 
resigned, and this was soon after 
followed by that [what?] of the 
Duke of Clarence’ (vol. iv. p. 
126.) ‘As to the petitions got up 
last year, they were obviously done 
so for a political purpose’ (vol. 
iv. p. 137). ‘The public indig- 
nation was loudly expressed against 
what was deemed the treachery of 
some, the slavishness of others, the 
tergiversation of all, and a great and 
irremediable shake [? was] given to 
the confidence of the people in the 
integrity of public men which as it 
had been in times past the palla- 
dium of the nation’s fortune, so its 
loss presaged its [the nation’s, or 
the integrity’s, or the fortune’s?] 
future boundless calamities’ (vol. 
iv. p. 174). ‘ Death, and extreme 
prudence of conduct, alone saved him 
from dethronement’ (vol. i. p. 5). 
* Effects which have left indelible 
traces inthe future [subsequent] his- 
tory of mankind’ (vol. i. p.7).‘ Iseeat 
the bar he who first,’ &e. (vol. v. p. 
598). The followingis good grammar, 
but it expresses the very reverse of 
Sir Archibald’s meaning. ‘The forces 
of the Czar never could have re-es- 
tablished despotic power in Austria, 
if the brief experience of revyo- 
lutionary anarchy had not made it 
generally felt [these four words 
might have been expressed by 
‘proved’] that #¢ [P revolutionary 
anarchy| was preferable to the 
storms of faction.” We might en- 
large this list to any extent. We 
can hardly read a page of Sir Archi- 
bald’s writings without meeting 
with some solecism of the kind, 
which might have been removed by 
very slight alterations, if the author 
had thought it worth his while to 
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make a fair copy of his manuscript. 
It is impossible not to see that a 
man who writes thus is either en- 
tirely deficient in education, or 
utterly careless as to the quality, so 
long as he is at ease about the 
quantity, of his workmanship. 

Of the literary merits of Sir 
Archibald’s style we need say the 
less, as he has himself given us an 
altogether unparalleled opportunity 
of estimating them. To an account 
of Queen Caroline’s trial he has ap- 
pended a note in these words :— 
‘The reader of Macaulay’s incom- 
parable Essay on Warren Hastings 
need not be told what model was in 
the author’s eye in this paragraph ; 
but no one can feel so strongly as 
he does the futility of all attempts 
to rival that noble picture.’ Sir 
Archibald would have done wisely 
not to challenge the comparison, 
but the attempt and the execu- 
tion are both so remarkable, that 
we could give no better illustra- 
tion of his style. Some parts of 
Sir Archibald’s description are 
original, and some are copies. We 
do not know which are the most 
characteristic. Thus Mr. Macaulay 
describes Westminster Hall as ‘ the 
Great Hall of William Rufus ;’ and 
he goes on to refer to its having 
been the scene of the trials of Bacon, 
Somers, Strafford, and Charles I. 

This is Sir Archibald’s exor- 
dium :— 

Within that august hall, fraught with 
so many interesting recollections, where 
so many noble men had perished, and 
innocence had so often appealed from 
the cruelty of man to the justice of 
heaven; where Anne Boleyn had 
called God to witness, and Queen 
Catherine had sobbed at severance from 
her children; where Elizabeth had 
spoken to the hearts of her people, and 
Anne had thrilled at the recital of Marl- 
borough’s victories ; whose walls were 
still hung with the storied scene of the 
destruction of the Armada—was all that 
was great and all that was noble in 
England assembled for the trial of the 
consort of the sovereign, the daughter 
of the House of Brunswick. 

Sir Archibald’s ‘ interesting recol- 
lections’ are to us exceedingly ques- 
tionable. In the House of Lords 
it seems ‘so many noble men had 
perished.’ We should like to know 
who they were. People were often 
condemned there, but an execution 
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in the House of Lords would have 
been a startling thing at any time. 
‘Anne Boleyn had called God to 
witness’—Anune Boleyn’s celebrated 
letter was written from the Tower, 
where also her trial took place. 
*‘ Queen Catherine had sobbed at 
severance from her children.’ The 
divoree between Henry VIII. and 
Queen Catherine was tried, not 
in the House of Lords, but ‘in the 
great hall of the Black Friars.’ The 
Queen had only one child, after- 
wards Queen Mary, and in her 
famous speech on that occasion did 
not refer to her. Certainly it is 
futile enough to attempt to rival 
Mr. Macaulay by associating the 
House of Lords with ‘ interesting 
recollections’ of events which never 
happened at all, or happened else- 
where. We must not, however, 
fail to do justice to Sir Archibald’s 
original genius. This is how Mr. 
Macaulay describes great men:— 
There were Fox and Sheridan, the 
English Demosthenes and the English 
Hyperides. There was Burke, ignorant 
indeed, or negligent, of the art of adapt- 
ing his reasonings and his style to the 
capacity and taste of his hearers, but in 
amplitude of comprehension and rich- 
ness of imagination, superior to every 
orator, ancient or modern. There, 
with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, 
appeared the finest gentleman of the 
age, his form developed by every manly 
exercise, his face beaming with intelli- 
gence and spirit, the ingenuous, the 
chivalrous, the high-souled Windham. 


And this is the style preferred by 
Sir Archibald :— 


There was to be seen the noble fore- 
head and serene countenance of Castle- 
reagh—the same now, in the throes of 
domestic anxiety, as when he affronted 
the power of France, and turned the 
scales of fortune on the plains of Cham- 
pagne ; there the Roman head of Wel- 
lington, still in the prime of life, but 
whose growing intellectual expression 
bespoke the continual action of thought 
on that constitution of iron. Liverpool 
was there, calm and unmoved amidst 
a nation’s throes, and patiently enduring 
the responsibility of a proceeding on 
which the gaze of the world was fixed ; 
and Sidmouth, whose courage nothing 
could daunt, and whose tutelary arm 
had so long enchained the fiery spirit 
which was now bursting forth on every 
side. There was Eldon, whose unaided 
abilities had placed him at the head of 
this august assembly, and who was now 
VOL. LIV. NO. CCCXX. 
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called to put bis vast stores of learning 

to their noblest use—that of holding 
the scales of justice even 2gainst his 
strongest interests and prepossessions ; 
and there was Copley, the terror of 
whose cross-examination proved so fatal 
on the trial, and presaged the fame of 
his career as Lord Chancellor. There 
was Grey, whose high intellectual fore- 
head, big with the destinies of England, 
bespoke the coming revolution in her 
social state: and Lansdowne, in whom 
suavity of manner and dignity of deport- 
ment adorned, without concealing, the 
highest gifts of eloquence and states- 
manship. 

How could a man’s having a high 
forehead bespeak a coming revo- 
lution? and why should ‘‘suavity 
of manner and dignity of deport- 
ment’ conceal eloquence and states- 
manship? Are eloquent statesmen 
usually vulgar and undignified P 

This fine writing is a fair specimen 
of Sir Archibald’s clumsy hurry and 
effort, but his style has other pecu- 
liarities which are conclusive evi- 
dence of the haste with which he 
writes. It is full of stock phrases. 
Thus he says, at least three times 
over, in the very same words, that 
in 1847 ‘A famine of the 13th fell 
on the roth century’—viz., in vol. i. 
p- to, and in vol. iv. pp. 187, 195; 
and he hardly ever describes the 
character of any remarkable person 
without saying that his talents 
either were or were not ‘of the 
very highest order.’ Thus Lord 
Grey was ‘gifted by nature with 
talents of a very high order.’ Lord 
Palmerston’s ‘abilities are not onl 
of the highest order, but,’ &e.; ‘1f 
Lord Melbourne’s ‘talents were not 
of the highest order,’ &c. Sir James 
Graham ‘unites to these talents of 
a very high order.’ Mr. Canning’s 
‘ talents were of the very first order.’ 
A debate in 1831 ‘elicited talent 
of the very highest order.’ There 
can surely be no stronger proof of 
haste, and of that mental poverty 
which hasty writing produces, than 
the constant recurrence of catch- 
words like these. The same thing 
is proved still more clearly by the 
frequent and causeless repetitions, 
and by the endless commonplaces 
by which the book is disfigured. 

very chapter begins with a string 
of general reflections, mostly absurd, 
often contradictory, and always 
commonplace to the last degree, ex- 
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cept when they arecrotchety. Ima- 
gine a man beginning a chapter 
about the currency laws with a 
sentence of which the marginal note 
is ‘ Vicissitudes, and ceaseless chain 
of events in human life ;’ or an ac- 
count of the Polish Revolution of 
1830-1, by reflections on the ‘ter- 
rible wars which have ever. pre- 
vailed between Europe and Asia ;’ or 
interlarding his introductory chapter 
with paragraphs to this effect, p. 47, 
‘Effect of general education on 
general morality’ (including a quo- 
tation of our old friend, ‘ Ingenuas 
didicisse’); p. 48, ‘Proof of this 
from various countries;’ p. 49, 
‘Reasons of this peculiarity in 
human nature;’ p.50, ‘General power 
of thought over mankind;’ p. 51, 
* Great consequent influence of mind 
on human affairs.’ In the whole of 
Thucydides’ history there is about a 

ge and a half of reflections; in 
Sir Archibald Alison’s almost every- 
thing is reflection which is not 
Annual Register. It shows a won- 
derful want of sensibility or of 


knowledge to suppose that any 
human being cares to know what 
almost any other human being thinks 


about most of the subjects on which 
Sir Archibald dilates with such 
curious naiveté. There are only two 
or three views which can be taken 
of most of them, and the turn of a 
sentence, or the use of a single 
epithet, will show as clearly which 
the writer adopts, as the colour of a 
ticket shows the class by which a 
railroad passenger is entitled to 
travel. The repetitions are as tire- 
some as the platitudes. We have 
upon the single subject of the cur- 
rency the following utterances :— 
vol. 1. pp. 30, 899-, 70, 96, 125, 314- 
5» $9q-3 li., 378, sqq.; li. 665, 750; 
Iv. 58, 202; not to mention innu- 
merable incidental allusions to the 
subject. A man who cared for his 
reader's time would simply state his 
opinion and have done with it. 
Such are some of the remarks 
which are suggested by the general 
character of the book; but it claims 
to be not only a political, but also a 
literary, history of Europe during 
the last half century. It is not un- 
instructive to see how a man whose 
name is coupled with those of the 
greatest historians of England, and 
who is supposed by some people to 
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have added another to their number, 
treats this great subject. We 
have separate chapters on English, 
French, and German literature. 
In the first, one hundred and two, in 
the second, forty-three, in the third, 
fifty-six writers, artists, and actors 
are severally criticised. It would 
be mere presumption to attempt to 
estimate the justice of a great pro- 
—_ of Sir Archibald’s opinions. 

e must be a bold man who would 
undertake to express an opinion on 
the merits of two hundred and one 
writers upon every sort of subject ; 
but we may notice that in the list 
of German authors there is no 
notice of Hegel or of Savigny; in the 
list of French authors nothing is said 
of Comte, of Martin, of Laboulaye, 
of Troplong, or any other jurist 
whatever; of any French novelist 
except Victor Hugo, George Sand, 
and Eugéne Sue; of any artist except 
Le Gros and Vernet. But it is not 
of Sir Archibald’s omissions that 
we complain. If he had omitted 
the rest of his critical chapters, his 
book would have been all the better. 
What he has done is a great deal 
worse than what he has left undone. 
The chapter on English literature 
appears to us one of the most curious 
specimens of slipshod gossip that 
ever called itself either history or 
criticism. Like the rest of the book 
in which it occurs, it is at once too 
long and too short. Too long in 
proportion to the matter which it 
contains, and too short in proportion 
to the matter which it professes to 
contain. Thus, just twenty pages 
are devoted to an account of English 
poetry from the beginning of the 
century to the present time. It 
wants no very deep consideration of 
the subject to show that it would 
require great knowledge, great 
patience, and great compression to 
treat such a subject as it ought to 
be treated in such a space. If we 
take Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, 
and Tennyson as representatives of 
four very different schools of poetry, 
and if we attempt to form an esti- 
mate of the circumstances which 
gave to the writings of each of them 
their peculiar character, we shall 
see that to criticise them adequately 
would require a very wide acquaint- 
ance not only with the literary his- 
tory of the country, but with the 
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eneral tone of various parts of 

nglish society. It would be a 
most curious thing to inquire how 
it came to pass that, at the same 
iene, tho per test satisfaction of Scott 
and the perfect dissatisfaction of 
Byron with the existing state of 
things should be boundlessly popu- 
lar with the very same readers. It 
would tax any man’s power to show 
how far Byron was right, and how 
far he was wrong, in the position 
which he assumed towards society ; 
how far his misanthropy had an 
excuse, and how far it was the result 
of mere vanity; and to point out 
the inferences as to the state of 
society at large which the wonder- 
ful development of vanity and self- 
consciousness in a man in many 
ways so remarkable would suggest. 
On the other hand, the easy satis- 
faction with which Scott accepted 
and enjoyed whatever he found ex- 
isting—his significant silence upon 
some of the most important subjects 
—his archaisms of thought and 
Opinion—his vehement and par- 
tially successful attempts to revive 
at least a semblance of extinct 
habits and feelings by the absurd 
enthusiasm which he displayed 
about such a man as George IV.; 
the inconsistency between a natural 
character, manly and simple to the 
last degree, and an intense love of 
display and hunger after wealth ;— 
all these, and many other matters of 
the same kind, suggest almost end- 
less comments upon the age which 
could produce such a man, its feel- 
ings, its wants, its strength, and its 
weakness. The name of Words- 
worth suggests other questions no 
less curious. It is a very remark- 
able thing that the same age which 
delighted in Marmion should have 
produced a large class of worship- 
pers of The Excursion. That one 
great poet of the nineteenth century 
should have broken his heart in the 
endeavour to found a family; that 
another should have gone on cursing 
all the world, and particularly him- 
self, for ten or fifteen years, and 
should have thrown up high rank 
and hereditary honours to waste his 
life in idleness in a foreign country ; 
and that a third should have lived 
for nearly half a century quite con- 
tented and independent in what was 
literally a cottage, and should have 
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passed his whole time in writing 
volume after volume of poems upon 
one subject and in one tone,—would 
seem to throw light upon more than 
one feature of society. 

Looking at the subject from an- 
other point of view, the literar 
questions, properly so called, whieh 
are connected with the English 
poetry of the last century are ex- 
tremely curious. How and why 
did it happen that the influence 
which Pope had exercised over two 
generations was broken up? What 
was the model which suggested to 
Scott and Byron the octosyllabic 
metre which in their hands became 
so popular? What relation did the 
lyrics of Campbell bear to our 
earlier lyrical poetry? How far 
have the old classical models re- 
tained, and how far have they lost, 
their influence over the metres 
popular in the present day? What 
inferences are to be drawn from the 
popularity of Campbell in one, and 
from that of Tennyson in another, 
generation? These, and other ques- 
tions like these, are a few of the 
points which would be handled by 
a man who had any real claim to 
write about the English poetry of 
the two last generations. Let us 
see how Sir Archibald employs his 
twenty pages. ‘ Memorable,’ he 
declares, ‘in poetic annals is the age 
which produced seven such poets as 
thosewho have now been considered, 
and immortal would be the British 
Muse if she never added another 
string to her lyre.’ The poets who 
give occasion to this graceful eulo- 

ium are Scott, Byron, Moore, 
Jampbell, Rogers, Southey, Words- 
oasis Coleridge, Shelley, and Mrs. 
Hemans. We make the total, ten; 
and inasmuch as they are all de- 
scribed in pretty much the same 
terms, we are at a loss to guess 
which are the three who are not 
referred to. The space given to 
Mrs. Hemans is considerably longer 
than that which is allotted toShelley, 
and about the same as is given to 
Coleridge or Rogers. Besides the 
abovementioned names, Sir Archi- 
bald considers three more strings of 
the British lyre in the persons of 
Crabbe, Joanna Baillie, and Tenny- 
son. Why Joanna Baillie and Mrs. 
Hemans should be noticed, whilst 
Keats, James Montgomery, Bishop 
L2 
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Heber, Praed, and Macaulay are 
left unnoticed, we cannot conceive ; 
but for what we have not received let 
us be truly thankful. Of the thirteen 
writers to whom he has referred in 
this part of his chapter, Sir Archibald 
has frardly stated a single fact, and 
has made no one remark in the least 
degree worth making. His method 
of criticism is perfectly uniform ; 
he always begins with a quantity of 
the most commonplace compliments, 
and always ends with a few little 
moral sentiments, some of which 
please him so much that he repeats 
them several times. Speaking, for 
example, of Scott, he says, ‘Thence 
his passport to immortality. No- 
thing ever permanently floated down 
the stream of time but what was 
buoyant from its elevating ten- 
dency.’ This mixture of hydro- 
statics and morality is so charming, 
that in his criticism of Crabbe he 
repeats it twice. ‘Crabbe,’ he says, 
‘is forgotten because his lines want 
the lofty spirit, the elevating ten- 
dency which is the only passport to 
immortality ;’ and a little further, 
‘ Time ever vindicates the immortal 


destiny of man; nothing can per- 
er float down its stream but 


what is buoyant from its elevating 
tendency.’ 

The whole amount of the infor- 
mation which Sir Archibald has to 
give about Scott is as follows :— 
That in early life he was in the 
volunteer yeomanry ; that as a child 
he lived near the Tweed, and was 
educated at Edinburgh; that he 
travelled a good deal in Scotland; 
that his works are remarkable for 
close observation of nature; that he 
‘delineated the passions of the 
heart ;’ that he might have attacked 
religion if he had liked, but did not ; 
that it was ‘on the noble that his 
affections were fixed ;’ and that his 
later novels are not so good as the 
early ones. Is there any one state- 
ment in this which can excite the 
interest or add to the knowledge of 
a single human creature? Sir 
Archibald expands it into three and 
a half pages, by those beauties of 
style which are so familiar to him. 
For example, he spins out the 
simple statement that Scott was 
familiar with Scotch scenery and 
character, thus: 


On the mountain’s brow, by the glassy 
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lake, he engraved the features of the 
land on his recollection; by the cottage 
fireside he stored his mind with the 
feelings and anecdotes of the peasantry ; 
amidst the castle ruins he realized in 
fancy the days of chivalry. The poetic 
temperament of his mind threw over the 
pictures of his memory the radiance of 
imagination, without taking away (why 
should it %) the fidelity of the recollection. 

From three pages and a half of 
this kind of flabby eloquence we 
cannot even extract such simple 
facts as the dates of Scott’s birth 
or death, the circumstance of his 
having been an advocate, or the fact 
that his novels were avowedly a 
commercial speculation, from which 
some of their most distinctive pecu- 
liarities are derived. The general 
impression which any one who knew 
nothing of Scott from other sources 
of information would derive from 
Sir Archibald Alison, would probably 
be, that he began life as a yeomanry 
officer, and after his retirement 
from that profession wrote poems 
and novels. 

Lord Byron fares little better 
than the ‘ Wizard of the North,’ as 
Sir Archibald characteristically 
calls Sir Walter. Of all the pro- 
blems which modern English litera- 
ture affords, none is more curious 
than that which is supplied by 
Byron. No manever illustrated so 
completely the diseases characteris- 
tic of the society of his day ; no man 
ever exercised a wider or a more 
transient influence. Sir Archibald 
has given much such an account of 
him as would appear in the columns 
of a second-rate newspaper when 
the critic in ordinary was out of 
town, and had relegated his duties 
to some hanger-on hovering between 
the condition of a printer’s devil 
and a penny-a-liner. Byron, we 
are told, ‘was not antiquarian in 
ideas,’—as if people were generally 
antiquarian in their coats and waist- 
coats,—but was ‘in an especial man- 
ner the poet of high life.’ In order 
‘to please the high-born dames of 
London’ he ‘often delineated the 
corsairs of the Archipelago and the 
maids of Greece.’ His fame rests 
on that ‘splendid production,’ 
Childe Harold, which Sir Archibald 
criticises thus : ‘ The rocks of Cintra, 
the beauties of Cadiz, the isles of 
Greece, successively rose to his view ; 
and the brilliant moving panorama, 
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seen through the eye of genius, pro- 
duced the poem of Childe Harold, 
which has rendered his name im- 
mortal.’ And that is all he has to 
say about it, except that he after- 
wards speaks of its ‘ thoughtful, yet 
picturesque pages.’ Does this kind 
of criticism convey any notion at 
all to those who have not read 
Childe Harold, or add anything to 
the knowledge of those who have? 
Has it any specific meaning what- 
ever which would not apply to 
Scott’s poems quite as well ? Why 
should not The Lady of the Lake 
have been called ‘asplendid moving 
panorama seen through the eye of 
genius ?’ and why might not Childe 
Harold have suggested the remark 
that ‘the poetic temperament of the 
author's mind threw over the pic- 
tures of memory the radiance of 
imagination?’ Sir Archibald’s de- 
scription is about as instructive as if 
he had distinguished the dress of 
the two poets by saying that Scott 
usually wore a coat and waistcoat, 
and Byron ahatanda pair of trousers. 
Sir Archibald’s opinion of Byron’s 
plays is singular. He says that 
they ‘do not come home to our 
hearts,’ and that they are addressed 
to ‘minds as high strung and poeti- 
eal as his own.’ Does he mean that 
they are too good or too bad to be 
that ‘passport to immortality,’ 
which he refers to as constantly as 
if he were a literary gendarme? 
How was Byron’s mind ‘high 
strung?’ Was it his conduct to 
his wife, or his misanthropy, or his 
debauchery, or his indecency, or 
his petulant vanity, or his mean 
attacks on defenceless women, that 
gave him a title to that epithet, 
whatever it may mean? How can 
a play which is ‘ too wild for ordi- 
nary life, too extravagant for 
theatrical representation,’ which 
‘does not come home to the heart,’ 
and ‘wants the elements of enduring 
fame,’ be suited for ‘high strung 
and poetical minds?’ It is, how- 
ever, useless to inquire into the 
matter, for Sir Archibald's method 
is to use epithets, especially lau- 
datory epithets, without any par- 
ticular reference to the substantive 
to which they are attached. 

His criticism on Don Juan is 
perhaps still more remarkable. 
‘Don Juan is different; there is 
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much in it which unhappily too 
powerfully rouses every heart. But 
although romances or poetry in 
which genius is mingled with licen- 
tiousness often at first acquire a 
very great celebrity, at least with 
one sex, they labour under an un- 
surmountable objection—they can- 
not be made the subject of conver- 
sation with the other. Would 
any human being learn from this 
that Don Juan was beyond all com- 
parison the most pungent satire in 
modern English Geant: or that 
it was written in a metre entirely 
new in English poetry, and ex- 
ar adapted to its purposes ? 
Vould he be able to form the 
slightest conception of the spirit of 
the poem, or of its connexion with 
the career of Byron and the state of 
the society in which he lived? Yet 
no one can have read it without 
perceiving that it is incomparably 
the most characteristic book of its 
time ; and that without some ac- 
quaintance with it, it is impossible 
to understand Byron at all. We 
do not mean to defend what we 
have always considered one of the 
wickedest books that ever was 
written; but to say that because 
Don Juan can hardly be made the 
subject of conversation by persons 
of different sexes, its ‘lasting ce- 
lebrity is impossible,’ is to betray 
the strangest ignorance or sim- 
plicity. Has the reputation of 
Aristophanes, of Rabelais, of Swift, 
of Voltaire, of Rousseau, been 
ephemeral? Is not Fielding the 
greatest of English novelists? And 
yet, though noneof these writers, per- 
1aps withthe exception of Rousseau, 
appears to us so wicked as Byron, 
all of them are much more indecent. 

The criticisms of Moore, Camp- 
bell, and Rogers are on a level with 
those of Scott and Byron. We should 
certainly infer from them that their 
author was to some extent ac- 
quainted with Campbell, though we 
cannot agree with him in thinking 
that ‘we may despair of the fortunes 
of the species when the admiration 
for the Pleasures of Hope begins to 
decline.’ We suspect that very 
few of the ‘young and ardent’ of 
the present generation ‘turn to it 
as fraught with the noblest aspira- 
tions of our nature.’ 

In the account of Moore we 
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find the remarkable statement that 
satiric literature usually ‘ expires 
with the manners and characters 
which are satirized. There are,’ 
proceeds Sir Archibald, whose italics 
we preserve, ‘many lines in the 
Satires of Juvenal and Horace 
which are in every mouth, but the 
whole poems are seldom read, except 
by schoolboys, into whom they are 
driven by the force of the rod, or 
pedants who aspire to the dignity 
of using it.’ Its certainly true that 
people often exhaust their interest 
in the classics at school or college, 
but we will venture to say, that of 
all the Latin poets, there is not one 
who is so much read for pleasure as 
Juvenal; and Sir Archibald himself 
says (p. 499) that his ‘works dive 
deep into the inmost recesses of the 
soul, and command the admiration 
of all ages.” Horace’s Odes are laid 
aside as much, and his Epistles far 
more than his Satires. But we need 
go no furtherthan the names of Pope 
and Dryden to overthrow Sir Archi- 
bald’s assertion utterly. The Hind 


and the Panther, the Religio Laici, 
Absalom and Achitophel, and Pope’s 


Letter to Arbuthnot, and other 
satires, are perhaps more familiar 
to every decently well-informed 
Enyishman than almost any poems 
in the language; nor do we doubt 
that, notwithstanding its occasional 
character and the audacity of its 
phraseology, Holy Willie's Prayer 
is hardly less well known than any 
other of Burns’s lyrics. 

Southey is criticised in the same 
euietdal, perfunctory manner. Ip 
his casé, Sir Archibald falls into one 
of those blunders which throw a 
great deal of liglit on the wonderful 
system of book-making to which 
all his histories owe their origin. 
He says, ‘Living secluded and re- 
tired, he (Southey) was entirely 
ignorant of the realities of life, and 
never had been brought in contact 
with meffin their business trans- 
actions.’ We should have thought 
that those cursory recollections of 
Southey’s career which the least 
acquaintance with his life and cor- 
respondence would supply, might 
have prevented such an absurd 
statement. Before Southey was 
thirty, he had gone through more 
experiences of the world than are 
granted to most men in a life- 
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time. He had witnessed the failure 
of his scheme of pantisocracy ; he 
had supported himself by his pen 
and by delivering lectures, under 
the greatest possible difficulties, at 
Bristol; he was married; he had 
studied for the bar and for medi- 
cine ; he had passed a considerable 
time at Lisbon and in London; and 
when at last he devoted himself 
entirely to literature, he adopted it, 
not as Sir Archibald seems to sup- 
pose, as the amusement of a mild, 
credulous visionary, but as a man 
— a most arduous and ill-paid 
profession. By unceasing labour 
of the severest kind, which brought 
him into a good many ‘business 
relations’ with other men, he pro- 
vided not only for his own family, 
but for that of Coleridge also; and 
when at last mind and body broke 
down under the strain, they suc- 
cumbed to a greater pressure than 
almost any other man of his gene- 
ration had had to bear. Why should 
Sir Archibald ignore facts so noto- 
rious? Simply because he happened 
to want a justification for the asser- 
tion that Southey was an inaccurate 
historian, and accordingly suggested 
the first reason which came into his 
head and had the slightest relation 
to fact. It is characteristic enough 
that the result of this hasty perver- 
sion of the facts of the case entirely 
blinded Sir Archibald to the impor- 
tant truth, that Southey’s mind and 
writings were influenced strongly 
and unfavourably by the seclusion 
in which he lived, and by the neces- 
sity under which he laboured of 
writing without any regard to his 
own inclinations or to the state of 
his knowledge. 

It would be an endless task to 
examine Sir Archibald’s criticism in 
detail. We will therefore content 
ourselves with afew broad instances 
of the mode in which his book is 
written. 

Without going into any minute 
detail, every one knows that there 
are two great schools of mental 
philosophy which have carried on, 
under various names, the fundamen- 
tal controversy between Realism and 
Nominalism. It would not be a hard 
task to rank under these two great 
heads, the philosophers, the moral- 
ists, and the theologians of every 
successive age. Inno time or coun- 
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try has this great controversy been 
conducted in a more marked manner, 
or has success been more characte- 
ristically divided by the contending 
parties, than in our own. The rela- 
tion of Reid to Kant, and the rela- 
tion of Kant to Coleridge, the in- 
fluence of Coleridge over all sub- 
sequent. English literature, espe- 
cially over the four very different 
classes of men who may be repre- 
sented by Dr. Whewell, Dr. New- 
man, Dr. Arnold, and Mr. Car- 
lyle; and on the other hand the 
growth of the doctrines of Locke, 
their subsequent modification by 
Hume and Berkeley, their adoption 
in France, their prodigious develop- 
ment by Bentham, the application 
of Bentham’s doctrine by James 
Mill, John Austin, and the whole 
school of political economists, and 
the modification which his doctrines 
have undergone in the hands of 
the younger Benthamites — John 
Mill, Grote, and Sir G. C. Lewis, 
who have come under the influence 
of Comte—all these are, perhaps, 
the most important and curious 
parts of the literary and philoso- 
phical history of the day. A man 
who is absolutely ignorant of them, 
or can write what purports to be 
an account of English literature 
during the last fifty years, without 
reference to them, is totally unfit for 
his task; for without some know- 
ledge of the general bearings of 
this great controversy, it is simply 
impossible to understand in the 
slightest degree, the theology, the 
philosophy, the jurisprudence, the 
history, or even, in the higher 
sense of the words, the politics of 
the day. Let us see what Sir 
Archibald tells us about this im- 
mense subject. He never mentions 
Dr. Whewell; he says not a word 
of any English theologian whatever, 
with the odd exception of Paley, 
who scarcely belongs to the period 
of which he writes. The great de- 
velopment of the Evangelical party 
on the one hand, and that of the 
High Church party on the other, 
Wilberforce and Simeon, Newman 
and Pusey, Hampden and Maurice, 
are utterly unknown to him; Arnold 
he notices only as a historian, Cole- 
ridge only as a poet, and Chalmers 
as a nondescript who was ‘ learned’ 
and had ‘great oratorical powers,’ 
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though whether his oratory was 
exercised upon law, physic, divinity, 
literature, language, or parliamen- 
tary debating, he leaves quite uncer- 
tain, for there is not a line in the half 
page allotted to him, which would 
enable a person previously unac- 
quainted with his character, to guess 
that he was a clergyman. Indeed, 
notwithstanding Sir Archibald’s con- 
stant and offensive assumption of a 
perfect acquaintance with all the 
providential arrangements for the 
government of the world, he is so 
absurdly ignorant of the theological 
controversies of the day, as to say 
of Shelley, ‘It is to be feared he 
was actually infidel ; at least he is 
sceptical and unsettled in his ideas 
on religious points.’ If Sir Archi- 
bald would read Queen Mab, and the 
notes thereto, and would look a 
little into Shelley’s other poems, he 
would probably in some future edi- 
tion speak in less qualified terms 
of the ‘unsettled ideas’ of a man 
who professed atheism in the most 
explicit terms, and allot somewhat 
more than seven lines to a descrip- 
tion of one of the very greatest poets 
of his age. 

This gives a feeble notion of the 
extent of Sir Archibald’s sins of 
omission in this respect. His sins 
of commission are, if possible, still 
more extraordinary. In a well- 
known article in the London Review, 
Mr. John Mill drew a striking con- 
trast between Coleridge and Ben- 
tham, the two men who realized 
most deeply the opposite sides of 
the mental controversy to which 

e have alluded, and who 
cised the widest <sintiuence 
the two parties which divided 
generation to which they belonged. 
No one, we think, can have studied 
the Aids to Reflection, the Literary 
Remains, and the Prinoifites of Legis- 
lation, without being aware in some 
degree of the importance and truth 
of this comparison. Let us see what 
Sir Archibald says of these great 
men. ‘Coleridge,’ he says ‘ trans- 
lated Wallenstein, and wrote an Ode 
to Mont Blanc, one of the sublimest 

roductions in that style in the 
Fenglish language.’ ‘He was deeply 
learned and strongly metaphysical ;’ 
and then follow twelve or fourteen 
lines of prosy reflection of Sir 
Archibald’s own, about poetry being 
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founded on ideas common to all 
mankind, about the necessity that 
it should contain uncommon and 
elevating thoughts, and about ‘ con- 
ceptions which meet with a respon- 
sive echo in every heart,’ which to 
us have almost no meaning at all. 
Sir Archibald is obviously quite 
unaware that he is dealing with 
nearly the greatest writer of his 
day,—a man whose middle position 
between the most liberal and the 
narrowest theology, whose intel- 
Jectual relation to Dr. Newman and 
to Dr. Arnold is one of the most 
instructive and curious of all sub- 
jects of inquiry. But if he displays 
this wonderful ignorance about 
Coleridge, his ignorance about 
Bentham is far more wonderful and, 
in an advocate, utterly inexcusable. 
Just one page is allotted to him, 
and he is mentioned in the following 
extraordinary connexion:—77, Mrs. 
Norton; 78, Mr. Warren; 79, Car- 
lyle ; 80, Dr. Croly; 81, Hazlitt ; 
82, Bentham; 83, Sir John Sinclair; 
84, Chalmers; 85, Monckton Milnes 
and Aytoun; 86, L. E. L., War- 
burton, and the author of Kéthen. 

‘ Oranges and lemons,’ said the bells of 

St. Clement’s, 

‘When will you pay me?’ said the bells 
of Old Bailey, 
* When I grow rich,’ said the bells of 

Shoreditch ; 
is consecutive and logical in com- 
parison with the monstrous absur- 
dity of this arrangement. 

To couple Chalmers with Monck- 
ton Milnes, and Bentham with Sir 
John Sinclair, and to postpone them 
all to the authoress of Holiday 
House, who shares with Miss Austen 
the honours of paragraph 76, is 
perhaps the most grotesque folly 
that any human being ever perpe- 
trated. If the names had been put 
in a hat and drawn out at random, 
a more ludicrous arrangement could 
hardly have resulted. If any one 
had said that Sir Archibald Alison 
had so arranged his book that it was 
matter of indifference whether, in a 
description of English literature, 
Bentham preceded Miss Sinclair, or 
vice versd, the criticism would have 
been considered ludicrously unjust ; 
but Sir Archibald has fairly dis- 
tanced his critics. He obviously 
wrote down a few remarks on any 
name which happened to come into 
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his head, with the most gloriousl 
complete indifference as to its posi- 
tion or correctness, and with no soli- 
citude about anything, except that 
what he said should contain the 
slightest possible admixture of 
fact, and the greatest possible 
amount of generality, in order that 
his absolute ignorance of his sub- 
ject might not be exposed by gross 
errors. What Sir Archibald says 
about Bentham is of course utterly 
insignificant, ‘he brought to the 
philosophy of law the vigour of 
an independent, and the views of a 
creative, mind ;’ which, for anything 
that appears to the contrary from 
Sir Archibald, may havebeen applied 
to investigating the doctrine of the 
scintilla juris, or to the invention 
of fines and recoveries. His ‘views 
must often be essentially modified ;’ 
because Sir Archibald knows in a 
vague sort of way, that some people 
had some doubts about them. But 
‘they contain the germ of much 
useful legislation,’ for Sir Archibald 
has heard of such a thing as Law 
Reform, and has a dim notion that 
it is gradually leaving off being 
‘visionary,’ and becoming worthy 
of the compliments of practical men. 
The following is a gem in the art of 
writing about matters of which the 
writer is totally and helplessly igno- 
rant, without committing himself to 
any opinion at all. ‘He was a 
utilitarian in principle, an ultra- 
liberal in polities; hence lofty views 
and generous feelings are not to be 
looked for in his writings.’ This 
has a meaning, but Sir Archibald is 
afraid of it, and is too indolent to 
consider how far it is true, so he 
adds, ‘ except in so far as they are 
connected with the doctrines of pro- 
gress.” He does not see that, on 
his principles, the only question of 
importance is how far any such 
connexion is possible. 

We have shown how far Sir Archi- 
bald is capable of appreciating the 
connexion, or the opposition between 
different schools of thought; but 
we will not do him an injustice, 
he does say something of the mental 
philosophy of the last half century, 
for it is an indisputable truth, that 
the student may learn from him 
that ‘ French philosophy and Scotch 
metaphysics met in Dugald Stewart’s 
mind,’ and that he ‘arrayed the off- 
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spring of the marriage in brilliant 
colours.’ He may also have the satis- 
faction of reading that Dr. Brown 
‘was a cross between the Scotch 
metaphysician and the German 
romancer;’ that ‘ Stewart was a 
—— lecturer, and that Brown’s 
xctures went through sixteen edi- 
tions ;’ but what their opinions 
were we defy any one even to guess 
from Sir Archibald. The only ap- 
proach which he makes to de- 
scribing them is the assertion that 
Stewart ‘corrected the errors of 
Locke and Hume by the sound 
sagacity of Reid,’ but what the 
errors were, or how they were cor- 
rected, it would require some ac- 
quaintance with the subject to point 
out, so Sir Archibald leaves it to the 
imagination of his readers. 

Another important branch of re- 
cent English literature is political 
economy. Upon this subject Sir 
Archibald has at any rate prejudices, 
so that it might have been supposed 
that he would baveat least some kind 
of acquaintance with the commoner 
books on the subject. We should 
conjecture from the five or six pages 
which he gives to him, that he did 
know something of Malthus, but 
he dismisses Ricardo, M‘Culloch, 
Mr. Senior, and Mr. Mill (as he 
never distinguishes between James 
and John Mill, it is not very un- 
charitable to doubt whether he 
knows the difference between them), 
with the remarks that ‘they have 
collected a great variety of statis- 
tical facts,’ that they are possessed 
of ‘ great ability,’ and ‘ have made a 
vast addition to the sum of human 
knowledge.’ His criticism of Mal- 
thus shows that if he had read the 
other books to which he alludes, the 
whole world would hardly have con- 
tained his remarks; and it is a mercy 
that the fact is not so, for wilder non- 
sense we have seldom read, even in 
Sir Archibald’s writings. We will 
not imitate his claim to omniscience, 
and will admit that we are acquainted 
with Malthus only at second hand; 
but taking his critic’s own account of 
the matter, it is abundantly clear 
that upon this, as upon other sub- 
jects, S is quite incapable of form- 
ing any clear opinion whatever. 
‘Malthus,’ he says, ‘was guilty of 
the heresy of teaching that popula- 
tion was capable of increasing faster 
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than subsistence ; but that pruden- 
tial abstinence from marriage on the 
one hand, and vice and misery on 
the other, kept it within bounds.’ 
Sir Archibald maintains this to be 
a ‘huge fallacy,’ because ‘ popula- 
tion, it is mathematically certain, is 
capable, if unchecked, of advancing 
in a geometrical ratio; and it is 
equally certain that the earth, if 
unchecked, will fly to the centre of 
attraction, be lost in the sun, and 
the vision of the poet be realized.’ 
[Here follow ten lines of poetry.] 
‘But the centrifugal force averts 
the catastrophe It is the same 
in human affairs. . . . . The passions 
of men, the moving powers of mind, 
ruled by Omnipotence, hold the 
balance.’ And he goes on to say 
that ‘the requisite limitations to 
population provided for in the 
changing desires of men, and the 
varying circumstances of society, 
are as much a part of the human 
constitution as the principle of in- 
crease itself, and destined by nature 
for its regulation.” We cannot see 
the difference between the huge 
fallacy which Sir Archibald exposes, 
and the great truth which he an- 
nounces. Both Malthus and Sir 
Archibald maintain that in the ab- 
sence of any ‘centrifugal force,’ 
population would more than over- 
take the means of producing sub- 
sistence, both agree that there is 
such a force provided in the consti- 
tution of nature, and they do not, 
so far as we can see, differ very 
materially as to its nature. Malthus 
surely would not deny that a wealthy 
State with enormous colonies may, 
by means of emigration, support a 
larger population than it could other- 
wise maintain. Sir Archibald seems 
not to deny that if no such resource 
were open, the results which Malthus 

oints out would ensue. In fact, 
0 as in almost every other case, 
Sir Archibald falls into the blunder 
of supposing that he has set upa 
rival theory because he has disputed 
the application of his antagonist’s 
doctrine to a particular case. If 
‘men have no money,’ says the de- 
spised theorist, ‘they cannot pay 
their debts.’ ‘See what it is to be 
a mere speculator,’ says the practical 
Sir Archibald. ‘Ihave £100 at my 
banker’s that you never thought of.’ 

When he deals with historians, 
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Sir Archibald does not expose him- 
self quite so much. Given the sub- 
ject of a history, about which, if 
you know the title, there cannot 
well be much doubt, nothing is easier 
than to heap up epithets which are 
not altogether ludicrously inappli- 
cable to the author. It is easy to 
say that Sharon Turner is accurate 
and learned, but that his style is 
uncouth; that Sir Francis Palgrave 
is also accurate ; that Lingard is a 
historian of great merit, though par- 
tial to RomanCatholies; that Napier 
is very eloquent, and so on; but 
most people could say as much. 
We gladly admit, however, that it 
would seem that Sir Archibald has 
some acquaintance with Mitford, 
Grote, Arnold, and Thirlwall; and 
though in any other writer we 
should have thought the criticisms 
in question poor, they have the merit 
of being moderately sensible, and of 
not being so written that the names 
of the authors criticised might be 
prefixed to all or any of the re- 
marks made upon them without any 
very perceptible difference. We 
may remark, however, as strong 
evidence that Sir Archibald never 
even corrects his proofs, the cir- 
cumstance that, after saying (at p. 
47°), in his account of Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s Essays, that ‘as a historian 
he belongs to a later period of this 
idsiens,” be gives what is meant for 
a criticism of his history at p. 482, 
paying to that work the distin- 

ulshed compliment of devoting to 
its consideration as much space as is 
given to Miss Strickland’s Queens 
of England, and considerably more 

an is allowed to Mr. Hallam, 
who, judging by the same rule, 
seems to Sir Archibald to fill 
an intermediate position in litera- 
ture between Joanna Baillie and 
Mrs. Hemans. 

Some peculiarities of Sir Archi- 
bald’s style in this wonderful chap- 
ter are worth noticing as an illus- 
tration of the manner in which the 
book is made. We have pointed 
out that absence of all classification 
which unites Mr. Warren with Car- 
lyle, and Chalmers with L. E. L.; 
but our readers must not suppose 
that the juxtaposition is entirely 
arbitrary. There is usually some 
curious association which, having 
brought the two authors together 
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in Sir Archibald’s mind, brings 
them together on his paper. Why, 
for example, should Mr. Carlyle be 
followed by Dr. Croly? Because 
Mr. Carlyle writes a peculiar style, 
and ‘no similar blemish is to be 
found in Dr. Croly.’ Another re- 
markable sequence is, ‘If Miss 
Martineau is abreast of the age, 
Lord Campbell has merits of a 
different kind.’ Sir John Sinclair 
comes next after Bentham, because 
he was ‘very different in his prin- 
ciples and ideas, but like him en- 
dowed with great talents.’ Mr. 
Elliot Warburton succeeds the au- 
thor of Kéthen, because ‘If the 
house of mourning ever in real life 
adjoins the house of joy, the same 
vicissitude is not less conspicuous 
in literature.’ In fact, Sir Archi- 
bald seems to consider that there 
are three good reasons for consider- 
ing the works of different authors 
in a particular order,—either that 
they are much alike, very unlike, 
or Som no sort of relation to each 
other. 

Passing from English to French 
literature, we find a repetition of 
precisely the same faults. In some 
parts of the chapter, Sir Archibald 
is obviously writing about authors 
with whom he really has some 
acquaintance. His criticisms, for 
example, on the French military 
historians, whom he probably con- 
sulted for his first book, are far 
from contemptible ; but his account 
of French literature in general is 
ae as poor as his account of 

nglish literature. It is nothing 


more than a string of common- 
place observations about forty-three 


different authors. The observa- 
tions are neither connected nor clas- 
sified. No pains have been taken 
to show how their writings illustrate 
society, how different authors illus- 
trate each other, what are the 
uestions which occupy them, or 
rom what point of view they are in 
the habit of regarding them. The 
trustworthiness of the chapter on 
subjects with which its author had 
no special connexion may be esti- 
mated from the following account 
of M. Lamenais—better foe to 
the rest of the world when his name 
is spelt with two n’s :— 

A sincere Catholic, he has all the 
warmth of a true believer, and sees in 
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the events around him manifestations 
only of the divine judgments on man- 
kind, and in the extension of the 
influence of the Romish faith the only 
guarantee for the virtue or happiness 
of the species. 

Who would guess from this that 
M. Lamennais, from having been 
an advocate of Catholicism, became 
its strongest antagonist ? 

Victor Hugo is described as the 
first and thost graphic of the school 
of French novelists :— 

His works are extremely voluminous, 
and, considered as pictures of the man- 
_ners and ideas of successive eras of 
French history, extremely interesting. 
The author of Notre Dame has given an 
equally graphic account of many other 
periods of French history. 

Of his three tales, Notre Dame 
is the only one which relates to 
French history. It is obvious that 
Sir Archibald has confounded Victor 
Hugo with Dumas. 

The character of Sir Archibald’s 
chapter on German history has 
been already so fully exposed,* that 
we shall say nothing more of it, 
except that it is wonderfully charac- 
teristic of the author to imagine 
that, without being able either to 
construe or to spell the language, 
he should be able to expound and 
to record in a chapter of seventy- 
three pages the principal bearings 
of one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena in the literary history 
of Europe. 

It may be asked, how it happens 
that, if Sir Archibald has such enor- 
mous faults as we have pointed out, 
he should have obtained such im- 
mense popularity. It is not difficult 
to answer the question. With all 
his faults, he has some great merits. 
The haste and looseness of his style, 
the inaccuracy of his facts, the 
meagreness of his information, his 
extraordinary want of reflective or 
critical power, are stamped upon 
every page that he has written ; but 
it is also true that he is almost 
always spirited and often pictu- 
resque. With all their verbosity 
and with all their crotchets, it is 
impossible to call Sir Archibald’s 
books dull. Give him a good battle, 
with plenty of blood and fire, and 
few men will describe it better. 
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Some of his general sketches of the 
appearance of a country are by no 
means badly drawn. Indeed, if he 
had had the self-command to write 
about one-fifth part of what he ac- 
tually has written, to examine his 
authorities before writing it, and to 
correct his books when written with 
ordinary care, he would have been 
a not untrustworthy authority. A 
still stronger claim to popularity is 
to be found in the nature of the 
subject. There is no period of 
history of which people in general 
know so little as that which im- 
mediately precedes the time at 
which their personal recollections 
begin. There is a certain period 
with which we are all acquainted 
through the newspapers. There 
is aiso a space of time with which 
such of us as take any interest in 
historical questions are acquainted 
by means of books; but there is 
also a period which falls within 
neither of these descriptions, of 
which few people know anything. 
Few well-educated men are igno- 
rant of the principal events of the 
French Revolution of 1789, but we 
doubt whether many of those who 
were children at the time know 
much about the events which pre- 
ceded the Revolution of 1830. 
Many persons with a very consider- 
able Gcoulehes of general English 
history, would pass a poor exami- 
nation in the history of the latter 
years of the life of Canning. We 
doubt whether even the reigns of 
the two first Georges are so little 
known to the present generation of 
young men, as the history of the 
reign of William IV. Sir Archibald 
has therefore the advantage of a 
subject on which there is a great 
dearth of information, and he cer- 
tainly has the further advantage of 
making up in extent what his books 
want in depth. Unsatisfactory as 
his statements may be in many re- 
spects, there can be no question 
that, except in his pages, it would 
be almost impossible to find any 
statements at all upon many of 
them. It is not everybody who has 
an Annual Register and an Annuaire 
Historique to refer to; and even 
if he has, those works are not 
very conveniently adapted for pur- 


* See an article in the Saturday Review for February 23rd. 
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poses of reference. Sir Archibald 
is by no means a bad authority 
on the main features of matters of 
very great notoriety. He would 
not say, for example, that the 
Reform Bill passed in 1834, or the 
Catholic Emancipation Act in 1832. 
In connexion with his undoubted 
merit of vivacity, these circum- 
stances explain his immense popu- 
larity, but we are greatly mistaken 
if they will produce anything more. 
We oak conjecture that for a few 
years that popularity would con- 
tinue; but that as calmer, shorter, 
and more authentic works are 
written upon the same subject, he 
would by degrees be forgotten and 
a ed. 
fe cannot conclude this article 
without some allusion to one of the 
most remarkable puffs that have ap- 
eared for some considerable time. 
n a late number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, we find an amplification 
into many pagesof thesentiment that 
there is no Alison but Alison ; which 
irresistibly suggests the reflection 
that this is not the first occasion on 
which Blackwood has been his pro- 
phet. The topics selected for the 
glorification of the historian, and 
some of the reflections which they 
suggest to the critic, are exceedingly 
curious illustrations of the value of 
that laudatory criticism of which we 
have had so much of late years. 
There are, we are told, three styles 
of history. The decorative style, 
illustrated by Macaulay ; the style 
of pure thought, illustrated by Mon- 
tesquieu; and the mixed or Ali- 
sonian style, which tells ‘all that 
the general public care to know, and 
no more ;’ interspersed with reflec- 
tions which ‘though presented some- 
what in the rough, yet, recurring 
again and again in seasonable places, 
‘here a little and there a little’’— 
we should have said, everywhere a 
great deal—‘ serve admirably to im- 
ress themselves on the reader.’ 
his is really much as if a man 
should say there are three styles of 
conveyance, There is conveyance 
by water, which is adapted for 
weighty goods ; conveyance by land, 
which is adapted for light goods ; and 
conveyance . muddy roads, which, 
uniting the properties of land and 
water, combine the advantages of 
both. Notwithstanding the vulgar 
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prejudice against mud, it combines 
a great deal of what renders both 
canals and highroads serviceable, 
and although a somewhat slovenly 
material, serves admirably to im- 
press itself on the traveller. : 
The highest praise however which 
Sir Archibald’s critic bestows upon 
the subject of his admiration, is 
based upon the ‘practical turn of 
mind’ which makes him a fit repre- 
sentative of the eminently practical 
English nation. We Englishmen, 
says this writer, 
are loth to exchange even the worst of 
our institutions at the bidding of the 
best thing, that has not been tested in 
practice. It does not suffice for the 
British nation that a principle is good 
in the abstract; we must likewise be 
convinced that it will accord with our 
other institutions, and that the public 
mind is ready for its reception.’ 


How eminently practical the lady 
was who would not let her son go 
into the water till he knew how to 
swim. A writer of this class ob- 
viously thinks that a ‘theory’ is a 
terrible wild beast seeking whom it 
may devour, and asserting that all 
men, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, have precisely the same 
wants, which must be satisfied in 
precisely the same manner. If this 
were so in any particular case, it 
would only show that the theory 
was a bad theory, not that theory 1s 
one thing and practice another. A 
good theory would run thus. Your 
circumstances, feeling, institutions, 
and requirements being so and so, 
this is the way to satisfy them. It 
is characteristic enough that, after 
praising Englishmen for their ‘ prac- 
tical’ character, this writer goes 
on to praise them for having united 
their practice with theory. This is 
much as if a man were to say, first, 
that appetite and food were opposed 
to aan other ; and secondly, that a 
man showed his wisdom by eating 
when he was hungry. ‘It is,’ 
we are told, ‘a favourite boast 
with the less astute of the 
liberals, that the early proposals of 
their party were right, because the 
Tories have subsequently adopted 
them, not observing that in such 
matters time makes all the differ- 
ence.’ There is a certain sublimity 
of impudence about this. A mea- 
sure being proposed, is denounced, 
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and all who advocate it are reviled 
as incendiaries and traitors. After 
some thirty years of struggle, grow- 
ing fiercer as the contest goes on, 
and ending in a sort of paroxysm 
which seriously endangers the peace 
of society, the measure is carried. 
Thereupon the opposing party turns 
round on its advocates, and says, 
‘ This is an admirable measure, per- 
fectly suited to the time. I op- 
posed it from 1790 till 1832; it has 
now been carried, and, as a prac- 
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tical man, I congratulate you on the 
result, though it was very ill-advised 
of you to go on for some forty years 
with your absurd theories, trying to 
bring it about. If it had only been 
— in 1832 for the first time, 

should have had the greatest pos- 
sible pleasure in assisting you to 
bring it about.’ Certainly the pro- 
phet is worthy of the source of his 
inspiration. 


F.S.—L. T. 


AN EPISTLE. 
So: friend? You'd be a poet? Can you dig, 


Fence, ride, row, sing, draw teeth, or make a wig P 
yee base accounts, appointments, or a shop P 


Aug 


at manly or aught useful? Think, and stop. 


You'll find your hand too hard, your nerves too stout, 
Less fitted for hysterics, than the gout. 

You'll take things coolly, where you ought to scream, 
Dare to have faith, where you should flat blaspheme : 
Or, traitor to the knighthood of the pen, 

Dress, eat, drink, think, and speak like other men. 
But if, with ‘ genius’ blest, your soul inherit 

A woman's weakness, without woman’s spirit, 
Without ‘the reason firm, the temperate will,’ 
Without ‘ endurance, foresight, strength, or skill’ 
Enough to pay a vulgar tailor’s bili ; 

With boundless lust for pleasure, pelf, or praise, 
With eyes, where every fool a tear can raise; 

Too tender to believe in aught unpleasant, 

Too Cockney to distinguish jay from pheasant, 

Too ‘rapt’ by what you see, to seek its cause, 

Too weak for self-restraint, too proud for laws, 
Preferring talk to deeds, and dreams to fact ;-- 


Hail, genius self-confest ! 


Arise, and act— 


That is, on paper; your celestial birth 

Absolves you from the toils and rules of earth. 

Shall Pegasus be yoked in vulgar forms ? 

Leave morals, manners, taste, to muddy worms, 

And spurn coarse manhood: though dull Cam confess 
That greater bulk must needs include the less, 

Yet saints by scourging, poets by the pen 

Grow demigods, while not yet decent men. 

So write, while critics crown your ears with bays, 
And Ch****p proffers tea, G**{****n praise! 
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THE DOUBLE HOUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


‘ TAMES, the house is let.’ 

‘Which?’ said Mr. Rivers, 
never looking up from his dinner— 
for a dozen patients, scattered over 
a dozen square miles, were awaiting 
him. 

‘The house—the Double House. 
The one that everybody thought 
would never get a tenant. But it 
has.’ 

* Who ?” 

‘One Dr. Merchiston ; but luckily 
for us, he does not practise. He is 
a man of large fortune.’ 

* Married P—children ?’ 

‘I really don’t know. But I 
should rather think not. Most 
family men would object to that 
very inconvenient house. It might 


suit an eccentric bachelor, who could 
live alone in the one half, and shut 
up his domestics in the other, locking 
the door of communication between. 
But for a mistress and mother of a 
family—dear me!—one ~— as 


well live in two separate houses. 
One never could hear the children 
cry of nights: and the maids might 
idle as much as they liked without—’ 

Here I turned round, finding I 
was talking to the air. My husband 
had disappeared. It was in vain 
to attempt to interest him about 
the Double House, or the people 
that were coming there. 

But as to the rest of our village 
—speculation ran wild concerning 
them. First, because such a grave, 
dignified, middle-aged gentleman as 
Dr. Merchiston—of such composed 
and quiet manners, too—should have 
chosen to live in so eccentric and 
uncomfortable a mansion. (For, as 
before stated, it went by the name 
of the Double House, and consisted 
of two houses joined together by a 
covered passage and door of com- 
munication, each having its separate 
entrance, and being, in fact, a com- 
plete dwelling.) Secondly, because, 
when the furniture was sent in, it 
was discovered to be the appoint- 
ments of two distinet habitations ; 
namely, two drawing-rooms, two 
dining-rooms, two kitchens, and so 
on. The wonder grew—when Dr. 
Merchiston, accompanied by an 
elderly person, ‘ Mrs. Merchiston’s 


maid’ (there was a Mrs. Merchiston, 
then !), inducted into the establish- 
ment two sets of domestics; two 
cooks, two housemaids, and so on. 

And now everybody waited for 
the master and mistress, who had to 
make a long journey from London 
by post—for all this happened when 
I was a young married woman, more 
than forty years ago. I will con- 
fess that when the chaise and four 
thundered past our house, I peeped 
from under the blind. But in the 
carriage I saw only the elderly 
female servant, and a figure lean- 
ing back. Dr. Merchiston was cer- 
tainly not there. Half-an-hour after- 
wens he galloped past in the twi- 
light to his own door, which closed 
upon him as quickly as it had, a short 
time before, closed upon the others. 

‘Well, they are come,’ said I to 
James, that evening. 

‘Who?’ he ejaculated most pro- 
vokingly. 

‘The Merchistons, of course. 
And nobody is a bit the wiser.’ 

My husband put on his quaintest 
smile (a merry man, children, was 
your grandfather)—‘ Never mind— 
there’s Sunday.’ 

My hopes revived; I led a dull 
life in James’ long absences, and 
had been really anxious for a neigh- 
bour—a pleasant neighbour—a true 
geutlewoman. Yes, of course we 
should see the Merchistons at 
church on Sunday, for a large pew 
had been taken, cushioned and has- 
socked to perfection; besides, the 
Doctor looked like a respectable 
church-going gentleman. 

And sure enough, when service 
began, above the high pew, distinct 
to the eye of the whole congregation, 
rose his tall head and shoulders. 

He was in the prime of life, though 
his hair was already, as we say of a 
September tree, ‘turning.’ He had 
a large well-shaped head, very broad 
across the crown, just where my 
grandson tells me les the bump of 
conscientiousness; but we never 
thought of such folly in my days. 
For the face—I do not clearly re- 
member the features, but I know 
the general impression conveyed 
was that of strong will, capable of 
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any amount of self-denial or self- 
control. The eyes, though honest 
and clear, had at times a certain 
restlessness of motion ; when steady 
and fixed, they were, I think, the 
saddest eyes Leversaw. His coun- 
tenance was sickly and pale, though 
he flushed once or twice on meeting 
the universal stare; which stare 
increased tenfold when he actually 
repeated audibly and devoutly the 
responses, which the Rubric enjoins 
on the congregation, and the con- 
gregation usually delegates to the 
charity-boys and the clerk. 

Except this, there was nothing 
extraordinary in Dr. Merchiston’s 
appearance or behaviour. He sat 
in his pew, alone: he went out as he 
had entered, silently, quietly, and 
alone. In another pew sat two of 
the house-servants, and Mrs. Mer- 
chiston’s maid. The lady herself did 
not come to church at all that day. 

It was rather disappointing — 
since, by Apedale etiquette, no one 
could call on Mrs. Merchiston until 
she had appeared at church. But 
we heard during the week that the 
Rector had called on Dr. Mer- 
chiston. 

I tried to persuade Mr. Rivers to 
do the same—it would be only kind 
and neighbourly. After half-an- 
hour’s coaxing, which apparently 
was all thrown away, he briefly ob- 
served— 

‘Peggy, I’ve been.’ 

*Oh! do tell me all about it, from 
the very beginning. Which door 
did you knock at? The one witha 
brass plate, and ‘Dr. Merchiston’ 
on it?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And yousaw him? You were 
shown up to the drawing-room—or 
the library? Which?’ 

‘ Library.’ 

‘Was he alone? 
and pleasant? 
wife F’ 

Two nods and a shake of the head 
were all the answer I received to 
these three questions. 

‘Dear me! How odd! Did you 
inquire after her? How did her 
husband say she was?’ 

* Quite well.’ 

‘ Nothing more?’ 

‘Nothing more.’ 

‘Well—you are the most pro- 
voking man to get anything out of.’ 


Was he polite 
Did you see his 
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‘ And you, my Peggy, are one of 
those excellent women who will try 
hard to get out of a man things 
which he absolutely does not 
know.’ 

I laughed ; for what was the use 
of quarrelling? Besides, didn’t I 
know all James’ little peculiarities 
before I married him ? 

‘ Just one question more, James. 
Have they any children ?’ 

‘ Didn’t ask.’ 

So the whole Merchiston affair 
stood precisely where it was—until 
the next Sunday. Then, in the 
afternoon, as I walked to church, I 
saw a lady come quietly out of the 
Double House, at the left-hand door 
—not the one with the brass name- 
plate—close it after her, and pro- 
ceed alone across the road and down 
Church-alley. She paused a moment 
in the churchyard walk, which was 
very beautiful in the May after- 
noon, with the two great trees 
meeting overhead, and throwing 
chequers of light and shade on the 

ath leading to the porch. She 
ooked around asif she admired and 
enjoyed this scene, with its pictu- 
resque groups of twos and threes,— 
fathers and mothers, husbands and 
wives, lingering about and talking 
till the chime of bells should cease. 
She looked apparently with a kindly 
interest on them all, and then, as if 
suddenly conscious that they looked 
back at her, dropped her veil and 
hurriedly entered the church. 

I heard her asking the sexton in 
a low voice, which seemed to belong 
to a woman still young, ‘ which was 
Dr. Merchiston’s pew ?’ 

She was shown in, and then— 
being small of stature—she entirely 
vanished from my gaze, and that of 
the congregation. 

Could it be that this was Mrs. 
Merchiston ? 

I do not exaggerate when I say 
that I had six successive ‘ droppers- 
in’ on the Monday morning—to my 
great inconvenience, for was 
making my cowslip-wine—and that 
the sole subject of conversation was 
Mrs. Merchiston. 

‘What a tiny woman!’ ‘How 
plainly dressed! why, her pelisse 
was quite old-fashioned.’ ‘ Yet 
somebody said she was young.’ 
‘He does not seem above forty, 
either. ‘How strange that he 
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should let her go to church alone— 
the first time, too!’ 

Such were the comments, blended 
with a small quantum of lately- 
elicited facts, which reached me 
concerning my new neighbours. 
‘Very odd people — exceedingly 
queer—ought to be inquired into,’ 
was the general conclusion. All 
the village began to discuss the 
Double House, the duplicate esta- 
blishment, and the strange circum- 
stances that Dr. Merchiston had 
been seen out every day, Mrs. Mer- 
chiston never ; that Dr. Merchiston 
had come to church, Mrs. Merchis- 
ton staying at home, and vice 
versa. 

The result was, that the Apedale 
ladies resolved to defer ‘visiting’ 
the strangers a little longer; and I 
resolved inwardly, being a new- 
comer, and hating gossip and scan- 
dal, to call the very next day. 

But first I hazarded a question 
or two of my husband, who of 
course, from his profession and 
long standing in the county, knew 
everybody and everything. James 
only laughed. 

‘Who is he, Peg? He is Evan 


Merchiston, M.D. of the University 
of Glasgow.’ 

*‘ And Mrs. Merchiston ?’ 

‘Was Barbara, only child of 
Thomas and Barbara Currie, late 
of Apedale in this county, who were 
drowned at sea in seventeen hundred 


> 


and 

‘Stop, stop! you are like an 
animated tombstone reading itself 
aloud. The very stone—I have 
seen it in our own churchyard. And 
so she was born at Apedale? But 
what a little thing she must have 
been when left an orphan! Hardly 
a twelvemonth old.’ 

‘Precisely. Anything more, Peg?’ 

‘No, James ;’ for I was ashamed 
of my own doubts, as if that soft, 
mild face I caught a glimpse of 
under the veil, and the manly, be- 
nevolent head which I had watched 
the previous Sunday, did not prove, 
despite all gossip, that the Merchis- 
tons were ‘respectable. In my 
sense of the word, which was wider 
even than that of my neighbours. 
‘ A respectable man’—as James once 
said when he was courting me,— 
a respectable man is one who is 
always worthy of respect, because 
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he always respects both himself and 
other people. 

Perhaps it was to prove my own 
‘respectability’ in the latter sense, 
as well as my dignity in being 
James Rivers’ wife, that I dressed 
myself in my very best muslin gown 
of my own working, and my prett 
green silk spencer and hat whic 
my mother gave me when I was 
married, preparatory to calling on 
Mrs. Merchiston. 

At the Double House arose a 
uzzle. There were two front 
oors, and which should I knock at ? 

After some doubt, [ thought I could 
not do better than follow in my 
husband’s steps, so I gave a sum- 
mons at the brass-plated door. 

A man, half valet, half groom, 
answered it. 

‘Is Mrs. Merchiston at home ?’ 

‘I don’t know, ma'am; I will 
inquire, if you please. Will you be 
so kind as to knock at the other 
door ?” 

Upon which, with some abrupt- 
ness, he shut this door, and left me 
outside. 

‘Well,’ thought I, ‘ what can it 
signify which door I go in at? 
though ’tis rather odd, too.’ 

However I did as I was bidden, 
and was shown by a neat maid- 
servant into a very handsome par- 
lour—drawing-room you would call 
it now, but the like had not then 
reached Apedale. 

By the appearance of a sitting- 
room you can make a oe good 
guess at its occupant. I soon decided 
that Mrs. Merchiston was young, 
inclined to elegant tastes, especially 
music, that she had no children, was 
left a good deal alone, and probably 
found herself in that dreariest posi- 
tion for an active mind—that of a 
lady with nothing to do. 

fter a considerably long interval 
she appeared. Her welcome was 
courteous, even friendly, though 
not without a slight nervousness 
and hesitation. 

It certainly had not been her 
toilette that kept me waiting, for 
she was in the simplest possible 
morning-gown of cannon and her 
hair would not have taken a minute’s 
dressing, as it curled all round her 
head in natural, wavy curls like a 
child’s. Very childlike, too, were 
both the figure and face; I could 
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hardly believe that she must be 
nearly, if not quite, thirty years 
old. She was not exactly pretty, 
but the expression of her blue eyes 
was very Peautifal, perfectly sim- 

le, trusting, guileless, and gay; 
just the sort of woman, in short, 
that I should have expected a grave 
man like Dr. Merchiston to choose 
out from the world of women, and 
love deeply, perhaps even madly, to 
the end of his days. 

I was quite satisfied, nay, charmed 
with her. When we parted, after 
a much longer chat than etiquette 
required, I invited her warmly to 
our house. 

‘I shall be happy to come in a 
friendly way, but I believe Dr. 
Merchiston does not wish much 
visiting.’ 

This was the first time the Doc- 
tor’s name had entered into our 
conversation, so I politely inquired 
after him, stating that I had seen 
him in church, hoping I should 
soon have the pleasure of an intro- 
duction. I expected she would take 
the hint, send for her husband, and 
perform the desired introduction 
now. 

But Mrs. Merchiston did nothing 
of the kind; she merely answered 
my inquiries as briefly as civility 
allowed, and waived the subject. 

Curiosity was too strong ; I could 
not let it go. 

‘I hope sincerely that it is not on 
account of illness that Dr. Merchis- 
ton abstains from visiting. My hus- 
band thought he looked in rather 
weak health.’ 

‘Does he look so? 
health? Oh no—oh no!’ 

All the wife was indicated in that 
start —that flush—that paleness. 
Yet she had answered indifferently 
when I inquired after him; and 
in her conversation and the sur- 
roundings of this room there was no 
more trace of Dr. Merchiston than 
if he never entered there, or indeed 
no longer existed. Likewise in her 
form of speech I had noticed not 
the habitual happy ‘ we’ which most 
married people learn to use, but 
the sad, involuntarily selfish ‘I’ 
of spinsters and childless widows. 
It was incomprehensible. 

I real to atone. ‘ Indeed, 
my dear Mrs. Merchiston, you 
need not be alarmed. It must be 
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only his natural paleness, which 
strikes a stranger; while you, who 
see him every day——’ 

‘Oh, that is it—that is it,’ she 
hurriedly answered, and took me to 
the aisles to show me her flowers. 
Very soon after, I departed. 

Some weeks passed ; she returned 
my visit, and of course I paid a 
second. Several of our village wives 
and mothers called likewise. It was 
always the same story: they had 
been received with courtesy, were 
delighted with Mrs. Merchiston, 
but no one ever saw her husband. 
And when the fathers of families 
one after another paid their respects 
to the Doctor, they likewise re- 
turned well pleased, pronounced him 
a pleasant, good-hearted, gentle- 
manly fellow, but wondered that 
he never introduced them to his 
wife. 

Two dinner-parties were made for 
the new-comers, and the invitations 
accepted ; but ere the first, Mrs. 
Merchiston was ‘slightly indis- 

osed;’ and at the second, Dr. 

ferchiston was ‘unavoidably ab- 
sent on business.’ . So that to both 
dinners either came alone; neverthe- 
less, the impression they severally 
left behind was that of ‘exceedingly 
nice people.’ 

At this time I did not go out 
much; and some weeks after, your 
mother, children, was born. She 
cost me a long illness, almost my 
life; but she throve well, and at 
last I recovered. Mrs. Merchiston 
was among my first visitors. 

I was glad to see her, for she had 
been very kind. Many a basket of 
fruit and flowers had come from the 
Double House to ours. I thanked 
her as warmly as I felt. 

‘And your husband too—I do 
believe he has shot half the par- 
tridges in the county for my benefit 
—I have had so many; besides, it 
was he who rode twelve miles to 
fetch James that night they thought 
me dying.’ 

‘Was it?’ 

‘Did younot know? Then dotell 
him, Mrs. Merchiston, how much I 
thank him for his goodness—for the 
comfort, the help he was to my 
poor James! Ah, he could under- 
stand what a husband feels when 
his wife is dying.’ 

Mrs. Merchiston stooped over 
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the new cradle with the little one 
asleep. She did not speak a word. 

‘But you will tell him,’ pursued 
I, earnest in my gratitude. ‘ What 
an excellent man he must be!’ 

‘He is,’ she answered, in a tone 
evidently steadied carefully down, 
even to coldness. ‘It is always a 
pleasure to him to do a kindness to 
any one.—May I look at the baby ?’ 

She walked up and down the 
parlour, lulling it on her arms. It 
nestled its wee face into her bosom. 

‘No, I am not your mother, little 
one. Ah, no!’ 


She gave the child back to me 
Her eyes were 


and turned away. 
full of tears. 

Then taking a chair by me, and 
softly stroking baby’s fingers, she 
said, ‘Children, I believe, are a 
great responsibility and a heavy 
eare; but I think it is a sadder 
thing still never to have had a child. 
There can be no love, no happiness, 
like a mother’s; it often atones for 
the loss of all other love—all other 
happiness.’ 

* Do you think so?’ 

‘Yes, at times. Because mother- 
hood must for ever take away the 
selfishness of grief. How could a 
woman feel selfish or desolate—how 
could she indeed know any personal 
grief at all, if she had a-child?’ 

‘You are speaking less as a wife 
would feel than a widow. And you 
and I, Mrs. Merchiston, cannot, 
need not, dare not, talk as widows.’ 

‘God forbid,’ she said, with a 
shiver. 

I took an early opportunity of 
sending baby away, —_ conversing 
of every-day things. I have great 
pity for a childless wife, unless, as 
rarely happens in this world, her 
marriage is so supremely happy 
that the brimming cup leaves not 
another drop to be desired. Yet 
even then its sweetness is apt to 
cloy, or become a sort of dual ego- 
tism, which feels no love, sympa- 
thises with no sorrow, and shares 
no joy, that is not strictly its own. 
Forgetting, perhaps, that perfect 
wedded union is not meant for the 
satisfaction of the two only, but also 
that from their oneness of bliss, the 
may radiate a wide light of good- 
ness and blessedness out upon the 
world. 

I rather wondered, knowing from 
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report and from my own experience 
what good people the Merchistons 
were, that they did not both try 
more to live this life, which would 
certainly have made them happier 
than she, at least, appeared. Yet, 
as I said, I pitied her. No one 
can see the skeleton in his neigh- 
bour’s house, or the worm in his 
friend’s heart; yet we know, as our 
experience of life grows wider, that 
both must assuredly be there. 

Mrs. Merchiston and I had a 
very pleasant chat; the baby had 
opened our hearts. We were grow- 
ing better than acquaintance — 
friends. We planned social even- 
ings for the ensuing winter, in which, 
when he came in, Mr. Rivers cor- 
dially joined. 

‘And I hope we shall see the 
Doctor too.— Madam,’ continued 
he, breaking out into impressive- 
ness, and discarding laconicism, 
‘there isn’t a man alive I respect 
more than your husband.’ 

She coloured vividly, but merel 
observed, ‘ You are right,—I th 

ou.’ 

We were all standing at our door, 
she being just about to take leave. 
Suddenly she drew back within. 
At that moment there passed close 
by—so close that he must have 
touched his wife’s dress—Dr. Mer- 
chiston. 

He looked in, distinctly saw us 
all, and we him. 

‘ Doctor—Doctor,’ cried my hus- 
band. 

In crossing the street, Dr. Mer- 
chiston turned, bowed in reply, but 
did not stop. 

‘Excuse me, I had something to 
say to him,’ cried James, and was 
off, without a glance at Mrs. Mer- 
chiston. 

‘ But when I looked at her I was 
really alarmed. Her limbs were 
tottering, her countenance pale as 
death. I half carried her back into 
the parlour, and made her lie down; 
but all my efforts could searcely keep 
her from fainting. At length she 
said fecbly— 

‘Thank you, I am better now. 
It is very wrong of me. But I 
could not help it. Oh, Mrs. Rivers,’ 
—with a piteous, bewildered look, 
—‘if you had been his wife, and 
had not seen him for two whole 
years |’ 
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‘Him! Is it possible you mean 
your husband ?’ 

‘Yes, my own husband—my dear 
husband; who loved me when he 
married me. God knows what I 
have done that he should not love 
me now. Ome! what have I been 
saying ?” 

‘ Never mind what you have been 
saying, my dear lady, I shall keep 
it all secret. There now, it will do 
you good to cry.’ 

And I eried too, heartily. It 
seemed very horrible. That young, 
fond, pretty creature, to live under 
the same roof as her husband, and 
not to have seen him for two whole 
years. Here was explained the mys- 
tery of the double house—here was 
confirmation entire of those few 
straggling reports which, when I 
caught them flying abroad, I had 
utterly quenched, denied, and dis- 
believed. I was greatly shocked, 
and as was natural, took the 
woman’s side of the question. 

‘I thought him so good, and you 
so happy! What deceivers men 
are!’ 

‘You are mistaken, Mrs. Rivers, 
in one man at least,’ she returned, 
with dignity ; ‘your husband spoke 
truly when he said there was no 
man living more worthy of respect 
than Dr. Merchiston.’ 

* He has not lost yours, then?’ 

‘In no point.’ 

* And you love him still ?” 

‘I do; God pity me—I do.’ She 
sobbed as if her heart were break- 
ing. 

There was then but one conclusion 
to be drawn—one only reason for a 
good man’s thus mercilessly putting 
away his wife,—some error on her 
oa either known or imagined by 

im. Butno, when I looked down on 
her gentle, innocent, childlike face, 
I rejected the doubt as impossible. 
Nor had I detected in her any of 
those faults of temper or of character, 
the ‘continual dropping that weareth 
away the stone,’ which, if divorce be 
ever justifiable for anything short 
of crime, would have justified it in 
some marriages I have seen. 

* Does anybody know? Not that 
I mind, but it might harm him. 
Mrs. Rivers, do you think anybody 
at Apedale knows ?’ 

‘ Alas, in a village like this, there 
can be no such thing as a secret.’ 
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She wrung her hands. ‘I thought 
so—lI feared so. But he came to 
live in the country because the 
doctors said London air was killin 
me. I wish it had killed me—oh 
wish it had!’ 

I have seen the look of despair in 
many a wronged, miserable wife’s 
eyes, but I never saw it so mourn- 
fully plain as in those of poor Bar- 
bara Merchiston. I took her tom 
arms, though she was older than 1, 
and asked her to let me comfort 
her and be her friend, if she had 
no other. 

‘Not one—not one. But’—and 
she started back with a sudden 
fear—‘ you will not be my friend 
by becoming an enemy to my hus- 
band ?’ 

‘I have no suchintention. I con- 
demn him not :—to his own Master 
let him stand or fall.’ 

Probably this was harshly spoken, 
for she took my hand, saying im- 
ploringly, ‘Pray do not misjudge 
either Lime or me. I was very 
wrong in betraying anything. But 
my life is so lonely. I am not 
strong; and this shock was too much 
for me. How ill he looked—how 
gray he has grown! Oh Evan, my 
poor husband?!’ 

To see her weeping there, with- 
out the slightest anger or wounded 
— roused both feelingsin me. IL 

etermined to fathom this mysterious 
affair; and, braving the usual fate 
of those who interfere between man 
and wife,—namely, being hated by 
both parties,—to try and remedy it, 
if I could. 

‘Tell me, my dear Mrs. Mer- 
chiston—believe it is from no idle 
curiosity I ask,—how long has this 
state of things lasted ?’ 

‘ For five years.’ 

‘Five years!’ I was staggered. 
‘Entire separation and estrange- 
ment for five years! And for no 
cause? Are you sure—oh forgive 
me if I wound you,—but are you 
sure there is no cause P’ 

‘I declare before Heaven—none! 
He has never blamed me in word or 
deed.’ 

‘Nor given you reason to blame 
him ?’ said I, with a sharp glance, 
still strongly inclining to the rights 
of my own sex. 

‘Me—blame him?—blame my 
husband?’ she answered, with a 
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look of half reproachful wonder. 
*I told you he loved me.’ 

‘But love changes,’ continued I, 
very cautiously, for it was hard to 
meet her large innocent eyes, like a 
gazelle’s with your hand on its 
throat. ‘Men sometimes come to 
love other women than their wives.’ 

She flushed indignantly all over 
her face. ‘You wrong Lieven 
wickedly wrong him. His life is, 
and always has been, as spotless as 
my own.’ 

Well, thought I, I give it up. 
Either she is extraordinarily de- 
ceived, and the hypocrisy of that 
man is such as never was man’s 
before, or the problem is quite be- 
yond my solving. Yet—one more 
attempt. 

‘Just a word. Tell me, Mrs. 
Merchiston, how and when did this 
sad estrangement begin ?’ 

‘Six months after our marriage. 
We married forlove: we were both 
alone in the world; we were all in 
all to one another. Gradually he 
grew melaneholy, I could not find 
out why ; he said it would pass awa 
in time. Then he had a fever— 
nursed him through it. When he 
recovered—he—he sent me away.’ 

The brute! I thought. Just like 
aman! ‘But how?’ I said aloud. 
‘What reason did he give? What 
excuse could he offer?’ 

‘None. He only wrote to me, 
when away on a short journey, that 
this separation must be—that it was 
absolutely inevitable—that if I 
desired it he would leave me alto- 
gether—otherwise, it was his earnest 
wish we should still live under the 
same roof. But never, never meet.’ 

‘ And you never have met ?’ 

‘Very rarely, only by the merest 
chance. Then he would pass me 
by, never lifting his eyes. Once—it 
was in the first few weeks of our sepa- 
ration—I met him on the staircase. 
I was different from what I am now, 
Mrs. Rivers; very proud, outraged, 
indignant. I flung past him, but 
he caught me in hisarms. I would 
not speak ; I stood upright in his 
clasp like stone. ‘We have been 
happy, Barbara.’ ‘But never can 
be again,’ I cried, passionately. 
‘No,’ he said; ‘I know that;—never 
again.’ He held me close, amoment 
or two, then broke from me. We 
have never met since,’ 
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Such was her story, which, the 
more I dived into it, became the 
more incomprehensible. No con- 
demnatory evidence could be found 
against the husband; in all things 
Mrs. Merchiston’s comforts were 
studied, her wishes gratified. She 
said it often seemed as if an in- 
visible watch were kept over her, 
to provide against her least desire. 
I could only counsel the poor wife 
to patience, hope, and trust in God. 

She left me a little comforted. I 
asked her would she not stay? was 
she not afraid of meeting him in the 
street P 

‘Oh no,’ she sighed, ‘he seems to 
know intuitively my goings out and 
my comings in. I never see him, 
never, not even by chance. I can- 
not guess how it happened to-day. 
How ill he looked!’ she added, re- 
curring again to what seemed upper- 
most in her thoughts. ‘Mrs. Rivers, 
will you entreat your husband 
to watch over him—to be friends 
with him—to take care of him? 
Promise me you will.’ 

I promised her, poor tender thing, 
and I inwardly determined to watch 
him myself with a closer eye than 
that of my simple-hearted husband, 
to whom, of course, I told the whole 
matter. 

He, like me, was now fairly be- 
wildered. ‘ Peggy,’ he said, ‘hadn’t 
you better let the thing alone ?” 

‘Let it alone,’ I cried; ‘such a 
cruel sorrow, such a flagrant wrong 
—Never.’ 

‘Well,’ kissing me, ‘perhaps you 
are right, Peg, my dear. Happy 
folk ought to help the miserable.’ 

I set to work. Woman’s wit is 
keen, and I had my share of the 
quality. 

We invited Dr. Merchiston to 
our house ; he came, at first rarely, 
then frequently. Of course Mrs. 
Merchiston was always included in 
these invitations, and of course we 
received duly the formal apology. 
Gradually this ceased, and he came 
still. He must have known that she 
eame too, on other days: often he 
found books and work of hers lying 
about my table; yet his visits ceased 
not. He seemed to like to come. 
He and my husband became staunch 
friends, but as for me, despite his 
courtesy, my heart remained angry 
and sore against him. 
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Yet I must confess that we found 
him all his wife fondly believed; a 
man of keen intellect, high prin- 
ve generous, and tender heart. 
If I had not known what I did 
know, I should have avouched un- 
hesitatingly that the world did not 
hold a nobler man than Dr. Mer- 
chiston. 

For hismanners, they were simple, 
natural, kind; not in any way ec- 
centric, or indicative of vice or folly. 
Among our neighbours his character 
rose to the highest pitch of estima- 
tion; and when at last the fatal 
truth was known (alas! what house- 
hold misery can ever long be hid, 
especially in a country place), all 
sorts of excuses and apologies were 
made for him. 

And cruelly, mournfully—as_ it 
always falls on the weaker side—fell 
the lash of the world’s tongue upon 
his wife. 

But I—and one or two more who 
knew and loved her—stood boldly 
by Mrs. Merchiston through fair 
report and foul. And I believe so 
great was the mingled awe and re- 
spect which the Doctor impressed 


upon all his acquaintance, that no 
ortion of these calumnies against 
er reached her husband. 
Three months “re by without 
f 


change, save that Mrs. Merchis- 
ton’s sad lot grew sadder still. Her 
few acquaintance dropped her; 
it was so ‘ extremely inconvenient.’ 
One lady was on thorns whenever 
Mrs. Merchiston called, lest Dr. 
Merchiston should chance to call 
likewise ; another tried every con- 
ceivable diplomacy to bring about 
a similar meeting, it would be ‘so 
very amusing.’ Gradually the un- 
fortunate wife could not walk down 
our village without being pointed 
at, or crossed aside from, till she 
rarely went out at all. 

Dr. Merchiston, too, was seldom 
seen, except by his immediate 
friends, none of whom dared breathe 
a word to him concerning his 
domestic affairs, save the simple 
inquiries of courtesy after Mrs. 
Merchiston, to which he invariably 
answered as any other husband 
would answer. think, in fact I 
know, that all this time he believed 
her to be living at peace, and per- 
fectly happy, in her beautiful house, 
in our cheerful village, and in a 
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small society of her own choosing, 
of which 1 was the chief. He 
once hinted as much to me, ex- 
pressing his great pleasure that Mrs. 
a and myself were fast 
friends. 

I hardly know what possessed 
me that I did not then and there 
burst out upon him with a piece of 
my mind; any ‘woman of spirit’—as 
James sometimes called me—would 
have done it. What was he but a 
man ? 

Ay, there was the difficulty. His 
perfect manliness, dignity, and re- 
serve, disarmed a woman’s tongue. 
Then, too, the silent deprecation of 
his siekly mien, and of the ineffable, 
cureless melancholy which, the 
moment he ceased conversation, 
arose in his dark eyes. What coulda 
tender-hearted woman do? Begin- 
ning byhating and cenpieing I 
often ended in pitying him, and all 
my determinations to attack him 
about his domestic wickedness 
vanished in air. 

Besides—as James astutely ob- 
served—if a wife obstinately persists 
in blindly obeying her husband, 
never asking him the why and the 
wherefore of his insane and incom- 

rehensible will, and concealing 
rom him that she is wasting away 
in slow misery, what business has a 
third party to accuse or even ac- 
quaint him of the fact ? 

Was no other plan to be tried? 
Yes; accidentally one was forced 
into my mind. 

On a winter's afternoon, when I 
sat with my baby over our happy 
Christmas fire, Mrs. Merchiston 
came rushing in. 

‘Hide me—anywhere; let nobody 
find me. Mrs. Rivers, they hoot at 
me down the street. They say—oh, 
I dare not think what they say, and 
I dare not tellhim. Perhaps—oh 
horror—perhaps he thinks so too.’ 

Long shudders possessed her; it 
was some time before she gained the 
slightest composure. 

‘Never mind wicked tongues, 
Mrs. Merchiston, they will cease 
if let alone. Only live in peace and 
patience. Hope in God still.’ 

‘I can’t,’ she said, witha wild 
look that I had not before seen. 
‘How should I hope in Him? He 
has forsaken me; why should I live 
any longer? Oh! save me, save me! 
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Let me go away from here, from my 
husband. I—must—go.’ 

* You shall,’ I cried, with a sudden 
idea, as suddenly converted into a 
resolution; ‘you shall, and I will 


pelp you 

ereupon I explained all to her; 
somewhat hastily, for I was afraid 
of Mr. Rivers coming home; he who 
had just a man’s notion of marital 
authority, and the wickedness of 
conjugal rebellion. But this was a 
ease in which I set even him at de- 
fiance—or rather I trusted to my 
own influence to convince him that, 
acting from my conscienee solely, I 
acted right. 

Mark me, I would have a woman 
submit to any lawful authority, even 
unjustly and cruelly exercised, so 
long as the misery does not ruin 
her soul. When the torment goads 
her thus far—when, like Job’s wife, 
the Devil tempts her to ‘curse God 
and die,’ then, I hold, all duty ceases, 
except to her Maker, and herself, 
the creature which He made; let her 
save her own soul, and flee! 

I counselled Mrs. Merchiston at 
once—openly if she could, secretly 
if that was impossible—to leave her 
husband, absolutely and entirely, 
exacting no maintenance, making 
neither excuse nor accusation. 

This -was how I planned it. She 
must earn her own bread; and she 
must immediately seek a position 

hat would place her fair fame 
above suspicion, both now and at 
any future time. 
had a sister, a well-jointured 
widow, with a large family. I pro- 
= to place my poor friend with 
er as a governess. Mrs. Merchis- 
ton eagerly assented. She had been 
a teacher, she said, in her youth, so 
that the duty would be easy, and 
she could fulfil it well. 

‘And oh!’ she cried, while the 
tears ran down her face, ‘I shall be 
in a household, a home, among chil- 
dren. Perhaps the little things will 
love me.’ 

Poor desolate soul! 

I will not detail the many evening 
lectures that were required to bring 
my husband to my own way of 
thinking. For one thing he in- 
exorably held out, and I agreed with 
him, that Dr. Merchiston should 
be openly and honourably fore- 
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warned of his wife’s intended de- 
parture. 

She wrote to him herself, in our 
house. James and I both read the 
letter. It was as follows :— 


‘Dear Husband, 

‘Forgive my addressing you 
against your implied desire. For- 
give my asking once more, and for 
the last time, what have I done to 
you? Why are you estranged from 
me? TI can no longer sustain the 
life I lead. I desire to leave you. 
I am going to be a governess as be- 
fore we married. Already all my 
plans are formed, but I could not 
part from lr. without this fore- 
warning and farewell. 


*Your wife, ‘ Barpara.’ 


This—the last and most carefully, 
even coldly worded, of the many 
letters she wrote and tore up—was 
left, to avoid remarks, by my own 
servant at Dr. Merchiston’s door. 

On the evening of that day Mrs. 
Merchiston came to my house. 
She looked white and shivering, but 
not with the cold. Her poor blue 
eyes so warm and kind, had a frosty 
glitter in them that was strange and 
sad. 

‘ No answer,’ she kept repeating ; 
‘no answer—none. How I must 


0. 
P I replied that everything was 
ready ; our gig would be at the door 
in a minute; it was a bright moon- 
light night, and I myself would ac- 
company her to my sister’s house. 

: tt is not far—not so very far, 
Mrs. Rivers? Not so far but that 
I can always hear of him, or—if he 
should be ill at any time—’ 

* You can come home at once.’ 

‘Home!’ she echoed piteously. 
Then, as if stung into one despe- 
rate effort, the last struggle of her 
tender and feeble nature, she sprang 
into the gig, I following her. 

I was scarcely seated, reins in 
hand, for I was determined that no 
other than myself should have the 
credit of eloping with Mrs. Mer- 
chiston, than I felt on my right arm 
a grasp like a vice. 

‘Mrs. Rivers, whom have you 
there? Is it my wife?’ 

‘Yes, Dr. Merchiston,’ I cried, 
not in the least frightened by the 
look and tone ; ‘ yes, it is your wife. 
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I am taking her where she will live 
in peace, and not be killed by inches 
any longer. Stand aside; let me 
drive on.’ 

‘In one moment. Pardon me;’ 
he passed in front of the horse to 
the other side. ‘ Barbara? Is that 
you, Barbara?’ 

No words could describe the 
ineffable tenderness, the longing 
anguish, of that voice. No wonder 
that it made her grasp my arm, and 
cry wildly on me to stop. 

‘It is not ten minutes since I had 
your letter. Barbara, grant me one 
word in the presence of this lady, 
by whose advice you are leaving 
your husband.’ 

*‘ By whose advice did you forsake 
a wife, Dr. Merchiston?’ I began, 

oldly ; but by the carriage-lamp I 
caught sight of his face, and it 
seemed like that of a man literally 
dying—dying of despair. ‘ Mrs. 
Merchiston, we will re-enter my 
house for awhile. Doctor, will you 
lift your wife down? She has 
fainted.’ 

Soon the poor lady was sitting in 
my parlour, I by her side. Dr. 
Merchiston stood opposite, watching 
us both. He was neither violent 
nor reproachful, but perfectly silent. 
Nevertheless, I felt somewhat un- 
comfortable, and glad from my 
heart that James was safe ten miles 
off, and that I alone had been mixed 
up with this affair. 

‘She is better now, Mrs. Rivers. 
I may speak ?” 

‘ Speak, sir.’ 

‘I will pass over my present 
trying position. Of course I per- 
ceive—in fact, I was already aware— 
that Mrs. Merchiston has acquainted 
you with our sad, inevitable es- 
trangement.’ 

‘Why inevitable? When there 
has been no quarrel on either 
side? When, cruel as you have 
been to her, she has never breathed 
a word to your discredit?’ (He 
groaned.) ‘ When, as I understand, 
you have not the shadow of blame 
to urge against her P’ 

‘Before heaven, none. Have I 
not declared this, and will I not de- 
clare it before all the world? She 
knows I will.’ 

‘Then why, my dear sir, in the 
name of all that is good and honour- 
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able—nay, even in the name of 
common sense, why is your es- 
trangement inevitable ?’ 

He seemed to cower and shudder 
as before some inexpressible dread ; 
once he glanced wildly round the 
room, as if with the vague idea of 
escaping. Finally, he forced himself 
to speak, with a smile that was most 
painful to witness. 

‘ Mrs. Rivers, even though a lady 
asks me, I cannot answer that ques- 
tion.’ 

‘Can you if your wife herself asks 
it? I will leave you together.’ 

As I rose to go, Dr. Merchiston 
interposed. The cold sweat stood 
on his brow; he looked—yes, I 
thought so at the moment—like a 
possessed man struggling with his 
inward demon. 

‘For God’s sake, no! For the 
love of mercy, no! Stay by her; 
take care of her. I will speak in 
year presence ; I will not detain you 

7% : 
*Do not. See,’ for the poor wife 
was again insensible. Dr. Mer- 
chiston rushed to her side; he 
chafed her hands; he fell on his 
knees before her ; but as she opened 
her eyes he crept away, and put the 
room’s length between them. 

‘Now may I speak? You wished 
to leave me, Barbara. To go 
whither ?” 

I told him, concealing nothing; 
he seemed greatly shocked. 

‘ Mrs. Rivers,’ he said at length, 
‘such a scheme is impossible. I 
will never consent to it. If she de- 
sires, she shall leave my house, for 
yours or any other. She shall have 
any luxuries she pleases; she shall 
be as free from me as if I were dead 
and she a widow. But that my wife 
should quit my roof to earn her 
daily bread—never.’ 

From this decision there was no 
appeal. The wife evidently desired 
none; her eyes began to shine with 
joy, and even I took hope. 

‘But, Dr. Merchiston, can there 
be no change? You loved one 
another once. Love is not yet dead ; 
love never wholly dies. Surely—’ 

* Madan, silence!’ 

Could it be his voice that spoke; 
his once calm, low voice? was 
now really terrified. 

He rose and walked about the 
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room; we two sat trembling. At 
last he stopped in his old position, 
with his hand on the mantelpiece. 

‘ Mrs. Rivers, my extremely pain- 
ful position—you will acknowledge 
it is such—must excuse anything in 
me unbecoming, uncourteous.’ 

I assured him he had my free 
poaten for any excitement, and I 

oped he felt calmer now. 

‘Perfectly, perfectly; you must 
see that, do you not?’ 

*I do,’ said I, with a sense of 
bitterness against the whole race 
of mankind, who can drive poor 
womenkind almost out of their 
senses, while they themselves pre- 
serve the most sublime composure. 

‘I will now, with your permission 
and in your presence, speak to my 
wife. Barbara’—in a quiet equal 
tone, as if addressing an ordinary 
person—‘ I told you five years ago 
that it is not I who am inexorable, 
but fate, even if the life we then 
began to lead should last until my 
death. I repeat the same now. 
Yet, for these five years you have 
been at peace and safe. Safe,’ he 
repeated, with a slight pause, ‘ under 
my roof, where I can shelter and 
ppotnet you better than anywhere 
else.” 

‘Protect her?’ And then I told 
him—how could I help it?—of the 
slights and outrages to which their 
manner of life had exposed her. It 
was terrible to see the effect pro- 
duced on him. 

‘Hush; tell me no more, or— 
Barbara, forgive me; forgive me 
that I ever made you my. wife. 
There is but one atonement: shall 
I make you my widow?” 

* Doctor erchiston,’ I cried, 
catching his arm, ‘ are you mad?” 

He started, shuddered, and in a 
moment had recovered all his self- 
control. 

‘Mrs. Rivers, this is a state of 


things most terrible, of which I was 
to x ignorant. How is it to be 
remedied >—Granting, as you must 


grant, the one unalterable necessity ?’ 

I thought a minute, and then o- 
posed, to silence. the tongue of all 
Apedale, that the husband and wife 
should openly walk to church to- 
gether every Sunday, and kneel 
together in the house of God. And 
may He forgive me if in this scheme 
I had a deeper hope than I betrayed. 
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*I will do it,’ said Dr. Merchis- 
ton, after a pause. ‘ Barbara, do 
you ee Will you come home ?” 

‘I will.’ 

‘ But to the old life? In nothing 
changed—for changed it cannot, 
must not be?’ 

‘Under any circumstances I will 
come home.’ 

‘Thank you; God bless you. It 
is better so.’ 

There was a quiet pause, broken 
only by one or two faint sobs from 
her. At last they ceased. Dr. 
Merchiston took his hat to depart ; 
as he was going, his wife started up 
and caught him by the hand. 

‘ Husband, one word, and I can 
bear all things. Did—did you ever 
love me ?” 

‘Love you? Oh, my little Bar- 
bara !’ 

* Do you love me?’ 

‘Yes,’ in a whisper, sharp with 
intolerable pain ; ‘ yes.’ 

‘Then I do not mind anything. 
Ob no, thank God! I donot mind.’ 

She burst into hysterical laughter, 
and threw herself into my arms. 
It was only my arms she could come 
to—her husband was gone. 

She went home as she had pro- 
mised, and the old life began once 
more. Without the slightest change, 
she told me—save that regularly on 
Sunday mornings he knocked at the 
door of communication between the 
double house, kept always locked 
on her side, by his desire—that she 
found him waiting in the hall, and 
they walked arm-in-arm, as silently 
and sadly as mourners after a corpse, 
to the church door. In the same 
way returning, he immediately 
parted from her, and went his way 
to his own apartments. 

Apedale was quite satisfied, and 
circulated innumerable explana- 
tions, which had probably as much 
truth in them as the former accu. 
sations. 

Dr. Merchiston came as usual to 
play chess with my husband, and 
no allusion was ever made to the 
night which had witnessed so 

strange a scene in our house. 

Mrs. Merchiston improved in 
health and cheerfulness. To a 
woman the simple conviction of 
being loved is support and strength 
through the most terrible ordeal. 
Once sure of that, her faith is in- 
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finite, her consolation complete. 
After his ‘ Yes,’ poor little Barbara 
revived like a flower in the sun. 

Not so herhusband. Everybody 
noticed that Dr. Merchiston was 
wasting away to a shadow. On 
Sundays eer his countenance, 
always sallow and worn, seemed 
to me to have the ghastly look of 
one whom you know to be inwardly 
fighting a great soul battle. You 
feel at once the warfare will be won 
—but the man will die. 

And still, as ever, of all the im- 
penetrable mysteries that life can 
weave, that man and his secret were 
the darkest. 

At least to me. Whether it was 
so to my husband, whose reserved 
habits and wide experience of human 
nature helped to make him what, 
thank heaven, he always was— 
much wiser than me—I do not 
know; but I often caught his 
grave penetrating eye intently fixed 
on Dr. Merchiston. So much so, 
that more than once the Doctor 
moved from it uneasily. But Mr. 
Rivers redoubled his kindness; in 
truth, I never knew James, who was 
very undemonstrative, and usually 
engrossed between interest in his 
patients and his domestic affections, 
attach himself so strongly to any 
male friend out of his own home, as 
he did to Dr. Merchiston. 

He seized every opportunity to 
allure our neighbour from his mor- 
bid, solitary in-doors life to a more 
wholesome existence. They rode 
out together on the medical rounds 
—James trying to interest him in 
the many, many opportunities of 
philanthropy with which a country 
surgeon's life abounds. Sometimes 
—one day I especially remember— 
Dr. Merchiston said he thought 
Mr. Rivers had familiarized him 
with every possible aspect of human 

ain. 

‘ Not all—I have yet to show you 
—indeed, I thought of doing so this 
morning—the blackest aspect hu- 
man suffering can show. And yet, 
like all suffering, a merciful God has 
not left it without means of alle- 
Viation.’ 

‘What do youmean? I thought 
we were going to some hospital. 
For what disease ?’ 

‘No physical disease. Yet one 
that I believe, like all other diseases, 
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is capable of prevention and cure— 
mental insanity.’ 

Dr. Merchiston grew as white as 

this my paper. He said, ina broken, 
slow speech, which vainly tried to 
seem indifferent,—‘ You are right. 
But it is a painful subject,—in- 
sanity.’ 
I did not wonder that my husband 
tried to change the conversation, 
and his morning plan likewise. It 
was evident that in some way the 
topic strongly affected our friend, 
Probably he had had a relative thus 
afflicted. And it must be remem- 
bered that forty years ago the sub- 
ject of insanity was viewed in a very 
different light from what it is at 
present. Instead of a mere disease, 
a mental instead of a bodily ailment 
—yet no less susceptible of remedy 
—it was looked upon as a visitation, 
a curse, almost acrime. Any family 
who owned a member thus suffering, 
hid the secret as if it had been 
absolute guilt. Mad-house, mad 
doctor, were words which people 
shuddered at, or dared not utter. 
And no wonder! for in many 
instances they revealed abysses of 
ignorance, cruelty, and wickedness, 
horrible to contemplate. Since then 
more than one Howard has gone 
among those worse than prisons, 
cleared away incalculable evils, and 
made even such dark places of the 
earth to see a hopeful dawn. 

Throughout his professional career, 
one of my husband's favourite 
‘crotchets,’ as I called them, had 
been the investigation of insanity. 

Commencing with the simple 
doctrine, startling, but true, that 
every man and woman is mad 
on some one point—that is, has 
a certain weak corner of the mind 
or brain, which requires carefully 
watching like any other weak por- 
tion of the body, lest it should 
become the seat of rampant disease, 
he went on witha theory of possible 
cure—one that would take a wiser 
head than mine to explain, but 
which effectually removed the in- 
tolerable horror, misery, and hope- 
lessness of that great cloud over- 
hanging the civilized and intellectual 
portion of the world—mental in- 
sanity. I do not mean the raving 
madness which is generally induced 
by violent passions, and which by- 
gone ages used to regard as a sort 
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of demoniacal possession—which it 
may be, for aught I know—but that 
eneral state of unsoundness, un- 
ealthiness of brain, which corre- 
— to unhealthiness of body, and 
ike it, often requires less a phy- 
sician than a _ sanitary 
sioner. 

This may seem an unnecessary 
didactic interpolation, but I owe it 
to the natural course of my story, 
and as a tribute to my dear husband. 
Besides, it formed the subject of a 
conversation which, the question 
being voluntarily revived by Dr. 
Merchiston, they held together 
during the whole afternoon. 

It was good and pleasant to hear 
those two men talk. I listened, 
pleased as a woman who is contented 
to appreciate and enjoy that to 
which she herself can never attain. 
And once more, for the thousandth 
time, I noted with admiration the 
wonderfully strong and lucid intel- 
lect with which Dr. Merchiston 
could grasp any subject, haudle it, 
view it on all points, and make his 
auditors see it too. Even on this 
matter, which still seemed to touch 
his sympathies deeply, especially 
when he alluded to the world’s 
opinion and cruel treatment of the 
insane—insane perhaps on some 
particular point, while the rest of 
the brain was clear and sound— 
even there his powers of reasoning 
and argument never failed. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Rivers, smiling, 
as they shook hands at the door, ‘ I 
am glad to have found some one 
who can understand my hobby. 
You are certainly one of the clearest- 
headed men I ever knew.’ 

*You truly think so? I thank 
you, Rivers,’ said the Doctor, ear- 
nestly, as he disappeared into the 
dark. 

I remember this night’s conver- 
sation vividly, because, in heaven’s 
inscrutable merey—ay, I will write 
*‘mercy’—it was the last time Dr. 
Merchiston entered our house. 

The next morning he bowed to 
me at the window, riding past on 
his gaily curvetting horse, looking 
better and more cheerful than he 
had done for a long time. 

That evening my husband was 
summoned to the Double House. 
Its master had been thrown from 
his horse, his leg and his right arm 


commis- 
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fractured. If all went well, James 
told me, and I had rarely seen him 
so moved—the patient would be con- 
fined to his bed, bound there hand 
and foot, helpless as a child, for 
three or four months. Poor Dr. 
Merchiston ! 

‘Is his wife with him?’ was the 
first question I asked. 

‘Yes, thank God, yes!’ cried 
James, fairly bursting into tears. 
I was so shocked, so amazed by his 
emotion, that I never inquired or 
learnt to this day how it came about, 
or what strange scene my husband 
had that evening witnessed in the 
Double House. 

There was a long crisis, in which 
the balance wavered between life 
and death. Life triumphed. I 
went almost every day: but it was 
long before I saw Mrs. Merchiston ; 
when I did, it was the strangest 
sight. Her looks were full of the 
deepest peace, the most seraphic 
joy. And yet she had been for 
weeks a nurse in that sick room. 
A close, tender, indefatigable nurse, 
such as none but a wife can be; as 
fondly watchful—ay, and as grate- 
fully and adoringly watched, my 
lend told me, by the sick man’s 
dim eyes, as if she had been a wife 
bound for years in near, continual 
household bonds, instead of having 
been totally estranged from him 
since the first six months of union. 

But no one ever spoke or thought 
of that now. 

Dr. Merchiston slowly improved; 
though he was still totally helpless, 
and his weakness remained that of a 
very infant. tag 

In this state he was whemdnwas 
first admitted to his sick-chaagber. 

Mrs. Merchiston sat at the*win- 
dow, sewing. The room was bright 
and pleasant ; she had brought into 
it all those cheerfulnesses which can 
alleviate the long-to-be-endured suf- 
fering from which all danger is 
past. When I thought of the former 
aspect and atmosphere of the house, 
it did not seem in the least sad 
now; for Barbara’s eyes had a 
permanent, mild, satisfied beam; 
and her husband’s, which were 
ever dwelling on her face and form, 
were full of the calmest, most 
entire happiness. 

I sat with them a good while, and 
did not marvel at his saying ere 
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T left—‘ that he thoroughly enjoyed 

ing ill.’ 

With what a solemn, sublime 
evenness is life meted out! Barbara 
has told me since that those five 
months following her husband’s ac- 
cident were the most truly happy 
her life had ever known. 

‘Look at him,’ she whispered to 
me one evening when he lay by the 
window, half dozing, having been 
for the first time allowed a faint 
attempt at locomotion, though he 
was still obliged to be waited upon 
hand and foot—‘ Mrs. Rivers, did 
= ever see so beautiful a smile? 

et it is nothing compared to that 
he wore when he was very, very ill, 
when I first began to nurse and 
tend him; and he did nothing but 
watch me about the room, and call 
me his Barbara. I am here, Evan! 
did you call?’ 

She was at his side in a moment, 
smoothing his pillow, leaning over 
and caressing him. I think he was 
not aware of there being any one in 
the room but their two selves, for 
he fondled her curls and her soft 
cheeks. 

‘My Barbara, we have had a 
little ray of comfort in our sad life. 
How happy we have been in this sick 
room !’ 

* We have been, Evan ?’ 

‘Ay; but nothing lasts in this 
world—nothing !’ 

‘Husband, that is like one of 
your morbid sayings when we were 
first married. But I will not have 
it now—I will not indeed. And 
she closed his mouth with a pretty 
petulance. He lifted his hand to 
egembve hers, then sunk back. 
-t$@arbara, I am growing strong 
wrtin; I can use my right arm. 
O Heaven, my right arm! Iam 
not helpless any longer.’ 

‘No, thank God! But you speak 
as if you were shocked and terrified.’ 

‘I am—I am. With strength 
comes—O my Barbara!’ 

His wife, alarmed, called out my 
name. Dr. Merchiston caught at 
it. ‘Is Mrs. Rivers there? Bid 
her come in; bid anybody come in. 
Ah! yes, that is well.’ 

After a pause, which seemed more 
of mental than physical exhaustion, 
he became himself again for the rest 
of the evening. 

The next day he sent for me, and 
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in Mrs. Merchiston’s absence talked 
with me a long while about her. 
He feared her health would give 
way; he wished her to be more 
with me; he hoped I would impress 
upon her that it made him miserable 
to see her spending all her days and 
nights in his sick room. 

‘What! in the only place in the 
world where she has real happi- 
ness P’ 

‘Do you think so? Is she never 
happy but with me? Then Heaven 
forgive me! Heaven have pity on 
me!’ he groaned. 

‘Dr. Merchiston, you surely do 
not intend to send your wife from 
you again—your forgiving, loving 
wife ?” 

Before he could answer she came 
in. I went away thoroughly angry 
and miserable. That evening 
indulged James with such a long 
harangue on the heartlessness of his 
sex, that, as I said, he must have 
been less a man than an angel to 
have borne it. When I told him 
the cause, he ceased ail general 
arguments, sat a long time thought- 
ful, burning his hessians against 
the bars of the grate, finally sent 
me to bed, and did not himself 
follow until midnight. 

Dr. Merchiston’s cure progressed ; 
in the same ratio his wife’s cheerful- 
ness declined. He grew day by da 
more melancholy, irritable, and cold. 
By the time he was released from 
his helpless condition, the icy bar- 
rier between them had risen up 
again. She made no complaint, but 
the facts were evident. 

My husband and I by his express 
desire spent almost every evenin 
at the Double House. Very painfu 
and dreary evenings they were. 
Convalescence seemed to the poor 
patient no happiness—only a terror, 
misery, and pain. 

One night, just as we were leay- 
ing, making an attempt at cheerful- 
ness,—for it was the first time he 
had performed the feat of walking, 
and his wife had helped him across 
the room with triumphant joy,—he 
said, breaking from a long reverie, 
‘Stay! a few minutes more; I 
want to speak with you both.’ 

We sat down. He fell back in 
his chair, and covered his eyes. At 
length Mrs. Merchiston gently took 
the hands away. 
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‘Evan, you don’t feel so strong 
as usual to-night.’ 

‘I do; God help me! I do,’ he 
muttered. ‘Would I were weak, 
and lay on that bed again as power- 
less as a child. No, Barbara; look, 
I am strong—well.’ He stood up, 
stretching his gaunt right arm, and 
clenching the hand; then let it 
drop, affrighted. ‘My little Bar- 
bara, I must send thee away,’ he 
sighed. 

‘Send me away ?” 

* Send her away ?” 

* Peggy,’ cried my husband, in 
stern reproof, ‘ be silent!’ 

The poor wife broke out into 
bitter sobs. ‘Oh, Evan, what have 
I done to you? Dear Evan, let me 
— till you are well, quite 
well.’ 


For, despite what he said about 
his strength, his countenance, as he 
lay back, was almost that of a 
corpse. JBarbara’s clinging arms 
seemed to him worse than the gripe 
of a murderer. 

‘Take her away, Mrs. Rivers ; 
take my poor wife away. You 
know how she has nursed me; you 
know whether I love her or not.’ 

‘ Love her?’ Leried, bitterly; but 
James's hand was upon my shoulder. 
His eye, which with its gentle firm- 
ness could, they said at the hospital, 
control the most refractory and 
soothe the most wretched patient, 
was fixed upon Dr. Merchiston. I 
saw the sick man yield; the bright 
hectic flush came and went in this 
cheek. 

‘ Rivers, my good friend, what do 
you wish me to do?’ 

‘A very simple thing. Tell me 
—not these poor women—but me, 
your real reason for acting thus.’ 

‘ Impossible,’ 

‘Not quite. It may be I partly 
guess it already.’ 

Dr. Merchiston started up with 
the look of a hunted wild beast in 
its last despair, but my husband laid 
his hand on his, in a kind but reso- 
lute way. 

* Indeed, indeed, you are safe in 
telling me. Will you?’ 

The patient hesitated, held up his 
thin hand to the light with a wan 
smile, then said, ‘ I will.’ 

James immediately sent us both 
out of the room. 

Mrs. Merchiston 


was a very 
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woman, gentle and frail. She wept 
until her strength was gone; then 
I put her to bed in her maid’s 
charge, and waited until Mr. Rivers 
ended his conference with her hus- 
band. 

It was two hours before he came 
out. At sight of him my torrent of 
curiosity was dried up; he looked 
as I had sometimes seen him, coming 
home from a deathbed. To my 
few questions he answered not a 
word. 

‘ But at least,’ said I, half crying, 
‘at least you might tell me what I 
am to do with poor Mrs. Merchis- 
ton.’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ He thought a minute. 
‘She must go home with us; the 
sooner the better.’ 

‘You agree, then,’ I burst out, 
breathless ; ‘ you agree to this sepa- 
ration ?’ 

‘ Entirely.’ 

‘You join with her wicked hus- 
band in his ingratitude—his bru- 
tality—’ 

‘Peggy!’ James caught me by 
the shoulders, with the sternest 
frown that ever fell on me in all our 

aceful married life; ‘ Peggy, may 

eaven forgive you! You do not 
know what you are saying.’ 

I was completely awed. 

‘ Mr. Merchiston has told you the 
secret, and you are determined to 
| it?” 

‘Implicitly, while his poor life 

ts , 


My husband was a man of invio- 
lable honour, and I was not the 
woman to wish him otherwise, even 
for me.. I urged no more. 

During the ten days that Mrs. 
Merchiston remained in my house, 

art of the time she was in a sort of 
ow fever, which was the happiest 
thing for her, poor soul. I made not 
a single inquiry after her husband ; 
I knew that Mr. Rivers was with 
him at all hours, as doctor, nurse, 
and friend. 

One day, when Mrs. Merchiston 
was sitting in the parlour with me, 
he looked in at the door. She did 
not see him. He quietly beckoned 
me out. 

‘ ow “ar ‘ 

* Spe ower, Peggy, lower; 
don't let her hear.’ - 

And then I saw how very much 
agitated he was; yet even that did 
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not quite remove the bitterness with 
which I could not help mentioning 
the name of Dr. Merchiston. 

‘ Peggy, Dr. Merchiston is dying.’ 

I had not expected this; it was a 
great shock. 

‘I feared it would be 80,’ con- 
tinued James; ‘I have seen him 
sinking this long time. Now the 
mind is at peace, but the worn-out 


body—’ 

; His wife—his poor wife,’ was all 
I could utter. 

* Yes, that is what I came to say. 
She must go to him; he wishes it 
much. Do you think she will?’ 

I smiled sadly. ‘Ah! James, 
she is a woman.’ 

‘And you women can forgive to 
all eternity,—Heaven bless you for 
it! Besides, she will know the 
whole truth soon.’ 

I asked not what this ‘ truth’ was. 
What did it matter? he was dying. 

‘But are you sure, James, there 
is no hope?’ 

‘ None, I believe—and am almost 

lad to believe it. There is no man 
i ever knew whom I so deeply pity, 
and shall so thankfully see gone to 
his last rest, as Dr. Merchiston.’ 

These were strong words, enough 
to calm down every wrong feeling, 
and make me fit to lead the wife to 
her husband's sick—nay, death- 
chamber. 

How we brought her thither I 
forget. I only remember the mo- 
ment when we stood within the door. 

Dr. Merchiston lay on his bed, as 
for five long months he had patiently 
and cheerfully lain. He had some- 
thing of that old quiet look now, 
but with a change. The strange 
awful change which, however fond 
friends may deceive themselves, is 
always clearly visible to a colder 
gaze. You say at once, ‘That man 
will die.’ 

When Barbara came into the 
room, he stretched out his arms with 
the brightest, happiest smile. She 
clung to him closely and long. 
There was no forgiveness asked or 
bestowed; it was not needed. 

‘I am so content, my Barbara, 
content at last!’ and he laid his 
head on her shoulder. 

‘ Evan, you will not part from me 
again P” 

*‘No—I need not now. They 
will tell you why it was. You be- 
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lieve—you will always believe, how 
I loved you e 

* Yes. 

‘Stoop. Let me hold her as I 
used to do,—my wife, my little 
Barbara. Stoop down.’ 

She obeyed. He put his feeble 
arms round her, and kissed her 
with many kisses, such as he had 
not given her since she was a six 
months’ bridé; their memory re- 
mained sweet on her lips till she 
was old and grey. 

Dr. Merchiston died at the next 
sunrise, died peacefully in Barbara’s 
arms. 

* * * “ 

Three days after, when my hus- 
band and I stood by the coffin, where 
for the last few minutes on earth 
the features which had been so 
familiar to us for the last two years 
were exposed to our view, James 
said,—touching the forehead, which 
was placid as a dead baby’s, with all 
the wrinkles gone,— 

‘ Thank the Lord.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘For this blessed death, in which 
alone his sufferings could end. He 
was a monomaniac, and he knew it.’ 

Before speaking again, my hus- 
band reverently and tenderly closed 
the coffin, and led me downstairs. 

‘He was, as I say, a mono- 
maniac. Mad on one point only, 
the rest of his mind being clear 
and sound.’ 

‘ And that point was——’ 

‘The desire to murder his wife.— 
He told me,’ pursued James, when 
my horror had a little subsided, 
‘that it came upon him first in the 
very honeymoon — beginning with 
the sort of feeling that I have heard 
several people say they had at the 
climax of happiness—the wish there 
and then to die—together. After- 
wards, day and night, whenever 
they were alone, the temptation 
used to haunt him. A physician 
himself, he knew that it was a mono- 
mania; but he also knew that, if he 
confessed it, he, sane on all other 
points, would be treated as a mad- 
man, and that his wife, the only 
creature he loved, would look on 
him with horror for ever. There 
was but one course to save himself 
and her; he took it, and never 
swerved from it.’ 

‘ But in his illness ?” 
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‘Then, bein rfectly helpless, 
he knew he mala not Saas 
and in great bodily weakness most 
monomanias usually subside. His 
left him entirely. When he grew 
stronger it returned. You know 
the rest. His life was one long 
torture. Peace be with him now.’ 

*‘ Amen,’ I said, and went to com- 
fort the widow. 

The terrible fact, which Dr. Mer- 
chiston had desired should be told 
her after his death, did not seem 
to affect Barbara so much as we 
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feared. Love to her, as to many 
other women, was the beginning 
and end of all things—sufficient for 
life, and even in death wholly un- 
dying. 

‘He loved me, he always loved 
me,’ she kept saying, and her days 
of mourning became the dawn of a 
perennial joy. 

She lived to be nearly as old as I 
am now, remaining one of those 
widows who are ‘widows indeed,’ for 
ever faithful to one love and one 
memory. 


THE OPERA SEASON OF 1856. 


vas opera season of 1856 was 
inaugurated by one of those 
calamities which, though of frequent 
occurrence in theatrical history, 
cause none the less dismay and as- 
tonishment when they are brought 
under our immediate notice. On 
the morning of Wednesday, March 
5th, Covent Garden Theatre was 
destroyed by fire. Our musical 
readers will know that, some ten 
years since, in consequence of mis- 
understandings (of which we have 
forgotten the particulars) with the 
manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre— 
then the Opera—the Chef-d’orches- 
tre and the majority of his forces, 
—the Prima Donna, the Primo 
Tenore, the Basso Cantante, a large 
majority of the Chorus, and we know 
not whom besides, threw up their 
engagements ‘ with or without a 
week's notice,’ and, abandoning the 
scene of a thousand triumphs, and 
the home of a thousand pleasant 
associations, migrated to the East, 
and set up for themselves a new 
‘Royal’ Italian Opera in Covent 
Garden. For some years, London 
presented the unwonted spectacle of 
two of the largest theatres in Europe 
open on the same evenings in the 
week for the performance of musical 
dramas in the same foreign tongue. 
‘I cannot forbear thinking,’ wrote 
Joseph Addison, in the year 1710, 
‘how naturally an historian who 
writes two or three hundred years 
hence, and does not know the taste 
of our wise forefathers, will make 
the following reflection (the italics 
are the author’s) :—Jn the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the Italian 


tongue was so well understood in 
England, that Operas were acted on 
the public stage in that language !” 
Half the extreme time assigned to 
the fulfilment of Addison’s prophesy 
has already expired. The historian 
who ventured to give utterance, in 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to the reflection set down for 
him by our unmusical moralist at 
the beginning of the eighteenth, 
would certainly show but little ac- 
quaintance with the tastes and habits 
of his contemporaries. 

The details of the struggle be- 
tween the rival houses are too well 
known to those who care about them 
to need recapitulation. At the end 
of the fourth or fifth season the ‘ old 
house’ gave in, and the Covent 
Garden troop remained undisputed 
masters of the situation. The 
recent fire, however, changed, in 
a few hours, the relative positions 
of the contending parties—for con- 
tending parties there still were: Mr. 
Gye and his company finding them- 
selves houseless, and Mr. Lumley 
finding a new career opened to him 
by the catastrophe which had thrown 
his competitor on the wide world 
again. Persons of less energy than 
Mr. Gye would perhaps have bowed, 
at least for a time, to circumstances, 
resigning, with vain regrets, the re- 
sults of years of labour— 


Tl dolce frutto di tant ’anni amari, 


and accepting as a sad but: inevi- 
table -necessity the dispersion of a 
corps which had learned to work 
together with a perfection of which 
no previous example had been pre- 
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sented to the English public. A 
few weeks, however, had only 
elapsed when Mr. Gye was enabled 
to announce the provision of a new 
local habitation for the Royal Italian 
Opera, and that he had alread 
rm measures for keeping fait 
with his artists and his public, and 
setting again to work that portion 
of his huge machine—incomparably 
the most important portion—which 
the ‘devouring element’ had not 
thrown out of gear. Happily for 
the theatrical impresario, his ven- 
tures are never permanently con- 
signed to one craft,—his first men 
and women do not live, as well as 
work, within theatrical precincts. 
Insurance offices, it is said, have a 
chronic antipathy to transactions, 
at however high a premium, with 
play-houses, holding them as doubly 
or trebly hazardous. How would it 
be if the insurance were to include 
the players? On what conditions 
would the Sun or the Phenix grant 
a policy which should hold a man- 
ager harmless in the event of losing 
Grisi, Mario, and Ronconi? 
Meanwhile, as might have been 
supposed, the prospect revealed by 
the destruction of the new house 
had not been lost on those who still 
had an interest in the old one. 
Faint and not very intelligible re- 
ports had reached the ears of the 
world before the foot-lights, of pro- 
ceedings in relation to that temple 
of harmony, anything but harmo- 
nious; and the fabric itself, ‘ silent 
and dark,’ stript not merely of the 
elegances but even of the neces- 
saries of theatrical existence, was 
supposed to be given up to the ex- 
clusive occupation of an Ostiarius, 
whose instructions with respect to 
one of the duties of his office, were 
said to be unmistakably precise. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that, only 
two months after the destruction of 
Covent Garden, Her Majesty’s 
Theatre was re-opened for operatic 
performances, presenting, on the 
evening of Saturday, the 1oth of 
May, to the eyes of an astonished 
and delighted public, not a similar, 
but the same, appearance it had 
presented before its lamps were put 
out and its shutters put up» some 
three or four years previously. 


As, maine the marvel- 


lous activity of Mr. Lumley, who, 
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starting with a theatre, had to find 
a company, Mr. Gye, who, starting 
with a company, had but to find a 
theatre, completed his arrangements 
first, we shall give precedence to the 
proceedings of the latter, and speak 
first of the Royal Italian Opera, as 
it has been presented this season in 
its temporary asylum, the Lyceum. 

The change from the larger to 
the smaller theatre has not only 
greatly affected the mode of per- 
formance of the self-same works, 
but has also of necessity produced 
some alteration in the répertoire. 
The Covent Garden orchestra, for 
example, numbered about eighty 
performers; and the chorus, corps 
de ballet, and staff of accessories, 
were organized on a similar liberal 
scale. To find occupation, or rather 
room, for these multitudes in a 
structure not a fourth the size of that 
for which they had been originally 
got together, was of course impos- 
sible ; yet, on the other hand, it was 
highly desirable, not less on account 
of these persons themselves, than 
the future interests of the company, 
that their connexion with the theatre 
should not be altogether broken 
off. A system, therefore, of relays 
was organized, by means of which 
the services of the majority if not 
of the whole staff have been called 
into occasional requisition; and 
thus the whole company has been 
kept partially employed and in 
working order. The impossibility 
however of using it en masse has of 
course prevented the performance 
of those operas to the interpretation 
of which San numbers are indis- 

ensable. The great French lyrie 
dramas, Les Huguenots, Robert le 
Diable, Le Prophete, L’ Etoile du 
Nord, La Juive, Guillaume Tell, 
Zora, La Muette de Portici, and 
Les Martyrs—for the first intro- 
duction of the majority of which 
we are indebted to the Covent 
Garden management—have not this 
season been attempted, their place 
in the répertoire having been par- 
tially supplied by works not neces- 
sarily of inferior musical interest, 
but depending less on adjuncts 
purely theatrical. Two of these, 
the Barbiere of Rossini and the 
Elisire of Donizetti, had been pre- 
sented, though not so often as this 
season, in the late theatre; and 
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we owe to the recent change of 
locale, the more frequent repetition 
of one of the most interesting works 
of the former composer, Le Comte 


Le Comte Ory is one of the latest 
productions of its progenitor—that 
eccentric genius who, at the age of 
thirty-seven, jeta sa plume pour ne 
plus la reprendre, and who, in spite 
of every inducement to the contrary, 
has maintained a silence almost un- 
broken for more than a quarter of 
a century, his artistic career having 
virtually ended by the production 
of Guillaume Tell, in 1829, at Paris. 
During his residence in that capital, 
Rossini brought out five operas—a 
piece de circonstance for the coro- 
nation of Charles X., J7 Viaggio a 
Reims, Le Siége de Corinthe (an 
adaptation of an earlier work, Mao- 
metto Secondo), Le Comte Ory (in 
which a large portion of the Viag- 
gio seems to have been incorpo- 
rated), and Guillaume Tell. The 
Italian maestro’s obligations to the 
Parisien Jlibretticists are not pro- 
found. It is certain that no two of 
his works have been more loudly 
praised than Ze Comte Ory and 
Guillaume Tell, but it is equally 
certain that no two works so loudly 

raised have been so seldom per- 
ormed. The former circumstance 
we may fairly set down to the merits 
of the music, the latter to the de- 
merits of the poems to which it is 
set. Of the astonishing and un- 
bearable dulness of Guillaume Tell 
no better proof can be given than 
the fact that in Paris, where the 
music is intensely popular, the 
drama is brought to aconclusion ator 
about the end of the third act—i.e., 
before the dénowement in the fourth, 
which, in spite of its including some 
of the most beautiful pieces in the 
opera, it has been found impossible 
to persuade any audience to stop 
and listen to a second time. The 
Comte Ory is perhaps the most 
inane production to be found in the 
list of opera books, and we are dis- 
posed to think that no one who has 
not assisted at a performance of it 
can be in a condition to estimate 
fully the powers of music in the 
abstract, or the genius of Rossini 
in the concrete. For of the music, 
as music, it is difficult for us to find 
terms in which to express our admi- 
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ration. Even in the best Italian 
operas of Rossini, there is a want of 
finish and an indifference to matters 
of detail which, though they do 
not at first strike the common ear, 
are always serious drawbacks to the 
enjoyment of the connoisseur, and 
which indeed make themselves ap- 
parent by frequent hearing, even 
to those who are unable or indis- 
posed to analyse the sources of their 
pleasure in hearing music. In the 
Comte Ory, in place of rifacimenti 
of the agreeable but somewhat 
stale forms of the composer's youth, 
we find a new vein of melody, a 
broader style of harmony and con- 
structive skill, doubtless indicated, 
but never developed, in earlier 
works. If it be added that the 
instrumentation presents every 
quality demanded in a work of this 
kind—that it is brilliant, delicate, 
or solid, as the musical idea to be 
conveyed or the dramatic situation 
to be set off may demand, we shall 
have given the highest praise to 
which a work avowedly of the second 
class can be entitled. In the 
Comte Ory we have the best history 
of the development of Rossini’s 
powers at that critical period, the 
mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, 
when the ‘man must fulfil the pro- 
mises of the youth, or be content to 
make the mortifying admission that 
he is incapable of doing so. In a 
word, the Comte Ory is the last 
‘study’ of the composer of Guil- 
laume Teil. 

The performance of this opera at 
the Lyceum, though agreeable, was 
anything but satisfactory. Madame 
Bosio and Signor Gardoni—neither 
of them richly endowed with the 
dramatic faculty—did not attempt, 
perhaps wisely, to supply by vi- 
gorous presentations of character 
the want of interest in the action 
of the drama. Those who have any 
recollection of Cinti Damoreau, 
Nourrit, and Levasseur—the ori- 
ginal representatives of the principal 
parts—will easily believe that this 
was not impossible. Animal spirits 
are the first requisite for opera 
buffa, which can hardly be heard 
to greater disadvantage than when 
presented by singers who are either 
not actors at all, or who are am- 
bitious of a reputation for elegance. 

Greater contrasts to the - per- 
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formance of the Comte Ory could 
hardly be presented than those of 
dl Barbiere di Siviglia and LT’ Elisire 
@ Amore. ‘True it is that one of 
the excellent artists of whose short- 
comings we have just complained 
appears in the former, and both in 
the latter opera—not, however, in 
characters on which the interest of 
the dramas so exclusively depends, 
nor by themselves, but under the 
jocund influence of Ronconi—not 
perhaps the greatest, but assuredly 
the most astonishing artist that has 
appeared in our time; one who, 
with a voice of indifferent quality, 
limited power, and small compass, 
a chronic propensity for false into- 
nation, a face and figure of any- 
thing but ideal beauty or grace, has 
achieved the highest honours in an 
art for the successful cultivation of 
which voice, ear, and form are com- 
monly regarded as the first requi- 
sites. It is a singular fact in rela- 
tion to the greatest Italian dramatic 
singers, that they are the only actors 
who in recent times have quite 
fulfilled the conditions of excellence 
proposed by an eminent English 
theatrical critic more than a century 
ago—that an actor should have no 
peculiar ‘line,’ but should be ca- 
pable of exhibiting every species of 
emotion, and of personating every 
kind of character. ‘They could not 
conceive,’ says Colley Cibber of his 
brother-actors, after his first success 
in a somewhat special part—‘ they 
could not conceive, from what I had 
done in this, what other sort of cha- 
racter I should be fit for. IfI so- 
licited for anything of a different 
nature, I was answered, that was 
not in my way. And though I re- 
plied that I thought anything natu- 
rally written ought to be in every 
one’s way that pretended to be an 
actor, this was looked upen as a 
vain, impracticable conceit of my 
own. Yet it is a conceit that, in 
forty years’ further experience, I 
have not yet given up.’ ... For, 
‘though to do any one thing well 
may have more merit than we often 
meet with, and may be enough 
to procure a man the name of a 
good actor from the public, yet, in 
my opinion, it is but still the name 
without the substance. If his talent 
is in such narrow bounds that he 
dares not step out of them to look 
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upon the singularities of mankind, 
and cannot catch them, in whatever 
form they present themselves; if 
he is not master of the quicquid 
agunt homines, &c., in any shape 
human nature is fit to be seen in; 
if he cannot change himself into se- 
veral distinct persons, so as to vary 
his whole tone of voice, his motion, 
his look and gesture, whether in high 
or lower life, and at the same time 
keep close to those variations, with- 
out leaving the character they singly 
belong to; if his best skill falls short 
of this capacity, what pretence have 
we to call him a canaiate master of 
his art? And though I do not 
insist that he ought always to show 
himself in these various lights, yet, 
before we compliment him with that 
title, he ought at least, by some few 
proofs, to let us see that he has 
them all in his power.’ 

Our English public never ac- 
cepted the tragedy of Mr. Liston, 
and barely tolerated the comedy of 
Mr. Macready; yet it would be 
hard to decide on the comparative 
pdpularity of the Lucrezia and the 

orma of Grisi, the Enrico VIII. 
and the Geronimo of Lablaehe, or 
the Rohan and the Duleamara of 
Ronconi. 

It would be impossible to conceive 
or desire two personations more 
perfect in their several kinds than 
those of the great artist who has 
thus evoked the shade of Colley 
Cibber, in the Barbiere and the 
Elisire: the one the model of co- 
medy — genial, yet reticent; the 
other, of farce—broad and over- 
flowing. In the former, the mer- 
curial and rusé factotum often 
makes us laugh—loudly rather than 
merrily ; for we know not what he 
may make us do next. We take a 
side in the intrigue—that of the 
Soprano and Tenor, of course ; but 
we distrust our ally, and are never 
quite sure till the fall of the curtain, 
that, for the fun of the thing, or a 
larger bribe, he may not carry his 
resources over to the enemy. In the 
Elisirethe intrigue is so transparent, 
and the charlatanism turned so in- 
nocently to account, that we give 
ourselves up to unconditional ap- 
roval, not only of the end sought, 
bat of the means used to attain it. 
We are interested, naturally, in the 
loves of Adina and Nemorino, but 
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ready to swear an eternal friendship 
with the quack on whose bottle 
of ‘Bordd non elisir’ the plot 
turns. We are willing to guarantee 
—almost to swallow—his remedies, 
to believe in his adventures, and to 
buy his horse at his own valuation ; 
and we rise from the seat which we 
have been vainly endeavouring, 
since we first caught sight of his in- 
describable but never -to-be-for- 
gotten costume, to occupy deco- 
rously, with aching sides, and a 
quantity of pent-up laughter which 
has to be let off by degrees in an- 
other atmosphere, and apparently 
apropos to nothing. 

It is not easy to account for the 
acknowledged failure of this great 
artist in Don Giovanni. The part 
is, it is true, a special one; so much 
so that one or two German per- 
formers, it is said, have appeared 
with success in it who were altoge- 
ther uninteresting or unendurable 
in any other. Yet it would be difli- 
cult to name any quality essential 
to the character, or any action i 
which the Don takes part in t 
drama, which has not been simu- 
lated or presented by Signor Ron- 
coni elsewhere. The defects of face 
or figure to which we have already 
alluded, never, we will venture to 
say, struck a single spectator of his 
Count de Rohan—a character our 
interest in which, till near the close 
of the drama, must depend solely 
on the graceful and chivalresque 
bearing of the actor who sustains 
it. Yet to these defects it is 
common to attribute a failure, 
which is not so much a failure in 
certain points as a complete mistake 
from beginning to end. It would 
hardly be too much to say that the 
Figaro of Signor Ronconi is a more 
refined and better bred person than 
his Don Giovanni. We are disposed 
to attribute this failure to another 
eause—a desire to give a performance 
which it should be difficult or impos- 
sible to compare with that of any of 
his predecessors. This Signor Ron- 
com has done; but the means he 
has taken— bringing into strong 
relief the more comic side of the 
character—lower the tone of the 
entire drama, and destroy our inte- 
rest in the principal personage. 
Should he ever be able to rid him- 
self of all thoughts about his pre- 
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decessors, and to study the character 
in its natural aspect, he will doubt- 
less add another to the list of his 
triumphs, and still further extend 
his reputation for versatility. 

The suspension of the perform- 
ances of the great French operas— 
more especially Les Huguenots and 
Le Prophéte—has proved of inesti- 
mable advantage to one, perhaps 
the most important, member of Mr. 
Gye’s company. No one can have 
failed to remark how rarely this 
season Signor Mario has been ‘ pre- 
vented having the honour of appear- 
ing,’ or on how few occasions ‘ the 
indulgence of the audience’ has 
been ‘solicited in his behalf.” We 
have heard this very agreeable 
change in Signor Mario’s relations 
with the public attributed to the 
diminution of fatigue supposed to 
be consequent on singing in asmaller 
theatre, and accompanied by a 
smaller orchestra. We believe that 
neither theatre nor orchestra have 
anything to do with the matter. 
The scale on which a pipe—be it a 
natural or an artificial one—is voiced, 
cannot be altered at a moment’s 
notice to suit a special purpose, or 
adapt it to a specialarea. Thetone 
of every formed voice has a certain 
average intensity, above or below 
which it can be made occasionally 
to rise or fall, but which a careful 
observation will prove it commonly 
maintains. Indeed it is the amount 
of this average intensity which de- 
cides the fitness or unfitness of a 
voice for public performance. ‘Level 
speaking’—to borrow a phrase from 
the green-room—is among the most 
desirable and the rarest accomplish- 
ments or gifts of an actor; and in 
like manner the best-endowed singer 
is not one who for a moment can 
‘split the ears of the groundlings,’ 
or retire into whisperings impercep- 
tible to the naked ear, but one who 
under excitement is not harsh, in 
repose is not feeble, and who is, at 
all times, audible. 

Nor is the task of the singer 
lightened under ordinary circum- 
stances by the diminution of the 
numbers of his accompanyists ; since 
such. diminution, it must be remem- 
bered, is effected, not by the cutting 
off of parts, but by setting fewer 
performers to work on the same 
part. If the composer has written 
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for two trumpets, four horns, three 
trombones, and an ophicleid, his 
score can no more be presented in 
its integrity without those instru- 
ments in the Lyceum than it can in 
Covent Garden; while the curtail- 
ment of the number of players on 
stringed instruments, though result- 
ing in the production of a very dif- 
ferent and very inferior quality of 
sound (timbre), reduces the intensity 
of it far less than might reasonably 
be expected. It isa well-ascertained 
fact—one of the very few well-ascer- 
tained facts in acoustics—that the 
intensity of a given quality of sound 
is not capable of indefinite increase ; 
e.g., that though two organ stops of 
the same kind may be louder than 
one, three are not leslee than two. 
With regard to the composition of 
an orchestra, some difference of 
opinion prevails as to the point up 
to which an increase in the number 
of stringed instruments is followed 
by an increase in the volume of 
sound. An experienced che/-d’or- 
chestre once stated his belief, in our 
hearing, that ‘twenty-four violins, 
playing the same part, made no more 
noise than twelve,’ though he was 
ready to admit that the effects pro- 
duced by either number in piano 
passages were essentially different. 
Signor Mario’s equable condition 
of voice during the present season 
is due simply and entirely to the 
fact of its having lately been exer- 
cised exclusively on music fit for 
and becoming to it. The parts of 
Raoul and John of Leyden abound 
with passages which, however prac- 
ticable for the thinner and more me- 
tallic organs of French tenors, are 
of a tessitwra too constantly elevated 
for the richer and more mellifluous 
pipes of the warm South. We par- 
ticipate to the utmost in the enthu- 
siasm which the performance of our 
matchless tenor, especially in Les 
Huguenots, invariably—so long as it 
lasts—calls forth; but we have 
often asked ourselves afterwards, 
how much of our pleasure has been 
due to consciousness of the difficulty 
which has been overcome, and of 
the risk even which has been encoun- 
tered by the performer,—whether it 
is not of the same kind as, though 
different in degree from, that given 
by a conjuror or an acrobat? It 
has without doubt been a satisfac- 
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tion to Mario to have proved, and 
to the public to have ascertained, 
that he can get through the tenor 
ee in the Septet in E without 
reaking a bloodvessel; but the 
fact being established, we should re- 
joice to know that the ordeal had 
een encountered for good and all. 
The resumption of the parts of 
Count Almaviva and Don Ottavio 
by this refined artist, has been hailed 
with delight by all whose taste for 
exquisite melody uttered by an ex- 
_— instrument, has not been 
estroyed by the more stimulating 
= of French and young- 
talian opera; and we cannot re- 
frain from expressing an earnest 
hope that the presentation of these 
characters may not again be con- 
signed to those useful and merito- 
rious artists whose occupation it is 
to ‘ prevent ag ape 
Of Signor Mario’s appearances 
this season in his accustomed parts 
if would be unnecessary to speak 
particularly, had they not been made 
gain in company with the great 
rtiste who still remains the only 
accepted and acceptable representa- 
tive of La Favorita and Lucrezia 
Borgia,—we mean accepted by and 
acceptable to the public; for the 
sulky and ungracious tone in which 
the performances of Madame Grisi 
are occasionally alluded to by some 
of our contemporaries, forms the 
oddest contrast that can be con- 
ceived, with the unflagging, we had 
almost said affectionate, interest with 
which those performances are fol- 
lowed by those whose business it 
is to enjoy, not write about them. 
The impression derived from the 
perusal of an average succession of 
* articles’ on the latter would be, that 
though still exhibiting points of ex- 
eellence, they were to be received 
with all the allowance due to powers 
universally admitted to be on the 
wane. The impression derived from 
witnessing one of these performances 
would be, that they needed no 
allowance whatever; and, moreover, 
that everybody present was of the 
same opinion. Nor need it be inere- 
dible that such should be the case. In 
comparing the duration of Madame 
Grisi’s career with that of an 
other contemporary female artiste, it 
must be remembered, not only that 
Nature has endowed a with 
N 
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wers of the most rare excellence, 
but that those powers have been 
confirmed and developed by a kind 
of discipline of which the very tra- 
dition seems to be passing away. 
The popular estimate of an artist is 
naturally based on the considera- 
tion of those accomplishments and 
gifts which are most immediately 
presented to it; and even the best 
criticism cannot be for ever dealing 
with first principles. In regard to 
a vocalist, our attention is so ab- 
sorbed by the quality, power, or 
compass of his voice, his dramatic 
genius, musical science, and taste, 
that we are apt to put altogether 
out of consideration the fact that, 
over and above all these requisites 
there is another, without which they 
ean neither be exhibited to the best 
advantage nor for any lengthened 
period—skill in the Art of Singing, 
or playing upon the instrument 
called the voice. So little is the 
importance, or even existence, of 
this art recognised, that it is not un- 
common to hear such an expression 
even from a good musician, as— 
‘I wish I had ’s voice,’—as 
though, on possession, his general 
musical knowledge would enable 
him, without further preparation, 
to turn it to account. Nothing 
can be more absurd. Mons. Barrett 
might as well wish he had Mr. 
Howell's double-bass, or Mr. Howell 
that he had Mons. Barrett’s oboe, in 
the expectation that eitherartist could 
at once take the place of the other, 
with no detriment to the orchestras 
in which they play. Voice, dramatic 
genius, and musical science, of them- 
selves have made, and may again 
and again make, a success on the 
opera stage, but they alone never 
have maintained one. The wear 
and tear of the dramatic singer's 
life is such that, unless his organ 
is prepared for it by the par- 
tenho discipline to which we have 
alluded, a few years will, in 
ordinary cases, bring his career to 
anend. Of the innumerable Prime 
Donne who, since the début of 
Madame Grisi, have ‘fretted their 
hour,’ or even their season or two, 
on the opera stage, and then passed 
away into as complete oblivion as 
the paragraphs in which their 
triumphant successes had been re- 
corded, many, perhaps most, have 
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been by no means deficient in voice, 
science, or conception. Could we 
obtain the particulars of their his- 
tory, we should trace their ulti- 
mate failure to the simple fact 
that they had never been taught 
the art of singing. This art Madame 
Grisi has been taught—and has not 
yet forgotten. May she continue 
to exercise it till the advent of a 
successor trained in the same school, 
with equal genius, equal ‘ gifts of 
feature and of form,’ and equal sin- 
cerity in the practice of her art. 

These remarks on particular per- 
formers or performances at the 
Royal Italian Opera, must not be 
brought to an end without an ac- 
knowledgment of the general care 
with which the successive operas 
have been put on the stage. Al- 
though, very wisely, these have con- 
sisted for the most part of works 
not demanding a splendid mise-en- 
scéne, the latter has not been with- 
held from those to which it is essen- 
tial. Indeed, the management has 
in this matter erred rather on the 
side of profuseness than parsimony. 
In Norma, for example, the actors 
must at certain moments have out- 
numbered the audience; while the 
din produced by the wind-band 
occasionally brought on the stage— 
too conscientiously maintained at 
Covent-Garden proportions—could 
hardly have been exceeded by a con- 
tinuous succession of discharges of 
artillery. The public eye and ear 
are however used to a certain rich- 
ness and intensity in these matters, 
which perhaps cannot safely be dis- 
pensed with. On the whole, the 
erformances this season would 
have reflected the highest credit on 
all concerned in them under any 
circumstances ; but regarded in 
connexion with the difficulties under 
which they have been produced, it 
would be hard to say too much 
in their commendation. We have 
rarely enjoyed music as we have 
done the operas this season at the 
Lyceum ; andthe only thing which 
we can find cause to regret in 
reference to them, is that the limited 
size of the theatre has prevented a 
larger number of persons from 
sharing our pleasure. 

The difficulties so triumphantly 
surmounted by Mr. Gye, great as 
they have been, were certainly sur- 
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a by those with which Mr. 
umley ha 

mencement of the season. As has 
been seen, the one had to seek a 
house to receive his company, but 
the other to seek a company to 
occupy his house ; to make arrange- 
ments with—first, to find—principal 
singers and dancers, chorus and 
corps-de-ballet, orchestra, musical 
director, maitre-de-ballet, stage- 
manager, prompter, scene-puinters, 
scene-shifters, tailors, dressers, and 
the thousand-and-one persons who 
go to make that noun of multitude, 
an opera company; to get these 
persons, many of them new to their 
work, and the majority strange to 
one another—not having even a 
language in common—into working 
order; and to do all this in six weeks. 
Nevertheless it was done. On the 
evening of Saturday, May roth, 
Her Majesty’s Theatre opened with 
a performance of Rossini’s opera, 
La Cenerentola, the part of the 
heroine being sustained by Madame 
Alboni, that of the hero by Signor 
Calzolari, and those of Dandini and 
Don Magnifico by débutants. The 
familiar old house, as we have said, 
met the eye pleasantly, much as it 
might have done had the ‘ day before 
yesterday’ been one of those ‘long 
Thursdays’ so acceptable to country 
visitors, and so tiresome to every- 
body else. The orchestra, filled by 
the same number of performers as 
in days of yore, despite the absence 
of some familiar faces, looked as well 
as need be, and the new Chef, having 
taken up his position, gave the 
signal for putting them in motion. 
It required no very long time to 
perceive that Signor Bonetti’s forces 
would require much more than their 
present amount of drilling before 
they would fulfil to the ear the 
promise they made to the eye. The 
overture ended, the curtain rose and 
discovered the two ‘ cruel sisters’ in 
the foreground, and, far away in the 
chimney-corner, the ill-used Cinder- 
ella, in the comely person of Madame 
Alboni. Madame Alboni, it will be 
remembered, made her début in 
England, on the opening night of 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, as Arsace, in Rossini’s 
Semiramide—revealing, to the de- 
light of a somewhat unexpectant 
public, a contralto voice of power 
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and quality unheard by the present 

eneration, and a method of using it 

ardly less rare or admirable. Her 
success was complete; but, unfor- 
tunately, her satisfaction at it was 
much less so. Gifted with a facility 
by no means rare among contraltos, 
but in her case above the average— 
of reaching sounds of very elevated 
pitch, Madame Alboni was seized 
with an insane longing to become 
a soprano, and ‘aliam predam ab 
alio ferri putans,’ unmindful of the 
lesson in the fable, entered on a 
course of practice which would have 
utterly ruined a less perfect organ 
years ago. The voice of Madame 
Alboni is still beautiful, but its first 
register is deteriorated both in in- 
tensity and timbre, while the second 
and third, which her new occupation 
calls into almost incessant activity, 
though stronger than of old, are still 
as wanting as ever in that particular 
quality which distinguishes the so- 
prano from the contralto voice, even 
in the very same notes. If we add 
that Madame Alboni’s intonation, 
once faultless, is now occasionally 
open to exception, we shall have 
brought to an end our very disagree- 
able task of protesting against the 
wanton injustice which she has 
chosen to do to her magnificent 
natural gifts. 

Of the other performers in Za 
Cenerentola, it is not necessary that 
we should say much. Signor Cal- 
zolari, who was received with the 
warmth due to an old favourite, 
showed that he had lost none of 
that finish and facility of execution 
which, in spite of an organ not of 
the first order, have made him, in 
certain parts, the most satisfacto 
of contemporary tenors. It is enoug 
in reference to the representative of 
Don Magnifico, to record that he has 
not been entrusted witha second cha- 
racter. While even Signor Beneven- 
tano might be exempted from critical 
notice in reference to La Ceneren- 
tola—seeing that he took a part out 
of his line and at a moment’s notice 
—had he not obtained a success 
which he can hardly be said to have 
confirmed in parts iz his line, and 
undertaken deliberately. Signor 
Beneventano’s voice, abassocantante, 
originally, we should think, of very 
fine quality, has been seriously de- 
teriorated or the process of foreing 
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which does duty in the modern 
Italian school, for the more tedious 
process of development to which we 
owe the great artists who are now 
one by one quitting the scene. 
Whether he has yet altogether lost 
the power of singing piano or mezzo- 
Sorte, it is of course impossible to 
say; but that such unintermittent 
bellowing as Signor Beneventano 
habitually indulges in should result 
in his losing the power of singing 
any how in a very few years, must 
be evident to any one who has the 
slightest knowledge of the structure 
of the human voice. 

The performances of Madame 
Alboni in Ji Barbiere and La Son- 
nambula were followed by her ap- 
pearance, in company with Madame 
Albertini and Signor Baucarde, in 
Verdi’s Zrovatore. This opera, first 
introduced to the English public 
last year ‘in another place,’ has 
become, we think deservedly, the 
most popular work of its composer. 
The libretto, with many imperfec- 
tions, presents numerous opportuni- 
ties for effect, of which Verdi has 
not failed to take advantage ; and 
indeed the music throughout, as 


music, is not only more bhighl 
finished than that in any former ae 
of his, but would seem to have been 
conceived in happier moments and 


under more genial influences. Ma- 
dame Alboni’s presentation of the 
character of Azucena was creditable 
as a careful attempt—on the part of 
a singer without the slightest dra- 
matic genius, to fill a part not un- 
worthy of one of the greatest of 
living actresses, whose performance 
of it must have been fresh in every- 
body’s recollection. Of Madame 
Albertini’s talents both as an actress 
and as a singer, it is difficult to form 
a fair estimate, from but one part, 
and but one appearance in that part. 
She gave evidence of some of the 
best histrionic qualities—simplicity 
and earnestness, and of considerable 
musical feeling and mechanical skill ; 
but Aer voice, again, like every 
other recent importation from the 
South, has suffered cruelly in its 
dealings with Verdian voice-parts 
and its contests with Verdian in- 
strumentation—not yet, however, 
enough to prevent our forming a 
fair estimate of its original sweetness 
and power. Our materials for re- 
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porting on Signor Baucarde are 
precisely the same as those on which 
we have ventured to speak of Ma- 
dame Albertini' We have only 
heard him once, and in one charac- 
ter, this season; and our impressions 
of his former performances, some 
years since, on the same stage, are 
not vivid. Signor Baucarde appears 
to be a favourable. specimen of the 
modern French school—a school one 
of whose merits it is to enable its 
disciples to realize its own ideal, 
albeit that ideal may present many 
faults or shortcomings. 

The name and antecedents of 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini were cal- 
culated to raise expectation and to 
excite interest which very brilliant 
talents only could meet and very 
great success only maintain. That 
a young and beautiful girl of noble 
family should, of her own accord, 
exchange the seclusion of modern 
Italian domestic life for the perils 
and disagreeables of a profession 
regarded in her own country with 
anything but respect, argued, if not 
the possession of genius, at least 
that strong passion for art which is 
next of kin to it. Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini indubitably possesses 
both these requisites for an artist, 
though the latter has as yet been 
more decidedly manifested in her 
performances than the former. In 
no performance that we can call to 
mind has the enjoyment of the per- 
former been so obvious, so uncon- 
cealed. Doubtless she is proudof her 
success, and pleased with the sym- 
pathy of her audience ; but over and 
above this pride and this pleasure, 
she betrays a delight in the occupa- 
tion by which the success has been 
obtained and the sympathy evoked, 
which shows that she cares more for 
her means than her ends, and that 
she sings and acts not for fame, 
still less for fortune,—but because 
she likes to sing and to act. This 
we take to be the source of her 
power and the secret of her influence 
over all hearts—the spell which, 
for the present at least, has silenced 
criticism and checked the pen of the 
censor. Not that olenstalle 
Piccolomini is wanting in others of 
the gifts or accomplishments which 
go to make a dramatic singer; she 
has ‘conception, voice, and eye;’ 
she is able not merely to make ma- 
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nifest some salient peculiarity in a 
character—to seize some fragment 
of its outer clothing and wear it 
threadbare ; but to grasp it in its 
integrity, and to present to us not 
this or that humour or state of 
mind, but a living soul, liable to 
variations and even inconsistencies 
as many and as rapid as the lights on 
an Aprilday. In fact, having in view 
her necessarily limited knowledge 
of life, her comparatively slight pre- 
paration for, and as yet small expe- 
rience in her vocation, Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini must be regarded even 
already as ‘one of the phenomena 
of our time.’ How far it will be 
possible for her to extend the range 
of her present influence, or even 
to maintain it, is however very 
doubtful. A dramatic singer must 
not only act, but sing. Mademoi- 
selle Piccolomini, though not splen- 
didly gifted by Nature, possesses a 
voice of sufficient compass and even 
power toenable her to realize her 
conceptions, were it carefully and 
systematically trained. That her 
musical resources are slender, almost 
beyond precedent, is manifest. Her 
intonation is frequently false ; her 
notes are unlike one another in 
quality and unequal in force; her 
owers of execution scarecly enable 
lee to get through the simplest pas- 
sage, and her embellishments there- 
fore are limited to the slovenly utter- 
ance of one or two commonplace gor- 
hetti,—in fact, Mademoiselle Picco- 
nik in the strict sense of the term, 
cannot sing at all; and with what- 
ever genius for acting, charm of man- 
ner, and beauty of person, has yet 
half her art to learn before she can be 
accepted as a great dramatic singer. 
We would very willingly pass 
without notice the performance at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre of Bellini’s 
opera, I Capuletli. We are weary of 
finding fault, and, having little else 
left to do, long to get to the end 
of the task before us. Although 
Germany has produced during the 
last century but two or three 
singers who have been recognised 
as such out of their own country, it 
is not to be wondered at that the- 
atrical managers and concert direct- 
ors should from time to time give 
German vocalists an op ortunity of 
trying their fortunes baie an Eng- 
lish public. There is always hope 
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for a novelty; and Mademoiselle 
Johanna Wagner might have turned 
out to be a Mara or a Sontag. But 
why Mr. Lumleyshould have handed 
over the most Italian opera of the 
most Italian of composers to the 
execution of ¢hree persons of most 
unmistakeably Teutonie figure, face, 
voice, bearing, and accent, is one of 
those mysteries of management 
which people of the outer world can 
never hope to fathom. That Frau- 
lein Wagner should essay the cha- 
racter of Romeo was to be borne— 
the opera was ‘put up’ that she 
might do so; but why add Fraulein 
Baur as Giulietta, and Herr Rei- 
chardt as Tybalto? The names 
grate against each other as we write 
them: nothing short of a complete 
change in their organism would fuse 
them into a coherent sentence. Of 
the two latter performers, it is need- 
less to do more than record the fact 
of their appearance ; but in relation 
to the first, as being a débutante, we 
are bound to record our opinion, 
and are only too grieved to find our- 
selves, if not in the condition of the 
juryman whose misfortune it was 
always to be boxed up with eleven 
unreasonable men, at all events for 
the moment, ina very small minority. 
We summed up our case against 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini by saying 
that, ‘in the strict sense of the 
term, she cannot sing at all;’ to 
Mademoiselle Wagner the same 
observation may be applied, with 
this difference,—that the former lady 
utters musical or unmusical sounds 
as though she never had received a 
singing lesson in her life, and the 
latter as though she had undergone 
years of bad teaching. The state of 
the Signorina ‘is the more gracious’ 
because the more hopeful. Made- 
moiselle Wagner’s voice is a mezzo- 
soprano of enormous a and 
in parts of fine quality, which fine 
quality it would not perhaps have 
been impossible, though very diffi- 
cult, to distribute over the whole 
instrument. As it is, the strong 
notes—in voices of great compass 
always the extreme notes—have been 
unduly forced, and the weak ones 
left to take care of themselves. 
Thus the instrument sounds, not so 
much like one instrument, as— 
Like three single instruments rolled 
into one; 
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and a solo of any length performed 
on it, reminds us of the effect pro- 
duced by the successive entries of a 
number of different voices in a con- 
certed piece. Anything like facility 
of execution on so heterogeneous an 
organ would be as impossible as 
horse-racing over a glacier or ballet 
dancing in a ploughed field ; Made- 
moiselle Wagner, therefore, isthrown 
entirely, nolens volens, upon the re- 
sources of what is called in Young 
Germany a ‘ grand and simple style’ 
of vesaliustion. The old Italian 
singing-masters had a saying, in 
regard to the messa di voce, that 
a note should be ‘shaped like 
a barleycorn. This saying, we 
doubt not, has reached Mademoiselle 
Wagner, who, having an instinct of 
its truth, delivers every sound of 
any length with a crescendo and 
diminuendo; but being unable, un- 
fortunately, to maintain the pitch 
of the sound during the process, 
the effect she produces is akin to that 
elicited from the pipes of an ill- 
regulated organ by over-blowing. 
Of Mademoiselle Wagner's his- 
trionic powers we speak with less 
confidence than of her voice and 
musical skill. It is hard to believe 
that what has been so much admired 
is characterized by no more senti- 
ment or refinement than we are 
able to discover in it. A figure 
striking, even in male attire, from 
its height, and a facility for attitu- 
dinizing, seem to be the stock-in- 
trade of this astonishingly over-rated 
performer, the claims of whose ad- 
mirers to place her inthe same rank 
as Pasta, Grisi, and Viardot, can 
only end in destroying all chance 
of her turning to any good account 
such gifts as she may really be 
possessed of. 
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We must not company with 
Her Majesty’s Theatre without a 
word of acknowledgment of the ser- 
vices which the new conductor, 
Signor Bonetti, has rendered it this 
season. His office can have been 
no sinecure. Greater difficulties 
never presented themselves to a 
general in one campaign. Princi- 
pals strange to him and to each 
other; subordinates new to their 
work; a chorus made up neces- 
sarily of veterans who have lost their 
voices and of tyros who have not 
learned to use them; and, more 
than all, an orchestra compounded 
of the most unequal materials. 
Among the former we are glad to 
renew our acquaintance with Messrs. 
Tolbeeque and Nadaud; to welcome 
Mons. Galliod to his new office as 
principal contrabasso; and a young 
and rising artist, Mr. George Collins, 
to his, as principal violoncello. 
Among the wind instruments, too, 
we are able to speak with praise of 
the first horn, whose name is un- 
known to us; and even more con- 
fidently to direct attention to Mons. 
Heesser, the first bassoon, one of the 
most valuable recent additions to the 
number of our orchestral performers. 
It is as well, however, at once to 
say, that if the band of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre is to satisfy the im- 
proving taste of the increased and 
increasing class who frequent the 
Italian Opera, at least half the 
ripieni stringed instruments must 
be exchanged for others who can 
play the poare set down for them. 

Heartily wishing success to both 
houses, we take leave of them for 
the present, and close our accounts 
with the exceptional but interesting 
opera season of 1856. 


PEO 
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LIFE AT THE WATER CURE* 


AM our readers, of course, have 
heard of the Water Cure; and 
many of them, we doubt not, have 
in their own minds ranked it among 
those eccentric medical systems 
which now and then spring up, are 
much talked of for a while, and 
finally sink into oblivion. The 
mention of the Water Cure is sug- 
gestive of galvanism, homeopathy, 
mesmerism, the grape cure, the 
bread cure, the mud-bath cure, 
and of the views of that gentleman 
who maintained that almost all the 
evils, physical and moral, which 
assail the constitution of man, are 
the result of the use of salt as an 
article of food, and may be avoided 
by ceasing to employ that poisonous 
and immoral ingredient. Perhaps 
there is a still more unlucky asso- 
ciation with life pills, universal 
vegetable medicines, and the other 
appliances of that coarser quackery 
which yearly brings hundreds of 
gullible Britons to their graves, and 
contributes thousands of pounds in 
the form of stamp-duty to the re- 
venue of this great and enlightened 
country. 

It is a curious phase of life that 
is presented at a Water Cure esta- 
blishment. The Water Cure system 
cannot be carried out satisfactorily 
except at an establishment pre- 
pared for the purpose. An expensive 
array of baths is necessary ; so are 
well-trained bath servants, and an 
experienced medical man to watch 
the process of cure: the mode of 
life does not suit the arrangements 
of a family, and the listlessness 
of mind attendant on the water- 
system quite unfits a man for any 
active employment. There must 
be pure country air to breathe, a 
plentiful supply of the best water, 
abundant means of taking exercise 
—Sir E. B. Lytton goes the length 
of maintaining that mountains to 
climb are indispensable ;—and to en- 
joy all these advantages one must 
go to a hydropathic establishment. 
It may be supposed that many odd 


people are to be met at such a 
place; strong-minded. women who 
have broken through the trammels 
of the Faculty, and gone. to the 
Water Cure in spite of the warnings 
of their medical men, and .their 
friends’ kind predictions that they 
would never live to come back ; and 
hypochondriac men, who have tried 
all quack remedies in vain, and who 
have come despairingly to try one 
which, before trying it, they pro- 
bably looked to as the most violent 
and perilous of all. And the change 
of life is total. You may have 
finished your bottle of port daily 
for twenty years, but at the Water 
Cure you must perforce practise 
total abstinence. For years you 
may never have tasted fair water, 
but here you will get nothing else 
to drink, and you will have to dis- 
pose of your seven or eight tumblers 
aday. You may have been accus- 
tomed to loll in bed of a morning 
till nine or ten o'clock; but here 
you must imitate those who would 
thrive, and ‘rise at five: while the 
exertion is compensated by your 
having to bundle off to your cham-, 
ber at 9.30 p.m. You may long at 
breakfast for your hot tea, and if a 
Scotchman, for your grouse pie or 
devilled kidneys; but you will be 
obliged to make up with the simpler 
refreshment of bread and milk, with 
the accompaniment of stewed Nor- 
mandy pippins. You may. have 
been wont to spend your days ina 
fever of business, in a breathless 
hurry and worry of engagements 
to be met and matters to be seen to ; 
but after a week under the Water 
Cure, you will find yourself stretched 
listlessly upon grassy banks in the 
summer noon, or sauntering all da 

beneath the horse-chesnuts of Sud- 
brook, with a mind as free from 
business cares as if you were num- 
bered among ‘Tennyson’s _lotos- 
eaters, or the denizens of Thomson’s 
Castle of Indolence. And with 
God’s blessing upon the pure ele- 
ment He has given us in such abun- 
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dance, you will shortly (estibus Mr. 
Lane and Sir E.B. Lytton) experience 
other changes as complete, and more 
agreeable. You will find that the 
appetite which no dainty could 
tempt, now discovers in the simplest 
fare a relish unknown since child- 
hood. You will find the broken 
rest and the troubled dreams which 
for years have made the midnight 
watches terrible, exchanged for the 
long refreshful sleep that makes one 
mouthful of the night. You will 
find the gloom and depression and 
anxiety which were growing your 
habitual temper, succeeded by a 
lightness of heart and buoyancy of 
spirit which you cannot account for, 
but which you thankfully enjoy. 
We doubt not that some of our 
readers, filled with terrible ideas as 
to the violent and perilous nature of 
the Water Cure, will give us credit 
for some strength of mind when we 
tell them that we have proved for 
ourselves the entire mode of life ; 
we can assure them that there is 
nothing so very dreadful about it; 
and we trust they may not smile at 
us as harmlessly monomaniacal when 
we say that, without going the 
lengths its out-and-out advocates 
do, we believe that in certain states 
of health much benefit may really 
be derived from the system. 

Sir E. B.. Lytton’s eloquent Con- 
Sessions of a Water-Patient have 
been before the public for some 
years. The Hints to the Sick, the 
Lame, and the Lazy, give us an 
account of the ailments and re- 
covery of an old military officer, 
who, after suffering severely from 
gout, was quite set up by a few 
weeks at a hydropathic establish- 
ment at Marienberg on the Rhine ; 
and who, by occasional recurrence 
to the same remedy, is kept in such 
a state of preservation that, though 
advanced in years, he ‘ is able to go 
eight miles within two hours, and 
ean go up hill with most young 
fellows.’ ‘Lhe old gentleman’s book, 
with its odd woodcuts, and a certain 
freshness and incorrectness of style 
—we speak grammatically —in keep- 
ing with the character of an old 
soldier, is readable enough. Mr. 
Lane’s books are far from being 
well written; the Spirits and Water, 
especially, is extremely poor stuff. 
The Month at Malvern is disfigured 
by similar faults of style; but Mr. 
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Lane has really something to tell us 
in that work: and there is a good 
deal of interest at once in knowin 
how a man who had been soles 
to the last degree of debility of 
body and mind, was so effectually 
restored, that now for years he has, 
on oceasion, proved himself equal to 
a forty-miles’ walk among the Welsh 
mountains on a warm summer day ; 
and also in remarking the boyish 
exhilaration of spirits in which Mr. 
Lane writes, which he tells us is 
quite a characteristic result of ‘ ini- 
tiation into the excitements of the 
Water Cure.’ 

Mr. Lane seems to have been in 
avery bad way. He gives an ap- 
palling account of the medical treat- 
ment under which he had suffered 
for nearly thirty years. In spite of 
it all he found, at the age of forty- 
five, that his entire system was 
showing signs of breaking up. He 
was suffering from neuralgia, which 
we believe means something like 
tic-douloureux extending over the 
whole body; he was threatened 
with paralysis, which had advanced 
so far as to have benumbed his right 
side; his memory was going; his 
mind was weakened; he was, in his 
own words, ‘no use to anybody :’ 
there were deep cracks round the 
edge of his tongue; his throat was 
ulcerated; in short, he was in a 
shocking state, and never likely to 
be better. Like many people in 
such sad circumstances, he had 
tried all other remedies before 
thinking of the Water Cure; he 
had resorted to galvanism, and 
so forth, but always got worse. 
At length, on the 13th of May, 
1845, Mr. Lane betook himself to 
Malvern, where Dr. Wilson presides 
over one of the largest cold-water 
establishments in the kingdom. In 
those days there were some 
seventy patients in residence, but 
the newcomer was pleased to find 
that there was nothing repulsive 
in the appearance of any of his 
confréres, — a consideration of ma- 
terial importance, inasmuch as 
the patients breakfast, dine, and 
sup together. Nothing could have 
a more depressing effect upon any 
invalid, than to be constantly sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people ma- 
nifesly dying, or afflicted with 
visible and disagreeable disease. 
The fact is, judging from our own 
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experience, that the people who go 
to the Water Cure are for the most 
part not suffering from real and 
tangible ailments, but from maladies 
of a comparatively fanciful kind,— 
such as low spirits, shattered nerves, 
and lassitude, the result of over- 
work. And our readers may be 
disposed to think, with ourselves, 
that the change of air and scene, 
the return to a simple and natural 
mode of life, and the breaking off 
from the cares and engagements of 
business, have quite as much to do 
with their restoration as the water- 
system, properly so called. 

The situation of Malvern is weil 
adapted to the successful use of the 
water system. Sir E. B. Lytton 
tells us that ‘the air of Malvern is 
in itself hygeian: the water is 
immemorially celebrated for its 
purity: the landscape is a per- 
petual pleasure to the eye.’ ‘he 
neighbouring hills offer the exercise 
most suited to the cure: Priessnitz 
said ‘One must have mountains :’ 
and Dr. Wilson told Mr. Lane, 
in answer to a remark that the 
Water Cure had failed at Bath and 
Cheltenham, that ‘no good and 
difficult cures can be made in low 
or damp situations, by swampy 
grounds, or near the beds of rivers.’ 

The morning after his arrival, Mr. 
Lane fairly entered upon the Water 
System: and his diary for the fol- 
lowing month shows us that his 
time was fully occupied by baths of 
one sort or another, and by the 
needful exercise before and after 
these. The patient is gradually 
brought under the full foree of hy- 
dropathy: some of the severer ap- 
pliances—such as the plunge-bath 
alter packing, and the douche—not 
being employed till he has been in 
some degree seasoned and strung 
up for them. A very short time 
sufliced to dissipate the notion that 
there is anything violent or alarming 
about the Water Cure; and to con- 
vince the patient that every part of 
it is positively enjoyable. ‘There was 
no shock to the system: there was 
nothing painful: no nauseous medi- 
cines to swallow; no vile bleeding 
and blistering. Sitz-baths, foot- 
baths, plunge-baths, douches, and 
wet-sheet packings, speedily began 
to do their work upon Mr. Lane; 
and what with bathing, walking, 
hill-climbing, eating and drinking, 
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and making up fast friendships with 
some of his brethren of the Water 
Cure, he appears to have had a ve 
pleasant time of it. He tells us that 
e found that 

The palliative and soothing effects of 
tne water treatment are established im- 
mediately ; and the absence of all irrita- 
tion begets a lull, as instantaneous in its 
effects upon the frame as that expe- 
rienced in shelter from the storm. 

A sense of present happiness, of joy- 
ous spirits, of confidence in my proceed- 
ings, possesses me on this, the third day 
of my stay. I do not say that it is rea- 
sonable to experience this sudden acces- 
sion, or that everybody is expected to 
attribute it to the course of treatment 
so recently commenced. I only say, 30 
tt is; and I look for a contirmation 
of this happy frame of mind, when sup- 
ported by renewed strength of body. 

To the same effect Sir E. B. 
Lytton: 

Cares and griefs are forgotten: the 
sense of the present absorbs the past 
and future: there is a certain freshness 
and youth which pervade the spirits, 
and live upon the enjoyment of the actual 
hour. 

And the author of the Hints to 
the Sick, &e. 

Should my readers find me prosy, I 
hope that they will pardon an old fellow, 
who looks back to his Water Cure course 
as one of the most delightful portions of 
a tolerably prosperous life, 

When shall we find the subjects 
of the established system of medical 
treatment growing eloquent on the 
sudden accession of spirits conse- 
quent on a blister applied to the 
chest ; the buoyancy of heart which 
attends the operation of six dozen 
leeches; the youthful gaiety which 
results from the ‘exhibition’ of a 
dose of castor oil? It is no small 
recommendation of the watersystem, 
that it makes people so jolly while 
under it. 

But it was not merely present 
cheerfulness that Mr. Lane experi- 
enced: day by day his ailments 
were melting away. When he 
reached Malvern he limped pain- 
fully, and found it impossible to 
straighten his right leg, from a strain 
in the knee. In a week he ‘did not 
know that he dad aknee.’ Weare 
not going to follow the detail of his 
symptoms: suflice it to say that the 
distressing circumstances already 
mentioned gradually disappeared ; 
every day he felt stronger and 
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better ; the half-paralysed side got 
allright again ; mind and body alike 
recovered their tone: the ‘month 
at Malvern’ was followed up by a 
course of hydropathic treatment at 
home, such as the exigencies of 
home-life will permit; and the up- 
shot of the whole was, that from 
being a wretched invalid, incapable 
of the least exertion, mental or phy- 
sical, Mr. Lane was permanently 
brought to a state of health and 
strength, activity and cheerfulness. 
All this improvement he has not 
the least hesitation in ascribing to 
the virtue of the Water Cure; and 
after eight or ten years’ experience 
of the system and its results, his 
faith in it is stronger than ever. 

In quitting Malvern, the follow- 
ing is his review of the sensations 
of the past month :— 

I look back with astonishment at the 
temper of mind which has prevailed 
over the great anxieties that, heavier 
than my illness, had been bearing their 
weight upon:me. Weakness of body 
had been chiefly oppressive, because by 
it I was deprived of the power of. alle- 
viating those anxieties; and now, 
with all that accumulation of mental 
pressure, with my burden in full cry, 
and even gaining upon me during the 
space thus occupied, I have to reflect 
upon time passed in merriment, and 
attended by never-failing joyous spirits. 

To the distress of mind occasioned by 
gathering ailments, was added the pain 
of banishment from home; and yet I 
have been translated to a life of careless 
ease. Any one whose knowledge of 
the solid weight that I carried to this 
place would qualify him to estimate the 
state of mind in which I left my home, 
might well be at a loss to appreciate 
the influences which had suddenly 
soothed and exhilarated my whole nature, 
until alacrity of mind and healthful gaiety 
became expansive, and the buoyant 
spirit on the surface was stretched to 
unbecoming mirth and lightness of heart. 

So much for Mr. Lane’s expe- 
rience of the Water Cure. As to its 
power in acute disease we shall 
speak hereafter; but its great re- 
commendations in all cases where 
the system has been broken down 
by overwork, are (if we are to credit 
its advocates) two: first, it braces 
up body and mind, and restores their 
healthy tone, in a way that nothing 
else can ; and next, the entire opera- 
tion by which all this is accom- 
plished, is a course of physical and 
mental enjoyment. 
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But by this time we can imagine 
our readers asking with some impa- 
tience, what is the Water Cure? 
What is the precise nature of all 
those oddly-named appliances by 
which it produces its results? Now 
this is just what we are going to 
explain; but we have artfully and 
deeply sought to set out the bene- 
fits ascribed to the system before 
doing so, in the hope that that large 
portion of the human race which 
reads Fraser may feel the greater 
interest in the details which follow, 
when each of the individuals who 
compose it remembers, that these 
sitzes anddouches are not merely the 
things which set up Sir E. B. Lytton, 
Mr. Lane, and our old military 
friend, but are the things which 
may some day be called on to revive 
his own sinking strength and his 
own drooping spirits. And as the 
treatment to which all water patients 
are subjected appears to be much 
the same, we shall best explain the 
nature of the various baths by de- 
scribing them as we ourselves found 
them. 

Our story is a very simple one. 
Some years since, after many terms 
of hard College work, we found our 
strength completely break down. 
We were languid and dispirited ; 
everything was an effort: we felt 
that whether study in our case had 
‘made the mind’ or not, it had cer- 
tainly accomplished the other result 
which Festus ascribes to it, and 
‘unmade the body.’ We tried sea- 
bathing, cod-liver oil, and every- 
thing else that medical men pre- 
scribe to people done up by over 
study ; but nothing did much good. 
Finally, we determined to throw 
physic to the dogs, and to try a 
couple of months at the Water 
Cure. It does cost an effort to 
make up one’s mind to go there, 
not only because the inexperienced 
in the matter fancy the water system 
a very perilous one, but also be- 
cause one’s steady-going friends, on 
hearing of our purpose, are apt to 
shake their heads,—perhaps even to 
tap their foreheads,—tospeak doubt- 
fully of our common sense, and ex- 
press a kind hope—behindour backs, 
especially—that we are not growing 
fanciful and hypochondriac, and that 
we may not end in writing testi- 
monials in favour of Professor Hol- 
loway. We have already said that 
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to have the full benefit of the Water 
Cure, one must go to a hydropathic 
establishment. ‘There are numbers 
of these in Germany, and all along 
the Rhine; and there are several in 
England, which are conducted in 
a way more accordant with our 
English ideas. At Malvern we 
believe there are two; there is a 
large one at Ben Rhydding, in 
Yorkshire ; one at Sudbrook Park, 
between Richmond and Ham; and 
another at Moor Park, near 
Farnham. Its vicinity to London 
led us to prefer the one at Sud- 
brook; and on a beautiful evening 
in the middle of May we found 
our way down through that garden- 
like country, so green and rich to 
our eyes, long accustomed to the 
colder landscapes of the north. 
Sudbrook Park is a noble place. 
The grounds stretch for a mile or 
more along Richmond Park, from 
which they are separated only by a 
wire fence; the trees are magnifi- 
cent, the growth of centuries, and 
among them are enormous hickories, 
acacias, and tulip-trees; while horse- 
chesnuts without number make a 
very blaze of floral illumination 
through the leafy month of June. 
Richmond-hill, with its unrivalled 
views, rises from Sudbrook Park ; 
and that eerie-looking Ham House, 
the very ideal of- the old English 
manor-house, withits noble avenues 
which make twilight walks all the 
summer day, is within a quarter of 
amile. As for the house itscit, it 
is situated at the foot of the slope on 
whose summit Lord John Russell’s 
house stands ; it is of great extent, 
and can accommodate a host of 
patients, though when we were 
there, the number of inmates was 
less than twenty. It is very impo- 
sing externally ; but the only strik- 
ing feature of its interior is the 
dining-room, a noble hall of forty 
feet in length, breadth, and height. 
It is wainscoted with black oak, 
which some vile wretch of a water 
doctor painted white, on the ground 
that it darkened the room. As for 
the remainder of the house, it is 
divided into commonplace _bed- 
rooms and sitting-rooms, and pro- 
vided with bathing appliances of 
every conceivable kind. On arriving 
at a water establishment, the patient 
is carefully examined, chiefly to dis- 
cover if anything be wrong about 
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the heart, as certain baths would 
have a most injurious effect should 
that be so. The doctor gives his 
directions to the bath attendant as 
to the treatment to be followed, 
which, however, is much the same 
with almost all patients. The new 
comer finds a long table in the 
dining-hall, covered with bread and 
milk, between six and seven in the 
evening; and here he makes his 
evening meal with some wry faces. 
At half past nine p.m, he is con- 
ducted to his chamber, a bare little 
apartment, very plainly furnished. 
The bed is a narrow little thing, 
with no curtains of any kind. One 
sleeps on a mattress, which feels 
pretty hard at first. ‘The jolly and 
contented looks of the patients had 
tended somewhat to reassure us; 
still, we had a nervous feeling that 
we were fairly in for it, and could 
not divest ourselves of some alarm 
as to the ordeal before us; so we 
heard the nightingale sing for many 
hours before we closed our eyes on 
that first night at Sudbrook Park. 
It did not seem a minute since 
we had fallen asleep, when we were 
awakened by some one entering our 
room, and by a voice which said, ‘I 
hef come tu pack yew.’ It was the 
bath-man, William, to whose charge 
we had been given, and whom we 
soon came to like exceedingly; a 
most good-tempered, active, and 
attentive little German. We were 
very sleepy, and inquired as to the 
hour; it was five am. There was 
no help for it, so we scrambled out 
of bed and sat on a chair, wrapped 
in the bed-clothes, watching William 
with sleepy eyes. He spread upon 
our little bed avery thick and coarse 
double blanket; he then produced 
from a tub what looked like a thick 
twisted cable, which he proceeded to 
unroll. It was a sheet of coarse 
linen, wrung out of the coldest water. 
And so here was the terrible wet 
sheet of which we had heard so much. 
Weshuddered with terror. William 
saw our trepidation, and said, bene- 
volently, ‘ Yew vill soon like him 
mosh.’ He spread out the wet 
sheet upon the thick blanket, and 
told us to strip and lie down upon 
it. Oh! it was cold as ice! Wil- 
liam speedily wrapped it around us. 
Awfully comfortless was the first 
sensation. We tried to touch the 
cold damp thing at as few points as 
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ssible. It would not do. Wil- 
iam relentlessly drew the blanket 
tight round us; every inch of 
our superficies felt the chill of 
the sheet. Then he placed above 
us a feather bed, cut out to fit about 
the head, and stretched no end of 
blankets over all. ‘ How long are 
we to be here?’ was our inquiry. 
‘Fifty minutes,’ said William, and 
disappeared. So there we were, 
packed in the wet sheet, stretched 
on our back, our hands pinioned by 
our sides, as incapable of moving as 
an Egyptian mummy in its swathes. 
‘What on earth shall we do,’ we 
remember thinking, ‘if a fire breaks 
out?’ Had a robber entered and 
walked off with our watch and 
money, we must have lain and looked 
at him, for we could not move a 
finger. By the time we had thought 
all this, the chilly, comfortless feeling 
was gone; in ten minutes or less, a 
sensation of delicious languor stole 
over us: in a little longer we were 
fast asleep. We have had many a 
ack since, and we may say that the 
eeling is most agreeable when one 
keeps awake ; body and mind are 
soothed into an indescribable tran- 
quillity ; the sensation is one of calm, 
solid enjoyment. In fifty minutes 
William returned. He removed the 
blankets and bed which covered us, 
but left us enveloped in the sheet 
and coarse blanket. By this time the 
patient is generally in a profuse per- 
spiration. William turned us round, 
and made us slip out of bed upon 
our feet; then slightly loosing 
the lower part of our cerements so 
that we could walk with difficulty, 
he took us by the shoulders and 
guided our unsteady steps out of our 
chamber, along a little passage, into 
an apartment containing a plunge 
bath. The bath was about twelve 
feet square; its floor and sides 
covered with white encaustic tiles ; 
the water, clearas crystal against that 
light background, was five feet deep. 
In a trice we were denuded of our 
remaining apparel, and desired to 
lunge into the bath, head first. 

he whole thing was done in less 
time than it has taken to describe it : 
no caloric had escaped: we were 
steaming like a coach horse that 
has done its ten miles within the 
hour on a summer-day ; and it cer- 
tainly struck us that the Water 
Cure had some rather violent mea- 
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sures in its ar: We went a 
step or two down the ladder, and 
then plunged in overhead. ‘One 

lunge more and out,’ exclaimed the 
faithful William; and we obeyed. 
We were so thoroughly heated be- 
forehand, that we never felt the 
bath to be cold. On coming out, 
a coarse linen sheet was thrown 
over us, large enough to have 
covered half-a-dozen men, and the 
bath-man rubbed us, ourselves aid- 
ing in the operation, till we were all 
in a glow of warmth. We then 
dressed as fast as possible, post- 
poning for the present the operation 
of shaving, drank two tumblers of 
cold water, and took a rapid walk 
round the wilderness (an expanse 
of shrubbery near the house is 
so called), in the crisp, fresh 
morning air. The sunshine was 
of the brightest; the dew was on the 
grass; everybody was early there ; 
fresh-looking patients were walking 
in all directions at the rate of five 
miles an hour; the gardeners were 
astir; we heard the cheerful sound 
of the mower whetting his scythe ; 
the air was filled with the fresh- 
ness of the newly-cut grass, and 
with the fragrance of lilac and 
hawthorn blossom; and all this by 
half-past six am! How we pitied 
the dullards that were lagging a-bed 
on that bright summer morning! 
One turn round the wilderness occu- 
pies ten minutes: we then drank two 
more tumblers of water, and took a 
second turn of ten minutes. Two 
tumblers more, and another turn ; 
and then, in a glow of health and 
good humour, into our chamber to 
dress for the day. The main supply 
of water is drunk before breakfast ; 
we took six tumblers daily at that 
time, and did not take more than 
two or three additional in the re- 
mainder of the day. By eight 
o’clock breakfast was on the table in 
the large hall, where it remained till 
half-past nine. Bread, milk, water, 
and stewed pippins (cold), formed 
the morning meal. And didn’t we 
polish it off! The accession of ap- 
petite is immediate. 

Such is the process entitled the 
It was the 
beginning of the day’s proceedings 
during the two months we spent at 
Sudbrook. We believe it forms the 
morning treatment of almost every 
patient ; a shallow bath after pack- 
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ing being substituted for the plunge 
in the case of the more nervous. 
With whatever apprehension people 
may have looked forward to bein 
packed before having mumtdanet 
the process, they generally take 
to it kindly after a single trial. 
The pack is perhaps the most popu- 
lar part of the entire cold water 
treatment. 
Mr. Lane says of it :— 


What occurred during a full hour after 
this cperation (being packed) I am not 
in a condition to depose, beyond the 
fact that the sound, sweet, soothing sleep 
which I enjoyed, was a matter of surprize 
and delight. I was detected by Mr. 
Bardon, who came to awake me, smiling, 
like a great fool, at nothing ; if not at the 
fancies which had played about my 
slumbers. Of the heat in which I found 
myself, I must remark, that it is as dis- 
tinct from perspiration, as from the 
parched and throbbing glow of fever. 
The pores are open, and the warmth of 
the body is soon communicated to the 
sheet ; until—as in this my first expe- 
rience of the luxury—a breathing, steam- 
ing heat is engendered, which fills the 
whole of the wrappers, and is plentifully 
shown in the smoking state which they 
exhibit as they are removed. I shall 
never forget the luxurious ease in which 
T awoke on this morning, and looked 
forward with pleasure to the daily re- 
petition of what had been quoted to me 
by the uninitiated with disgust and 
shuddering. 


Sir E. B, Lytton says of the 
pack :— 


Of all the curatives adopted by hydro- 
pathists, it is unquestionably the safest 
—the one that can be applied without 
danger to the greatest variety of cases ; 
and which, I do not hesitate to aver, can 
rarely, if ever, be misapplied in any case 
where the pulse is hard and high, and 
the skin dry and burning. Its theory is 
that of warmth and moisture, those friend- 
liest agents to inflammatory disorders. 

I have been told, or have read (says 
Mr. Lane), put a man into the wet sheet 
who had contemplated suicide, and it 
would turn him from his purpose. At 
least I will say, let me get hold of a man 
who has a pet enmity, who cherishes a 
vindictive feeling, and let me introduce 
him to the soothing process. I believe 
that his bad passion would not linger in 
its old quarters three days, and that 
after a week his leading desire would be 
to hold out the hand to his late enemy. 


Of the sensation in the pack, Sir 
E. B. Lytton tells us :— 

The momentary chill is promptly 
succeeded by a gradual and vivifying 
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warmth, perfectly free from the irritation 
of diy heat; a delicious sense of ease 
is usually followed by a sleep more 
agreeable than anodynes ever produced. 
It seems a positive cruelty to be relieved 
from this magic girdle, in which pain is 
lulled, and fever cooled, and watchful- 
ness lapped in slumber. 

The hydropathic breakfast at Sud- 
brook being over, at nine o’clock we 
had a foot-bath. This is avery sim- 
ple matter. The feet are placed in 
a tub of cold water, and rubbed for 
four or five minutes by the bath-man. 
The philosophy of this bath is thus 
explained :— 

The soles of the feet and the palms of 
the hands are extremely sensitive, having 
abundance of nerves, as we find if we 
tickle them. If the feet are put often 
into hot water, they will become habi- 
tually cold, and make one more or less 
delicate and nervous. On the other 
hand, by rubbing the feet often in cold 
water, they will become permanently 
warm. A cold foot-bath will stop a 
violent fit of hysterics. Cold feet show 
defective circulation. 

At half-past ten in the forenoon 
we were subjected to by far the 
most trying agent in the water 
system—theoften-mentioned douche. 
No patient is allowed to have the 
douche till he has been acclimated 
by at least a fortnight’s treatment. 
Our readers will understand that 
from this hour onward we are de- 
scribing not our first Sudbrook day, 
but a representative day, such as 
our days were when we had got into 
the full play of the system. The 
douche consists of a stream of water, 
as thick as one’s arm, falling from a 
height of twenty-four feet. A pipe, 
narrowing to the end, conducts the 
stream for the first six feet of its 
fall, and gives it a somewhat slant- 
ing direction. The water falls, we 
need hardly say, with a tremendous 
rush, and is beaten to foam on the 
open wooden floor. There were two 
douches at Sudbrook: one, of a 
somewhat milder nature, being in- 
tended for the lady patients. Every 
one is a little nervous at first taking 
this bath. One cannot be too warm 
before having it: we always took a 
rapid walk of half an hour, and came 
up to the ordeal glowing like a 
furnace. The faithful William was 
waiting our arrival, and ushered us 
into a little dressing-room, where we 
disrobed. William then pulled a 
cord, which let loose the formidable 
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torrent, and we hastened to place 
ourselves under it. The course is 
to back gradually till it falls upon 
the shoulders, then to sway about 
till every part of the back and limbs 
has been played upon: but great 
care must be taken not to let the 
stream fall upon the head, where its 
force would probably be dangerous. 
The patient takes this bath at first 
for one miniite ; the time is length- 
ened daily till it reaches four 
minutes, and there it stops. The 
sensation is that of a a con- 
tinuous force assailing one; we are 
— that were a man blind- 
olded, and so deaf as not to hear 
the splash of the falling stream, he 
could not for his life tell what was 
the cause of the terrible shock he 
was enduring. It is not in the 
least like the result of water: indeed 
it is unlike any sensation we ever 
experienced elsewhere. At the end 
of our four minutes the current 
ceases; we enter the dressing-room, 
and are rubbed as after the plunge- 
bath. The reaction is instantane- 
ous: the blood is at once called to 
the surface. ‘Red as a rose were 
we:’ we were more than warm; we 
were absolutely hot. 

Mr. Lane records some proofs 
of the force with which the douche 
falls : 


In a corner of one dressing-room is a 
broken chair. What does it mean? A 
stout lady, being alarmed at the fall 
from the cistern, to reduce the height, 
carefully placed what was a chair, and 
stood upon it. Down came the column 
of water—smash went the chair to bits 
—and down fell the poor lady prostrate. 
She did not douche again for a fort- 
night. 

Last winter a man was being douched, 
when an icicle that had been formed in 
the night was dislodged by the first rush 
of water, and fell on his back. Bardon, 
seeing the bleeding, stopped the douche, 
but the douchee had not felt the blow 
as anything unusual. He had been 
douched daily, and calculated on such a 
force as he experienced. 

Although most patients come to 
like the douche, it is always to be 
taken with caution. That it is 
dangerous in certain conditions of 
the body, there is no doubt. Sir 
E. B. Lytton speaks strongly on this 
point :— 

Never let the eulogies which many 
will pass upon the douche tempt-you to 
take it on the sly, unknown to your 
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adviser. The douche is dangerous when 
the body is unprepared—when the heart 
is affected—when apoplexy may be 
feared. 

After having douched, which pro- 
cess was over by eleven, we had till 
one o'clock without further treat- 
ment. We soon came to feel that 
indisposition to active employment 
which is characteristic of the sys- 
tem; and these two hours were 
given to sauntering, generally alone, 
in the green avenues and country 
lanes about Ham and Twickenham ; 
but as we have already said some- 
thing of the charming and tho- 
roughly English scenes which sur- 
round Sudbrook, we shall add 
nothing further upon that subject 
now—though the blossoming horse- 
chesnuts and the sombre cedars of 
Richmond Park, the bright stretches 
of the Thames, and the quaint gate- 
ways and terraces of a House, 
the startled deer and the gorse- 
covered common, all picture them- 
selves before our mind at the men- 
tion of those walks, and tempt us 
sorely. 

At one o'clock we returned to our 
chamber, and had a head-bath. We 
lay upon the ground for six minutes, 
if we remember rightly, with the 
back of our head in a shallow vessel 
of water. 

Half-past one was the dinner 
hour. All the patients were punc- 
tually present; those who had been 
longest in the house occupying the 
seats next those of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ellis, who presided at either end of 
the table. The dinners were plain, 
but abundant; and the guests 
brought with them noble appetites, 
so that it was agreed on all hands 
that there never was such beef or 
mutton as that of Sudbrook. Soup 
was seldom permitted: plain joints 
were the order of the day, and the 
abundant use of fresh vegetables 
was encouraged. Plain puddings, 
such as rice and sago, followed; 
there was plenty of water to drink. 
A number of men-servants waited, 
among whom I recognised my friend 
William, disguised in a white stock. 
The entertainment did not last long. 


‘In half an hour the ladies withdrew 


to their drawing-room, and the gen- 
tlemen dispersed themselves about 
the place once more. 

Of the Malvern dinners, Mr. Lane 
writes as follows :— 
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At the head of the table, where the 
doctor presides, was the leg of mutton, 
which, I believe, is every day's head 
dish. I forget what Mr. Wilson dis- 
pensed, but it was something savoury of 
fish. I saw veal cutlets with bacon, 
and a companion dish; maccaroni with 
gravy, potatoes plain boiled, or mashed 
and browned, spinach, and other green 
vegetables. Then followed rice pudding, 
tapioca, and some other farinaceous 
ditto, rhubarb tarts, &. So much for 
what I have heard of the miserable diet 
of water patients, 


Dinner being despatched, there 
came the same listless sauntering 
about till four o’clock, when the 
pack and plunge of the morning 
were repeated. At half-past six we 
had another head-bath. Imme- 
diately after it there was supper, 
which was a fue simile of breakfast. 
Then, more sauntering in the fading 
twilight, and at half-past nine we 
paced the long corridor leading to 
our chamber, and speedily were 
sound asleep. No midnight tossings, 
no troubled dreams; one long deep 
slumber till William appeared next 
morning at five, to begin the round 
again. 

Such was our life at the Water 
Cure: a contrast as complete as 
might be to the life which preceded 
and followed it. Speaking for our- 
selves, we should say that there is a 
great deal of exaggeration in the 
accounts we have sometimes read of 
the restorative influence of the sys- 
tem. It wrought no miracle in our 
case. A couple of months at the 
sea-side would probably have pro- 
duced much the same effect. We 
did not experience that extreme ex- 
hilaration of spirits which Mr. Lane 
speaks of. Perhaps the soft summer 
climate of Surrey, in a district rather 
over-wooded, wanted something of 
the bracing quality which dwells in 
the keener air of the Malvern hills. 
Yet the system strung us up won- 
derfully, and sent us home with 
much improved strength and heart. 
And since that time, few mornings 
have dawned on which we have not 
tumbled into the cold bath on first 
rising, and, following the process by 
a vigorous rubbing with towels of 
extreme roughness, experienced the 
bracing influence of cold water alike 
on the body and the mind. 

We must give some account of 
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certain other baths, which have not 
come within our course latterly, 
though we have at different times 
tried them all. We have mentioned 
the sitz-bath ; here is its nature :— 

It is not disagreeable, but very odd : 
and exhibits the patient in by no means 
an elegant or dignified attitude. For 
this bath it is not necessary to undress, 
the coat only being taken off, and the 
shirt gathered under the waistcoat, 
which is buttoned upon it; and when 
seated in the water, which rises to the 
waist, a blanket is drawn round and 
over the shoulders. Having remained 
ten minutes in this condition, we dried 
and rubbed ourselves with coarse towels, 
and after ten minutes’ walk, proceeded 
to supper with a good appetite. 

The soothing and tranguillizing 


effect of the sitz is deseribed as 
extraordinary :— 


In sultry weather, when indolence 
seems the only resource, a sitz of ten 
minutes at noon will suffice to protect 
against the enervating effect of heat, 
and to rouse from listlessness and inac- 
tivity. 

If two or three hours have been occu- 
pied by anxious conversation, by many 
visitors, or by any of the perplexities of 
daily occurrence, a sitz will effectually 
relieve the throbbing head, and fit one 
for a return (if it must be so) to the 
turmoil and bustle. 

If an anxious letter is to be mentally 
weighed, or an important letter to be 
answered, the matter and the manner 
can be under no circumstances so ade- 
quately pondered as in the sitz. How 
this quickening of the faculties is engen- 
dered, and by what immediate action it 
is produced, I cannot explain, and invite 
others to test it by practice. 

I have in my own experience proved 
the sitz to be cogitatory, consolatory, 
quiescent, refrigeratory, revivificatory, 
or all these together. 

Thus far Mr. Lane. The Brause- 
bad is thus described by our old 
military friend :— 

At eleven o'clock I went to the 
Brause-bad, This is too delightful: it 
requires a day or two of practice to en- 
able the patient to enjoy it thoroughly. 
The water at Marienberg is all very cold, 
and one must never stand still for above 
a few seconds at a time, and must be 
ever employed in rubbing the parts of 
the body which are exposed to the sil- 
very element. The bath is a square 
room, eight feet by six. The shower 
above consists of a treble row of holes, 
drilled in a metal vessel, about one foot 
long, and at an elevation of eight feet 
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from the floor. There is, besides, a 
lateral gush of water, in bulk about 
equal to three ordinary pumps, which 
bathes the middle man. When I entered 
the bath, I held my hands over my 
head, to break the force of the water ; 
and having thus seasoned my knowledge- 
box, I allowed the water to fall on my 
back and breast alternately, rubbing 
most vigorously with both hands: the 
allotted time for this aquatic sport is 
four minutes, but I frequently begged 
the bademeister to allow me a minute 
or two more. At my sortie, the bade- 
meister threw over me the dry sheet, 
and he and his assistants rubbed me 
dry to the bone, and left me in full 
scarlet uniform. After this bath I took 
at least three glasses of water, and a 
most vigorous walk. 


One of the least agreeable pro- 
cesses in the water system is being 
sweated. Mr. Lane describes his 
sensations as follows :— 


At five o’clock in walked the exe- 
cutioner who was to initiate me into the 
sweating process. There was nothing 
awful in the commencement. Two dry 
blankets were spread upon the mattress, 
and I was enveloped in them as in the 
wet sheet, being well and closely tucked 
in round the neck, and the head raised 
on two pillows. Then came my old 
friend the down bed, anda counterpane. 

At first I felt very comfortable, but 
in ten minutes the irritation of the 
blanket was disagreeable, and endurance 
was my only resource; thought upon 
other subjects out of the question. In 
half-an-hour I wondered when it would 
begin to act. At six, in came Bardon 
to give me water to drink. Another 
hour, and I was getting into a state. I 
had for ten minutes followed Bardon’s 
directions, by slightly moving my hands 
and legs, and the profuse perspiration 
was a relief; besides, I knew that 1 
should be soon fit to be bathed, and 
what a tenfold treat! He gave me 
more water; and in a quarter of an 
hour he returned, when I stepped, in a 
precious condition, into the cold bath, 

3ardon using more water on my head 

and shoulders than usual, more rubbing 
and spunging, and afterwards more 
vigorous dry rubbing. I was more 
than pink, and hastened to get out and 
compare notes with Sterling. 

By the sweating process, the 
twenty-eight miles of tubing which 
exist in the pores of the skin are 
effectually relieved; and—in Dr. 
Wilson’s words— you lose a little 
water, and put yourself in a state 
to make flesh.’ The sweating pro- 
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cess is known at water establish- 
ments as the ‘ blanket pack.’ 

We believe we have mentioned 
every hydropathic appliance that is 
in common use, with the exception of 
whatis called the ‘rub in a wetsheet.’ 
This consists in having a sheet, drip- 

»ing wet, thrown round one, and in 

Cole vehemently rubbed by the 
bath-man, the patient assisting. The 
effect is very bracingand exhilarating 
on a sultry summer day; and this 
treatment has the recommendation 
that it is applied and done with in 
the course of a few minutes; nor 
does it need any preliminary pro- 
cess. It is just the thing to get the 
bath-man to administer to a friend 
who has come down to visit one, as 
a slight taste of the quality of the 
Water Cure. 

One pleasing result of the treat- 
ment is, that the skin is made 
beautifully soft and white. Another 
less pleasing circumstance is, that 
when there is any impurity lurking 
in the constitution, a fortnight’s 
treatment brings on what is called 
a crisis, in which the evil is driven 
off in the form of an eruption all 
over the body. This result never 
follows unless where the patient has 
been in a most mabeuliie state. 
People who merely need a little 
bracing up need not have the least 
fear of it. Our own two months of 
water never produced the faintest 
apenee of such a thing. 

et us sum up the characteristics 
of the entire system in the words of 
Sir E. B. Lytton :— 

The first point which impressed me 
was the extreme and utter innocence of 
the water-cure in skilful hands—in any 


hands, indeed, not thoroughly new to 
the system. 

The next thing that struck me was 
the extraordinary ease with which, 
under this system, good habits are 
acquired and bad habits are relin- 
guished. 

That which, thirdly, impressed me, 
was no less contrary to all my pre- 
conceived opinions. I had fancied that, 
whether good or bad, the system must 
be one of great hardship, extremely re- 
pugnant and disagreeable. I wondered 
at myself to find how soon it became so 


- associated with pleasurable and grateful 


feelings as to dwell upon the mind as one 
of the happiest passages of existence. 


We have left ourselves no space 
to say anything of the effect of the 
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Water Cure in acute disease. It is 
said to work wonders in the case of 
gout, and all rheumatic complaints: 
the severe suffering occasioned by 
the former vexatious malady is im- 
mediately subdued, and the neces- 
sity of colchicum and other delete- 
rious drugs is obviated. Fever and 
inflammation, too, are drawn off: by 
constant packing, without being 
allowed to run their usual course. 
Our readers may find remarkable 
cures of heart and other diseases 
recorded at pages 24, 72, 114, and 
172, of the Month at Malvern. We 
quote the account of one case :— 

I was introduced to a lady, that I 
might receive her own report of her 
cure. She had been for nine years para- 
lysed from the waist downwards ; pale 
and emaciated ; and coming to Malvern, 
she had no idea of recovering the use of 
her limbs, but merely bodily health. In 
five months she became ruddy, and then 
her perseverance in being packed twice 
every day wasrewarded. ‘The returning 
muscular power was advanced to perfect 
secovery of the free use of her limbs. She 
grew stout and strong, and now walks 
ten miles daily. 


We confess we should like to 
have this story confirmed by some 
competent authority. It appears to 
verge on the impossible: unless, 
indeed, the fact was that the lady 
was some nervous, fanciful person, 
who took up a hypochondriac idea 
that she was paralysed, and got rid 
of the notion by having her consti- 
tution braced up. 

We have already said a good deal 
of the enjoyable nature of the water 
system ; we make a final quotation 
from our military friend :— 

I have given some account of my 
daily baths, and on reading over what I 
have written, I feel quite ashamed of the 
coldness of the recital of all my delights, 
the recollection of which makes my 
mouth water. The reader will observe 
that I am a Scotchman (proverbially a 
matter-of-fact race), an old fellow, my 
enemy would say aslow coach. I might 
enlarge on my ecstatic delight in my 
baths, my healthy glow, my light- 
heartedness, my feelings of elasticity, 
which made me fancy I could trip along 
the sward likea patent Vestris. I might 
go much farther, I might indulge in 
poetic rapture—most unbecoming my 
mature age—and after all, fall far short 
of the reality. The reader will do well 
to allow a large per-centage of omitted 
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ecstatic delineation in consequence of 
want of ardour on the part of the writer. 
This is in fact due to justice. 


See how old patients describe the 
Water Cure! This is, at all events, 
a different strain from that of people 
who have been victimized by ordi- 
nary quacks and quack medicines, 
and who bestow their impreca- 
tions on the credulity which at at 
once ruined their constitutions and 
emptied their pockets. 

We trust we have succeeded in 
persuading those who have glanced 
over these pages, that the Water 
Cure is by no means the violent 
thing which they have in all pro- 
bability been accustomed to con- 
sider it. There is noneed for being 
nervous about going toit. There is 
nothing about it that is half such a 
shock to the system as are blue pill 
and mercury, purgatives and dras- 
tics, leeches and the lancet. Almost 
every appliance within its range is a 
source of positive enjoyment; the 
time spent under it is a cheerful 
holiday to body and mind. We 
take it to be quackery and absurdity 
to maintain that all possible diseases 
can be cured by the cold water sys- 
tem ; but, from our own experience, 
we believe that the system and its 
concomitants do tend powerfully to 
brace and re-invigorate, when mental 
exertion has told upon the system, 
and even threatened to break it 
down. But really it is no new dis- 
covery that fresh air and water, 
simple food and abundant exercise, 
change of scene and intermission of 
toil and excitement, tend to brace 
the nerves and give fresh vigour to 
the limbs. In the only respect in 
which we have any confidence in 
the Water Cure, it is truly no new 
system at all. We did not need 
Priessnitz to tell us that the fair 
element which, in a hundred forms, 
makes so great a part of Creation’s 
beauty — trembling, crystal-clear, 
upon the rosebud ; gleaming in the 
sunset river; spreading, as we see 
it to-day, in the bright blue summer 
sea; fleecy-white in the silent clouds, 
and gay in the evening rainbow,— 
is the true elixir of health and life, 
the most exhilarating draught, the 
most soothing anodyne ; the secret 
of physical enjoyment, and mental 
buoyancy and vigour. 
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CURIOSITIES OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE FROM 
THE TWO SICILIES.* 


By Vicesimvus Smarreriine, B.L. 


I PROPOSE in this paper to give 
some samples of the popular 
literature by which, amongst other 
means, the subjects of that excellent 
and pious prince (so littleappreciated 
in England, except by Mr. Bowyer), 
King Ferdinand of Naples, are 
trained, both morally and intellec- 
tually,in habits of reverence towards 
the Church, and affection towards 
the King. These samples happily 
come from both sides of the Straits 
of Messina, and thus illustrate the 
teaching of a paternal government 
over the whole extent of its do- 
minions. The one, printed at the 
capital, and in the polite Italian, 
may show how the Neapolitan youth 
of the educated classes acquire that 
freedom of intellect, that turn of 
thought at once practical and scien- 
tific, which distinguishes them so 
highly. The other, the growth of 
the Sicilian soil, a bright pattern of 
its native dialect, may be supposed 
rather to address itself to the so- 
called ‘ masses;’ and avowing every- 
where the highest moral aims, is 
moreover remarkable for the fami- 
liarity which it displays with facts 
of history hitherto unknown. The 
reader will judge from it of the 
elegant poetical relaxations in which, 
under his sunny skies and sunnier 
rule, the Sicilian shepherd of the 
present day is encouraged to in- 


—_ 
We will deal however, in the first 
instance, with the Italian literature 


of the metropolis. The little work 
we refer to is a handy duodecimo, 
bearing the date of 1855. Of its 
useful character no doubt can be 
entertained, from the official licence 


to print appended to it, and of 
which we give a translation. 


‘GENERAL CoUNCIL OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 
‘No, 28. ‘Naples, 4th July, 1855. 
‘Having seen the request of the 
printer, Giuseppe Cuorno, whereby he 
has asked to reprint’ [here follows the 
title] 
‘Having seen the opinion of the Rev. 
Revisor, Signor Don Pietro Calandrelli, 
‘Permission is given to reprint the 
work above named ; nevertheless, it is 
not to be published without a second 
permission, which is not to be given 
until the same Rev. Revisor shall have 
certified that he has ascertained by col- 
lation, that the edition is conformable to 
the approved original. 
(Signed) ‘The Councillor of State, 
President Provv. Capomazza; the 
General Secretary, Giuseppe Pietrocola.’ 


Happy country, in which the dif- 
fusion of literary poison is so care- 
fully guarded against, in which 
‘Reverend Revisors’ are at hand 
not only to read all books before 
they are printed or reprinted, but 
also carole to collate the copy 
submitted for approval, with the 
actual edition! The authority 
with which this little work comes 
forth, can only be measured by sup- 

osing a similar publication in Eng- 
and to be certified by Lord Gran- 
ville and the Secretary to the Privy 
Council, after strict revision by the 
editor of the Record newspaper. 
And when it (is observed that the 
number of the licence is only twenty- 
eight, so that (presumably) by the 
fourth of July of the year only 
twenty-seven other works had been 
allowed to issue from the Neapolitan 


* La Vera Arte di Farsi Ricco, Smorfia del 700. Napoli: Tipografia di 


G. Cuomo, 1855. 


Lu Vivu Mortu, cumpostu da Antoninu Damianu di Carini. 


peria Michele Amenta. 1851. 


Palermo: Stam- 


(Those who can recollect magazine articles more than a year old, may connect 


the latter half of this paper with two which appeared in Fraser for September and 
November, 1854, entitled ‘ A Handful of Italian Patois Books.’ Death since then 
has closed the gentle and playful hand which should have concluded that series by 
treating of Zw Viru Mortu.—Speaking of Italian dialects, it may be as well to 
refer here to a most valuable work on the subject of those of Northern Italy which 
has been placed in my hands since the date of the above articles—the Saggio sut 
Dialetti Gallo-Jtalici di B. Biondelli. Milano: Gius. Bernardoni di Gio. 1853.) 
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press, its value as a specimen of the 
severe discrimination of: a truly 
fatherly government can hardly be 
overrated. 

This practical and scientific work, 
then, having the royal arms on its 
frontispiece, adorned with wood- 
cuts—of which my readers will see 
a sample further on—is entitled :— 


The True Art of Becoming Rich, a Grin 
at the Seven Hundred,* or the Newest 
Way of Winning with moral probability 
at the Lottery, with Observations by the 
most Ancient Cabalists. This edition 
contains twelve tables, corresponding to 
the twelve months of the year, the 
heavenly signs of the zodiac for every 
hour of the day, a general list of all 
names of persons, trades, and other things, 
placed in alphabetical order ; a table of 
good and bad days for bloodletting; the 
explanation of dreams, and of the pen- 
tagonal figure, lunar cabalas, and per- 
petual enigmas; nineteen tables of 
Rutilio Benincasa; and finally, the 
drawings from 1682 to 1854. 


Much is to be learned often from 
a preface. The present one is cer- 
tainly not unworthy of the work. 

Tue ASTROLOGER TO HIS READERS. 


Having put away my old and hence- 
forth insipid preface, I have wished in 
this new reprint of the present work to 
enrich it with something which should 
be more delightful, and more profitable 
to the lovers of the lottery (ai dilettanti 
del lotto). Now there are many such, 
who, wishing to regulate their play by 
the motions of the stars, have no full 
knowledge thereof, nor as to what planet 
is predominant, and in what degree it 
stands at the day and hour which is to fol- 
low the drawing at which they have played 
or are about toplay. I therefore, to con- 
sole all such persons, so that they may 
more easily try their fortune, and in 
order to secure for them what they wish, 
have, with the aid of one of the first 
Italian astrologers, procured to be made 
out the twelve tables after given, corre- 
sponding precisely to the twelve months 
of the year in which the lottery is 
accustomed to be drawn. The reader 
will therefore easily see, month by 
month, in which sign is the sun, and in 
which the moon, as also he will see in 
the first column the days of the month 
on which the drawing may fall, in the 
second the degrees, in the third the 


= 
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minutes, and in the fourth the seconds. 
On the other side he will see the other 
three columns for the degrees of the 
moon, with the signs through which she 
passes in her lunar revolution. The 
player may therefore use the number of 
the days of the month, and that of the 
degrees, minutes, and seconds of the 
sun, and again the number of the 
degrees and minutes of the moon, form- 
ing with these as many numbers as one 
may choose to play on. This way of 
playing has produced instances of suc- 
cess by no means trifling, especially to 
those players who have played the num- 
bers straight and reversed, which is to 
say 4884—2332, &c. There are also at 
the end other gabalette+ which, being well 
understood, well taken and better regu- 
lated, being collated with the above 
degrees, may be of much help. For the 
rest I recal to his (the reader’s?) memory 
that ‘Omne bonum desursum est, descen- 
dens a Patre Luminum. ‘Andmay he 
live happy.’ 


Have we not much to learn from 
this paternal government? Does it 
not bring forth from the treasury of 
its good books ‘things old and 
new?’ Besides the wisdom of ages 
stored up and reprinted in our 
precious little work, we have here 
new matter altogether,—an ephe- 
meris, carefully prepared ‘ by one of 
the first astrologers of Italy,’ for 
the use of the ‘lovers of the lottery.’ 
What are works of abstruse science 
on the Theory of Probabilities, when 
compared with so practical a pur- 
pose? What a debt of gratitude 
to the General Council of Public 
Instruction; to Reverend Revisor, 
Don Pietro Calandrelli; to Coun- 
sellor of State, President Capo- 
mazza; and Secretary-General, Giu- 
seppe Pietrocola, must every true- 
hearted Neapolitan not feel, for 
their benevolent wisdom in sanc- 
tioning such a publication, and 
carefully providing that it is not to 
issue without a second certificate 
from the Reverend Revisor that the 
edition is entirely conformable to 
the approved original! 

On the particular merits of this 
oreface we have no leisure to dwell. 

he reader will remark the special 
good fortune recorded of those who 


* Smorjfia del yoo. I translate with considerable doubt, presuming ‘ the 700’ 


to mean the number of the lottery tickets. 


Smoryfia (grimace) seems, at all events, 


to be the familiar title of the book, since the licence speaks of it as ‘l’antica 
smorfia,’ in the words which I have above omitted to translate. 


+ ‘ Little cabalas’—untranslateable. 
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have played the astronomic numbers 
‘ straight and reversed,’—the quali- 
ties of good understanding, good 
selection, and still better manage- 
ment required of those who wish to 
use the ‘ gabalette,’"—and above all, 
that pious reminder of the words of 
St. James, which I must regret to 
see quoted in Latin only: ‘ Ever 

good gift is from above, and vent 
down from the Father of Lights.’ 
True, most true, O astrologer! 
Aye, and the bad gifts too are from 
below, sent up by the father of dark- 
ness and of lies, to whom they shall 
surely return in the Lord's great 
day, with all such as cherish and dis- 
tribute them; and of small avail 
will it be in that day to have gabbled 
a little Scripture Latin over them. 


The meaning of the above lists 
may puzzle many persons, and did 
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Well, twelve pages are devoted 
to the aforesaid most useful tables. 
Then follows a list, one hundred 
pages long, of ‘all names of persons, 
trades, animals, and other things, 
placed in alphabetical order,’ in- 
cluding a special selection ‘of some 
names of the best known kingdoms, 
with their respective numbers ;’ one 
of ‘ the circles and communes of the 
kingdom of Naples, with their re- 
spective numbers ;’ and again, ‘ of 
some most usual names of men, 
with their respective numbers ;’ and 
lastly, of ‘the best known animals.’ 
To render this in some degree intel- 
ligible to the least learned, about 
ninety words are illustrated by 
woodcuts, of which the following is 
a sample :— 


CFL 
SEPOLTV RA] LVNA. 


a 


——— 


MNS bans 
sD eR CO | 
{CAPPELLA 


me till explained by the friend wha 
brought back the work itself from a 
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late visit to Naples. How the cor- 
respondence between the words and 
the numbers is established, I do not 
profess to know ; but the purpose of 
the list is to make use of the num- 
bers representing the words appro- 
priate to any circumstance whatever, 
in order to ‘try the luck’ of it. 
Thus, suppose I saw a corporal 
tweaking the nose of his serjeant, 
this would afford a combination of 
three numbers,—viz., caporale, 16, 
naso, 83, and sergente, 13; and thus 
by playing 16-83-13, I should have, 
as the title-page says, a moral pro- 
bability of winning—the greater if 
I played them ‘straight and re- 
waned: Even the souls in purga- 
tory, we are told, are sometimes 
pressed into this service ! 

From the abundance of novel 
matter which ‘ the art of becoming 
rich’ affords, I am compelled to 
leave much unnoticed. My readers 
will, however, no doubt be much 
grieved to hear that amongst the 
names ‘ of the best known kingdoms’ 
—which in the list are followed by 
those of their peoples—occur neither 
Great Britain, Mngland, Scotland, 
nor Ireland; whilst we discover 
those of ‘Corfu and Corfiote,’ of 
‘Morea’ (curiously connected with 
* Moors’—Mori), and even of ‘ Eu- 
rope, European.’ The list of the 
‘best known animals’ is equally re- 
markable. Not only does it include 
‘fish-roe’ and ‘feather,’ but also, 
strange as it may seem, ‘rum!’ 

Next comes a ‘ list for playing at 
the lottery.’ This I imagine, from 
the woodeuts to which it corre- 
sponds (more or less, for some of 
the cuts seem to belong to another 
list), to be a collection of sample 
ventures. 

We have now reached page 156 
of the book. Some deeply interest- 
ing pages now begin, headed by 
original letter-press :— 

INTERPRETATION OR EXPLANATION OF 
Dreams.—The ancient Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, and other nations, held and 
observed with so much veneration the 
experience of dreams, that whenever 
anything had been dreamed by thein, as 
soon as they awoke from their dream 
they went to seek the diviners, to be told 
its meaning. Various authors have 
treated of this matter, but with so much 
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obscurity and confusion, that they have 
been scarcely intelligible. We have 
now reduced into alphabetical order the 
rales and expoundings of the quality of 
dreams. Those which one has at the 
beginning of sleep, whilst the mind rests 
from the thoughts and occupations of 
the day, because of the vapours of the 
food which ascend to the brain, are 
accounted but so many various and 
diverse fancies of the mind, and are 
called insogni, unworthy of all notice. 
True dreams (sogni) are those which 
take place after the digestion of the food, 
when the natural heat having consumed 
that matter which hampered the memory, 
the mind remains, and the quiet spirit 
taking strength, becomes relieved from 
the burthen of that mischief.* But, in 
truth, one should not trust in dreams, 
because ‘ De futuris contingentibus nulla 
est determinata veritas.’ Nevertheless 
it has seemed good to bring to light the 
alphabet of the matters indicated, in 
order that every one may for himself 
select what he has dreamed, to try his 
fortune. 

One is almost afraid that the 
Reverend Revisor is occasionally 
seized with misgivings, and takes 
refuge in the insertion of a Latin 
quotation. Why throw doubt upon 
useful information by reminders of 
the alleged uncertainty of the future? 
Is not the very object of this ‘ true 
art of becoming rich,’ specially 
licensed to be reprinted, with its 
new astrological enrichments, by the 
‘ General Council of Public Instrue- 
tion,’ that of chaining down the 
future to the will of the scientific 
speculator instructed by its pages ? 

Let us give, however,some samples 
of the valuable information thus 
conveyed :— 

To ascend the pulpit, means to be 
honoured. 

Asmall beard, means a great law-suit 
(the litigant having probably pulled it 
out by handfuls). 

To wash one’s beard, means anxiety. 

To eat embers, means damage. 

A lighted candle means imprison- 
ment. 

To talk with a philosopher, means 
deception. 

To see a man killed, means safety. 

To see oneself with a harlot, means 
safety. 

To sing hymns or thanksgivings, 
means illness (!) 

To eat butter, means to be hated of 
your relations. 





* I translate somewhat freely, as the text is both grammatically and typo- 


graphically most incorrect. 
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To eat bacon, means to overcome 
your enemies. 

Orina bevuta, dinota sanita ricupe- 
rata. 

To see a king, means deception. 

To see kings, means many persons that 
have to die. 

A (police) sergeant coming to you, 
means a trap. 

To see yourself tormented by justice, 
means that you are about to fall in love. 

To see a siren (!) means betrayal. 

To commit adultery, means giving 
scandal (/). 


Were it not for the sanction of 
the Reverend Revisor, one would feel 
inclined to say that the last quoted 
sentence, and the purely symbolical 
view whichitseemstotake of breaches 
of the seventh commandment, are 
slightly immoral. But Don Pietro 
Calandrelli and the General Council 
of Public Instruction of course know 
best. Other interpretations are 
somewhat surprising also, under a 
fatherly government and amongst 
a pious and affectionate people— 
such as the signs of safety, and the 
warnings conveyed by the presence 
of kings and policemen. 

The ‘explanation of the penta- 
gonal figure,’ and the nineteen 
tables of Rutilio Well-in-house, 
which together comprise twenty 
more pages, would lead us into 
depths which I shall not fathom. 
More intelligible to dull brains are 
the ‘days for bloodletting.’ Here 
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we find that, for instance, the 18th 
and 23rd of July are ‘good days,’ 
and the 3rd and 13th ‘bad.’ A 
note concludes the list, of un- 
questionable sanitary value :— 

N. B.— It is not good to be bled every 
day, because it would be dangerous 
through the heavenly influences. (!) 

The different ‘cabale’ and ‘ gaba- 
lette’ which follow are often given 
both for Rome and Naples, showin 
that the influence of the little wor 
before us extends to the Holy City 
itself. A few purely arithmetical 
rules and tables are interspersed 
amongst these results of a higher 
lore, such as those for ascertaining 
the various combinations of two and 
three, produced by any given col- 
lection of numbers, or the value of 
drawings of such at different stakes 
—a genuine ‘ready-reckoner,’ in 
fact, for the ‘dilettanti del lotto;’ or, 
again, a table of golden numbers 
and epacts. The work winds up 
with statistics, 7. e., with the list of 
all the winning numbers drawn be- 
tween the 9th September, 1682, and 
the 13th October, 1855. A priest, I 
am informed, invariably blesses the 
baskets containing the lottery tickets 
before each drawing. No doubt 
the election of St. Matthias to the 
apostleship is quoted as theauthority 
for so pious a practice.* 

The reader having now seen the 
abstruse scientific instruction dif- 


* We have been favoured by a friend, who witnessed the drawing in March 


last, with the following particulars of the ceremony :—‘ The lottery is one of the 
established institutions of all the different states of Italy, not even excepting, un- 


fortunately, Piedmont. At Naples the drawing takes place every Saturday, and 
is certainly one of the most interesting sights of that interesting city. It takes 
place near the Porta Capua, in a large hall over the State Prisons, of which Mr. 
Gladstone gave so striking an account a few years since, and in which at the 
present time, I believe, Poerio is confined. The ceremony is both a religious and 
an official one, church and state being fully represented. The judges of the country 
are present in their full official costume, to open the prize papers when drawn ; 
and a priest is there in his robes to bless with holy water the box containing the 
numbers, and the little girl who draws them. A different child is chosen on 
each occasion; she wears a smart theatrical dress, and a sum of money, given for 
her services, is always put aside as a dowry on her marriage. The heads of the 
lazzaroni, who area regularly organized body, are also there to see fair play. Below 
the raised dais, on which sit all the before-named personages, and a few strangers 
who get there by the means, never failing in Naples, of a ‘ Buona Mano,’ are a 
row or two of soldiers on duty, whilst the body of the hall is filled by a large 
number of people of all kinds,—priests, soldiers, lazzaroni, women, &c., who get 
into a state of great excitement as the business proceeds. Every body gambles, 
and the priests, I am told, not unfrequently teceive a handsome fee for their 
‘spiritual’ advice as to the selection of the numbers. It seems to us Englishmen a 
rascally mode for a government to raise money by, and a rather strong measure for 
a Church thus officially to bless, as it were, the hazard of the die—the priest enter- 
ing, for a time at least, into the service of the god of chance. Mr. Dickens gives, 
I believe, a full account of the ceremony in his Pictures from Italy.’ 
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fused in the official language by the 
educational authorities of Naples, 
we will now refresh him by a taste 
of the poetical compositions of a 
contemporary Sicilian poet. Its 
title is— 

The Live Dead. Effect of the sin of 
the flesh caused by the vain and stupid 
love of women. A moral story, composed 
by Antoninu Damianu of Carini. Newly 
reprinted, with additions by the same 
author, in which answer is made to all 
persons who have controverted or may 
controvert the present work. And a 
piece (mutettu) at the end for the di- 
version, instruction, and profit of youths 
who begin to use this deceitful world. 


The date of the reprint is 1851. 
It is published at Palermo. 

The printing and punctuation of 
this remarkable work, it must be 
admitted, are defective. Of the 
latter only, and of its use of capitals, 
ean I give a full idea in the following 
translation of the Preface :— 

All the wise men of the World, and 
the Gentile Philosophers after having 
well considered to how many calamities, 
or miseries man is subject at the end of 
so many misfortunes had nothing else 
to write down for conclusion: except 
cruel Death. Ultimum ominium (sic) 
terribilium Mors. The most wise 
Solomon however making comparison 
in this Theatre found a thing more 
terrible than death itself whilst practising 
and well knowing the absence of Women, 
he had to say: Znveni amariorem Mor- 
tem Mulierem Eccles. 

And he is right, because death only 
takes away the senses but woman stu- 
pifies the whole body produces illness, 
consumes fortune destroys light in the 
intellect, darkens honour, separates the 
soul from God, and finally sends Man to 
hell. Via Inferni Domus ejus Prov. 
9. 39. 

To this effect Simonides being asked, 
what sort of a thing was this woman, 
answered Mulier est Hominum confusio, 
inhabilis bestia. (&c.) 

AndSt. John Chrysostom enumerating 
the evils which woman begets says : Per 
te bella fiunt, per te sapientes se perdunt 
per te sancti occisi sunt. (&c.) 

It is therefore clearly seen as much 
as it is written by philosophers, that 
nature having given to every animal his 
contrary, to man has assigned woman. 
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Wherefore having read divers Orators 
sacred and profane, on no point do I find 
them agreed, except in this of showing 
openly the worst qualities of woman 
that every one may stand on his guard, 
to have knowledge of women what they 
bring forth, because usually all the 
downfalls ;* and mischiefs of man are 
caused by woman as the foundress of the 
first evil which took place upon the 
earth, and consequently of all the evils 
which at present we are suffering, as it 
is expressed by the sacred text in Eccle- 
siasticus. A muliere factum est initium 
peccati, et per illum moriamur omnes 
25 33- 

The sight of so many evils inclosed 
in woman was the motive for having set 
forth :+ in past years, these clear truths 
in Sicilian verse but my misfortune is 
that I have met with much opposition, 
who in diverse forms have written against 
this little Work, which has been newly 
reprinted with more expressions, answer- 
ing in part to as many as may have 
served, and may serve against so evi- 
dent a fact. 

And because in treating of truth 
rare are those who choose to hear it, 
suddenly come forth enmities, despites, 
and hatreds, as it happened to John 
Baptist for having with zeal for truth 
reproved Herod for the incest in which 
he was plunged he was suddenly im- 
prisoned, and after a short while be- 
headed: Arguebat enim Herodem 
Joannes dicens ; Non licet tibi vaorem 
(sic) fratris tui. Thus coming true 
what is said by the Prophet Isaiah, 
Facta est veritas in versione 19. 

Meanwhile I humbly pray both those 
who fear God, and those who love truth 
to defend the present.{ Composition, 
and to sympathize with some poetical 
expressions, by causing it to be read 
by all sorts of youths, that every one 
should stand careful to keep himself far 
from this sex so pernicious, and to be in 
dread of its very bad qualities, all di- 
rected to the destruction of Man, and to 
flee principally its conversation, as the 
holy spirit bids in ecclesiastica In 
medio mulierum noli commorari 41 12 
For nothing else is produced by them,§ 
but perjuries, blasphemies, grumblings, 
back-bitings, contumelies, false calum- 
nies, quarrels, boastings, flatteries, vain 
speakings, foul speakings, trash-speak- 
ings, much speakings (vaniloquj, torpi- 
loquj, stulpiloguj, multiloquj) excuses, 
immoderate laughter, mockings, be- 


SS : = ———$—$————$—$—$——$—————— 
* The only semicolon but one which occurs throughout the Preface; its 
position astride over the sense ensures it a notice. 


+ Shuzzatu? Observe the colon. 


~ Observe the judicious position of the full stop. 


§ I do not understand the text, which seems hopelessly corrupt : Ch’autru nun 
si trova a pariri Cugnum Cardinali, chi spirgiuri. 
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trayals, infamies and tales (e cuntisi?). 
It being well said by Menander, that 
ubi sunt mulieres ibi mala sunt omnia. 

Therefore should we rightly stand on 
our guard (arrassu?), in order not to 
stand subject to so many inclemencies, 
and to the danger of losing the soul, and 
the body no one being able to trust him- 
self, for as says s. Rirnardo: Habitare 
cum femina, et non conoscere feminam, 
plus est quam mortuum ad vitam susci- 
tare 5 in cant. 

But because this sex is so vainly 
coveted by Man, let every one bring to 
mind the remedy to the contrary which 
is the metrical proverb. 

Femina vos Demonum, rosa felita, 
dulce venerium. 

Nam fello plenum vas, est quod credis 
amaenum. 


Not a space occurs, not a rule, to 
show a break of any kind between 
the preface and what follows. You 
turn the leaf, and find ‘ Antoninu 
Damianw’ full tilt in his trochaics, 
henceforth for some 136 pages :— 

Puvireddu virit& 
Disprizzata sempri std 
(Poor truth stands always despised,) &c. 


Now is not this preface of itself 
a wonderful composition? Remem- 
ber that we have before us the new 
edition of a work published a first 
time many years before, in the dia- 
lect of the country, a work conse- 
quently throwing itself directly 
upon the favour of the multitude, 
and which would seem to have won 
it. It does not indeed, like the ‘Art 
of Becoming Rich,’ boast of express 
sanction by a Reverend Revisor and 
a Council of General Instruction. 
But under a paternal government it 
is clear that it must have appeared 
by permission both of the Church 
and State; and from the ‘much op- 
position’ whichthe first edition seems 
to have encountered, it is obvious 
that a ground must have been af- 
forded for an exercise of official dis- 
cretion, and that we have to imply 
a deliberate judgment in its favour. 
The author, 1t will be seen at once, 
is a learned man; innocent pro- 
bably of Greek, but a large quoter 
of Latin, whether from the Old or 
New Testaments, or from such well- 
known Latin authors as Simonides, 
Chrysostom, and Menander, not to 
speak of S. ‘ Rirnard.’ Ofthe work 
itself I fairly despair to give an 
idea. Its peculiar system of pune- 
tuation, and often peculiar ortho- 
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graphy, do not make its Sicilian 
dialect the easier to understand in 
its details, as the writer ‘in a fine 
frenzy’ pours it forth through page 
after page of his ringing verse, 
Most copious in invective is clear] 
this same Sicilian dialect, and full 
of verbal and other forms which 
I fail to trace back to any Italian 
root. However, the broad meaning 
of its pages is everywhere unmis- 
tekeable. 

The writer begins by complaining 
of the way in which the truth con- 
tained in his original edition was 
received. Yet his ‘afflicted little 
book’ is ‘a great hammer for women ; 
and a hammer it will be to them 
while the book lasts.’ Could they 
do so, he assures us, ‘ every woman 
would burn it.’ They have prayed 
right and left ‘ effemmate’ men to 
write against him. But on the 
contrary, there came forth last year, 
a clear and pleasant book by ‘ Ana- 
toliu Mitinnu,’ who defended the 
author’s work, and rendered it more 
perfect by the reasons which he 
showed. So Damianu, according to 
promise, reprints his own with 
additions. 

Man has three enemies: the devil, 
the flesh, andthe world ; but woman 
is rather the cause of allevil. The 
flesh may be tamed with fastings, 
scourgings, chains, and the like ; the 
devil may be kept at bay by means 
of the cross and of holy water. But 
woman includes all three,—world, 
flesh, and devil. Adam, so long as 
he was alone, was always pleasing to 
God; but when he had Eve by his 
side, he was carried away. Alone, 
the tempting serpent stood always 
in fear before him, but he waited, 
the rascal (lu furfanti), the coming 
of the woman, ‘ for she is fire, bird- 
lime, and pitch,—false, treacherous, 
and deceitful.’ 

By this woman all things were spoilt 
and corrupted. [But for her] there would 
be no cruel death,—nor infirmities of so 
many sorts,—there would be no poverty, 
—nor indigent nor sick folk,—there 
would be no weepings ( pizzenti ?),—nor 
sighings nor lamentations, — graceful 
animals—would not be venomous,— 
tame would they obey us,—and would 
serve man,—so many herbs would not 
poison—which attack bones and nerves ; 
—the planets would be favourable,— 
would give no evil influences,—the ele- 
ments yet grateful—would not be out of 
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concert, — there would be no tem- 
pests, — earthquakes, famines, nor 
plagues ;—no war would there be,— 
always would one be at peace,—we 
should all be contented—without de- 
ceit, without exertion,—there would be 
no rogues,—no unfaithful ones nor 
inconstant, —there would be no enemies, 
—betrayers, nor betrayeresses, —sinner- 
esses, hor sinners, —nor this vain and vile 
love,—nor would hell stand open,—it 
would stand closed, I assure you. 


The author then quotes instances 
of ern mischief—Samson and 
Delilah; righteous Joseph (whose 
adventure with Potiphar’s wife is 
related, with a few details omitted in 
Genesis) ; ‘ Odrifia the empress,’ a 

ersonage hitherto unknown to me 
in Roman history, and who seems to 
be mixed up in the misfortunes of 
‘poor St. Peter;’ Cleopatra, who 
‘from a black slave that she was, 
became the first arbitress of that 
Latin Hercules, of that hero full of 
virtue, obeyed by fame, esteemed by 
all Asia, a so rare politician,’ Mark 
Antony, to wit. 

Who destroyed England,—that fair 
and holy land !—a realm of angels it was 
called,—a good and blessed realm ;— 
because of the saints which it produced 
—a holy land it was called. Now’tisa 
realm of the damned—for the more 
sects are found there—so much is the 
curse, so much the pain. All was thro’ 
Anne Boleyn—thro’ that woman alone— 
so many persons are in hell—and go 
thither day after day,—thro’ that re- 
probate woman.—This lady of the palace 
—was to Henry VIII. a net—which 
bound his senses—which involved and 
bound him—by the horns, like a bull. 
. . . . « This sovereign was at first— 
the strongest defender—of the Church 
Catholic—Roman and Apostolic ;—then 
the vilest apostate—the most perfidious 
and cruel,—the most renegade dog (lu 
cchiw cani arrinigatu)—the most infidel 
and obstinate—that heresy hatched— 
from a foul phrenzy...... Not to 
displease her—he gladly repudiates— 
his lawful consort,—who was put to 
death, — with villainous outrages (cw 
vileni terminati)—that they might en- 
joy in peace—without any hindrance 
—their sacrilegious pleasures, 

_The above fragment of English 
history is not the only one which 
this very original work contains. 
The following also, which oceurs 
after a few more pages enumerating 


various she-devils, will doubtless be 
new to my readers. 
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A queen Elizabeth—who left Britain 

filled—with vile and filthy examples—of 
impious acts and doings—who defiled 
her crown and mantle. . . So given 
to profligacy—that none can compare 
with her,—so horridly was she enraged 
—to pour forth her heats—so brutal, so 
unconquerable,—that she was more in- 
flamed than a fury,—she was wholly a 
fire of lust,—more enraged [di na cant]. 
Desiring peasants,—strangers, new 
lovers,—giving pleasure to all and every 
—noble and ignoble,—but with passions 
so fickle—so unworthy and so horrible— 
that it would seem incredible. . 
She had them (her lovers) cut in pieces— 
and burnt for lighting. —Then the cruel 
she-wolf (or harlot)—had all their cal- 
cined bones—placed and arranged— 
with design and order—in her secret 
chamber—with the nameand the sirname 
—and the country of the man.—Com- 
posing for them a ticket (scartajiu ?) 
—a politic epitaph,—all feigned and 
adapted—to matters of state,—which 
alluded with just wrath—to rebels of 
the realm ;—and she enjoyed this ceme- 
tery—this cruel mockery—of her foul 
sins—as if it had been bits of relics. 

Such is the story of Queen Bess, 
from a Sicilian point of view. Let 
us spare comment for the present. 
It would seem difficult to top its 
horrors, but they are nevertheless 
surpassed in that ofa ‘fair Milanese’ 
(name unknown, it seems), who used 
to entice little girls and boys, have 
them killed, salted, and cured, and 
used to eat of them every morning, 
like tunny (pri pitanza di tunnina). 
Then comes a picture of the fatal 
effects of love on men of various 
trades and characters—merchants, 
‘ worthy sailors,’ ‘ virtuous pilots’— 
how mistresses tempt servants to rob 
their masters, &e. Solomon is chosen 
as the type of love’s mischiefs. 

The richest among the nations,—the 
most learned and wise,—the wonder, 
the miracle, —the interpreter, the oracle 
—of black, clear, dark—most divine 
scripture (di la negra chiara oscura— 
divinissima scrittura.) .... He had 
seven hundred wives—all fair and grace- 
ful—all to his convenience.—He might 
be well contented—For they were all 
queens—Besides the concubines—for 
his mere whim—for dessert and tooth- 
pick (Pri pospastu e nettadenti). 


David is next instanced. Then 
follows a real torrent of invective, 
through which the author at last 
opens out into his true subject. 
Women so befool and torment a 
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man that they make him dead while 
alive. This ‘live death’ has been 
treated of by no physician,—not by 
Theophrastus, Paracelsus, Bacon, 
Boerhaave, Hippocrates, nor Galen, 
nor by a host of others. 

The mention of Boerhaave may 
have dispelled in others a doubt 
which I confess long haunted my- 
self, whether the so-called Anto- 
ninu Damianu was not really some 
woman-hating hermit of about the 
tenth century. And certainly the 
contrast is strange between the 
early middle-age character of the 
book, and the details of essentially 
modern life which occasionally turn 
up. For instance, amongst the 
arts of women to win men is men- 
tioned the offering them ‘a drop of 
coffee, of chocolate, or of tea’ 
(quarchi prisa di café, cicculatta, o 
derva the). ‘Crinoline’ occurs 
somewhere else. 

After dwelling with his usual 
abundance of style upon the miseries 
of female jealousy, female revenge, 
&c., the author next proceeds to 
enter at equal length upon a series 
of aelien! details; of which it is 
sufficient to say that, although the 
subject has been treated before in 
verse in a well-known Latin poem 
by Fracastor, they would, amongst 
ourselves, be reserved for a course of 
clinical pathology at the Lock Hos- 
pital, rather than recommended for 
perusal to ingenuous youth, as seems 
to be the fashion with our Sicilian 
contemporaries. Then follows a 
new current of invective, adorned 
with instances, and interspersed 
with ejaculations like this:—‘O 
good and loving God! Too merciful 
are you!’ ‘ How can you bear with 
these rascally women!’ &. Then 
a long comparison between the 
tenderness of animals for their off- 
spring, and the cruelty of mothers, 
who make away with their children. 
Then the poet dilates upon the frip- 
peries and deceptions of ladies’ 
toilets; upon pigments, and the 
mysteries of hair-dressing, toupees, 
and false hair; whalebones and 
lacings, and pasteboards, and those 
wide dresses with which, ‘if they 
have to pass a door—they have to 
pass sideways,—by the right flank 
or the left. . . . . Two seats are not 
enough for one.’ Another thing he 
has to note; they have given up 
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‘the fair custom—grave, honest, 
and virtuous, —of bearing with 
affection—small crosses on their 
neck, and on their breast. . . . That 
symbol, which at every hour—in 
Paradise and here is adored... . 
that peerless symbol—which makes 
hell tremble . . . which a Catholic 
may have—as the most efficacious 
means—of our true peace—But the 
ladies have banished it—rejected 
and abolished it;’ wearing instead, 
it seems, figures of animals. But 
shamelessness of dress, as St. Au- 
gustin says, is a sign of an adulterous 
heart; and from this our author 
takes occasion to dilate, with obvious 
pleasure, on the various punishments 
for this crime. ‘ Righteous,’ he 
tells us, ‘was that rigorous justice 
which of old was exacted without 
excuse—upon adulterous and im- 
modest women. The zealous Cro- 
tonese had them burnt as soon as 
caught—Macrinus the emperor pre- 
ferred a slow fire; the esotinae 
chopped their noses off, and flogged 
them,’ &c. &e. 

But I must jump to the con- 
clusion, contained in seven pages of 
wonderful invective:—Woman is, 
amongst other things, 

A cavern of lamentation . . . A con- 
fine of disorders, of stupid and de- 
ceitful thoughts ; a vase of bitterness, 
always full of sorrow . . . A key 
that opens war, or closes a garden of 
lust ; a cave of penury, a galley of tra- 
vail. ..a mill of falsehood. ..a 
deluge of fire, a drum of rumours, a 
trumpet of wind, a bladder of wind. . . . 
*She makes man dead alive ;’ whosoever 
trusts in woman makes a great donkey 
of himself. (Cui cui donni si cunfa, 
Fa na grossa asinita.) Better, better 
by far—to stand alone in a desert,— 
than in company with a woman; ... 
better, better, with an enemy—to con- 
verse and be friends—than with a woman 
thy benefactress—who is obsequious and 
honours thee,—as Scripture hath it. 
Better, better with dragons—with pan- 
thers and with lions—to stand side by 
side and embraced—than to stand and 
have by one’s side—a woman, evil and 
rascally. . . . They always have been 
and are—the ruin of the world. ... 
To speak well for a minute of this sex 
so astute. . . . The best, the very best, 
is mad ;—The best without a vice—has 
as much judgment and reason, . . . as 
my cat has (quantu nn’ avi la mia gatta). 


Damianu’s great poem is followed, 
as his title-page foreshows, by a 
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‘ mutettu’ on the same subject ; to 
quote from which at random :— 

They are all spoiled—they are all cor- 
rupted—Devils all—Jesus be with us! 
.. « As to modest matrons—they are 
scarce—as is the phoenix which is said 
to be unique—but I do not know of 
one. .. . They are food for pigs—for 
pigs and baboons—for madmen and 
cowards, (Su pastu di porci, Di porci 
e pappuni ; Di pazzi e putruni.). . 
Happy is the man—who can remain 
alone. . .. Thanks be to Christ—I 
quarrel no more—I have no more a 
master—to give me bother—Iam become 
alion. . . lam like a rabbit—that stands 
within his hole. 

And so he proceeds, giving a de- 
scription of his solitary happiness 
(how, for instance, when he is in 
bed, he can roll himself up into a 
ball, or fling himself on one side, 
without being found fault with) ; 
then denouncing fresh evils on those 
who shall frequent womankind ; and 
ending by prophesying that some 
day, ‘ with good instruments—with 
(single) voices and in duets... 
the crowd in its time’ will repeat 
his burden, that it is best to be 
away from women. 

Not the least remarkable part of 
the book, however, consists of the 
last three pages. These comprise 
five sonnets, or quasi-sonnets, two 
of them signed with initials, and 
which appear to have been addressed 
to the author by the admirers of the 
first edition of his work. The first 
speaks of ‘the great rejoicing’ that 
was made in Paradise when this 
author was placed on the list of 
poets. ‘A quick Muse,’ the sonne- 
teer tells us, ‘lifted this book to the 
public gaze—and Apollo, who read 
it and put his seal toit, said: This 
author is a fifth evangelist.’ (Dissi 
stauturi e un quintu vangelista.) 
The second sets forth how it is seen 
in this book ‘that woman is the 
fountain-head of griefs,—the world’s 

lague, a tiger in hell—an asp, a 
basilisk, a wandering shadow,—a 
cheating, venal fury of Avernus—a 
live death,’ &c. A thirdshows how 
‘From this book, learned, acute, 
humane,—much fruit is drawn, and 
wisdom—as if one had the Bible in 
hand. (Comu s’avissi la Bibbia in 
manu.) Sosincere is the sentiment 
of it, it is worthy to stand in the 
Vatican—bound in gold, between 
silver clasps. Live then for ever, 
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Damianu,—who has left this wise 
warning.’ We omit the last two. 

But enough of irony. In a free 
country, where a lunatic at large, 
with money in his pocket, could 
always purchase the use of types 
and the services of pressmen, to 
give his ravings to the world, the 
work of ‘Antoninu Damianu di 
Carini’ might pass unnoticed, as an 
outpouring of that precise charac- 
ter. But we dare not treat it as 
such. Even supposing it to have 
been got up at the author’s expense, 
it is a second edition, published 
after the lapse of several years. It 
has been canvassed and defended. 
Damianu, as we have seen,com plains 
of having been attacked,—of ‘the 
malice of an unjust writer’ (la 
malizia di cui scrissi cu ingiustizia). 
On the other hand, a second woman- 
hater, Anatolio Mitinno, has written 
a ‘clear and pretty bookling’ 
(librettu chiaru e linnu) in its sup- 
port. Nor can I fairly suspect the 
appended sonnets—the two at least 
which are signed with initials—of 
being written by himself. Modesty 
may not be his forte, but I doubt if 
he would have thought of styling 
himself a ‘fifth Evangelist.’ His 
doctrines have clearly an admiring 
public of their own. 

And who, indeed, is ‘ Antoninu 
Damianu?’ Judging from various 
circumstances, I should infer one 
of the regular clergy. Note the 
Don prefixed to his name in the 
title-page (D. Antoninu Damianu). 
Note the visibly priestly initials 
appended to the first eulogistic 
sonnet: ‘R. P. (Riverendo Padre) 
M. T. dei Pr. ;—would a Sicilian 
priest so honour a layman? Note 
the strongly ecclesiastical cast of the 
greater part of the learning which 
he displays, the monkish pedantry 
of the chat, Note the monkish 
rabidness and licence which per- 
vade the work from beginning to 
end, and which seem to mark 
unmistakeably the member of a 
privileged class, amongst an en- 
slaved people,—one accustomed to 
rant and rave at his flock with all 
the unbridled insolence of a Romish 
regular. But the strongest internal 
evidence of the fact consists in his 
not unfrequent appeals to the ex- 
perience of the confessional. Of 
the three mischiefs which ruin 
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women, as he tells us—the first 
being vanity and the second super- 
stition,—the third is ‘ their cursed 
mouth, for they hold it close and 
fast with their confessors, nor con- 
fess their errors or the nature of 
their sin, how it was committed, 
and how it took place, but formalize 
it all.” Take again his enumeration 
of ladies’ excuses for those conjugal 
peccadilloes, the dreaming of which, 
according to the ‘Art of Making 
oneself Rich,’ signifies ‘scandal 
given,’ and which is not without 
humour or right feeling. The 
married woman now, he tells us, 
excuses herself by her husband's 
conduct. He it is who gives her 
occasion to err; he is sophistical, 
suspicious, or cross-grained, and a 
grumbler, malicious, making of a 
mote a beam; he is never quiet, 
does not supply his wife with wear- 
ing apparel, coos not provide for the 
house when she is sick, will not work, 
gambles away his money. She has 
suffered so sealed did not 
foresee!—she is loaded with chil- 
dren!—she saw herself in despair! 
—the Lord knows if she is in pain 
for her transgressions! And so she 
wants to receive absolution, to be 
forgiven and pitied—a fine way of 
confessing and purging away sin! 
(bellu modu di purgari Li piccati, e 
confissari.) For in their ignorance 
they believe that when their lusts 
are once confessed, absolved, and 
forgiven, confession alone is enough 
to earn them salvation. Similar 
evidence, I think, is supplied by the 
writer’s strictures on other female 
sins,—the taking away of others’ 
honour, ‘of which no one accuses 
herself, though she were scrupulous 
and diligent in her devotions, for 
it seems nothing to her,’"—and again, 
the revealing of secrets. So, lastly, 
as to his details of ladies’ pilgrim- 
ages, which fill several pages. 
Some, he tells us, are wont to 
feign sickness, in order to make 
‘curious vows,’ ‘mountain vows,’ 
pilgrimages to country saints (‘ for 
to city saints never a woman will 
go’); ‘with their sham illness they 
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go to St. Rosaly, and scarce entered 
into Palermo, the sick are cured; 
and by this easy pretext they go to 
enjoy the festa.’ All these are 

oints, as it seems to me, which 

elong essentially to the experience 
of a Romish priest—possibly of some 
middle-aged monk or friar, once a 
fashionable town-preacher, who has 
seen the pretty faces drop one by 
one away from around his pulpit 
and his confessional, and takes his 
revenge by abusing the sex to his 
heart’s content. But this would 
ae be dealing too hardly with 

on Antoninu, who seems (though 
his experience of women, and of the 
results of frequenting them, are de- 
cidedly suspicious) to be, on the 
whole, a not unrighteous man. 
One should be thankful to any priest 
in a Romish country who has yet 
clearness enough of insight into 
God’s truth to be able to warn his 
penitents that ‘God in every peni- 
tent soul not only secks for grief 
over past transgressions, but also 
Sor a firm will no more to sin.’ 

But whether he be a priest or 
regular, or not, his teaching is clearly 
the teaching of the Romish Church 
in Sicily. Either what he speaks 
he speaks on its behalf, or he speaks 
what he has learned from it, with 
its permission and approval. The 
thoroughgoing clerical tendency of 
the whole work cannot be gainsaid. 
Heresy and schism are the objects 
of Damianu’s supreme horror, i 
nation his habitual and most dread- 
ful threat ; obedience to the Church 
an article of implicit faith for all; 
and ‘ Reverend Fathers’ accord- 
ingly hold him up to admiration as 
a ‘ fifth Evangelist.’ 

Now let us look back. 

At Naples, a Reverend Revisor 
officially approves of, a Council 6f 
Public Instruction officially autho- 
rizes, a work which may be termed 
an astrological handbook for lottery 
players, into which a text of Scrip- 
ture is blasphemously stuffed.* At 
Palermo, with the tacit sanction at 
least of Church and State, a monk or 
friar, or the apt pupil of such, puts 


* Let me not be told that similar works are to be found circulating amongst the 


poorer classes in almost every country. 


T know as well as any one the faith of 
the French peasant in the prophecies of ‘ Mathieu Laensberg.’ 


a hold ‘ Old Moore’ has on servant-maids amongst ourselves. 


We all know what 
The charge against 


the Neapolitan Government here is, not that ignorance and superstition exist under 
its rule, but that it directly panders to them and openly indorses them. 
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forth amongst priestly plaudits the 
second edition of a work, I suppose 
sincerely as well as snoinadly in- 
tended for the moral guidance of 
youth, and which is but one long 
libel on one half of the human race, 
unparalleled, so far as I know, since 
the wildest days of monkish asceti- 
cism in the middle ages, and of 
which the most charitable thing to 
say is, that one would fain hope the 
blustering ranter who wrote it has 
never known a mother or a sister. 
And it specially concerns us 
Englishmen to know that this work 
gives evidence of the systematic 
lying and slander with which 
Romanism defiles our national his- 
tory, where it dares do so. I pretend 
to no affection for Queen Elizabeth; 
but I say that the man who first 
invented the loathsome lies which 
Damianu puts forth unchecked con- 
cerning her, and all who knowingly 
retail them, go far to justify all 
enalties against the exercise of 
Romanism devised or enforced 
during her reign, and from that 
time henceforward, and give a pre- 
text which nothing else could to the 
caterwaulings of Spoonerites about 
Maynooth ;—the worth of which 
institution is, nevertheless, at all 
events, that however bad its teach- 
ings may be, they cannot, under 
Government control, be as bad as 
they would be if all check were 
removed. And of this D. Antoninu 
Damianu di Carini be my witness. 
Such, then, is the intellectual and 
moral training which a fatherly 
government and a motherly church 
in the Two Sicilies give to their 
subjects and their children. The 
Vera Arte di Farsi Ricco and the 
Vivu Mortuare indeed but, as it were, 
two bricks out of an edifice of which 
the celebrated Catechismo Filosofico, 
per uso delle Scuole Inferiori, 
quoted from by Mr. Gladstone in 
his letters to the Earl of Aberdeen, 
supplies in part the plan. That 
set forth in express terms the theory 
of an absolute government, where 
the sovercign is dispensed from the 
observance of all oaths which he 
deems to impair his rights of sove- 


What may come of such Teaching. 
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reignty. Jere we have samples of 
the ignorance and the falsehood, the 
superstition, the blasphemy, the 
mad inhuman asceticism, by which 
a people are sought to be kept in 
obedience to such asovereign. And 
so one priest blesses lottery tickets, 
another sanctions astrology, a third 
exalts a foul-mouthed pedant into a 
fifth evangelist, whilst in Nisida or 
Ischia dungeons—or rather in that 
huge dungeon, for all who would fain 
speak truth and do right, called the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies—festers 
(to use Mr. Gladstone’s words, now 
five years old, alas!) ‘a mass of 
human suffering as huge and as 
acute, to say the least, as any that the 
eye of heaven beholds.’* And Eu- 
rope waits, and wonders that it has 
to wait so long, the fiery issue of all 
this evil; when, glancing from above, 
or bursting forth from below, the 
sure spark of Divine vengeance shall 
suddenly kindle up all the slowly 
heaped-up fuel-mountain of wrongs 
and agouies, of vices and of hatreds, 
on which King Ferdinand thinks his 
thronewell set. Inthatdreadful day, 
if the Neapolitan people should prove 
too far unmanned to be generous or 
self-respecting —if its blows are 
struck with mad undiscerning rage— 
if its feet reel like those of a drunken 
savage, instead of treading the firm 
and measured step of a race free- 
born,—let it not be forgotten that it 
has been fed with astrology, intoxi- 
vated with gambling—let it not be 
forgotten that it has seen family ties 
and the blessed holiness of women 
spit upon by mad ascetics; that it 
has been taught by priests to see in 
the sovereignty exemption from law 
and from the obligation of an oath. 

And for us Englishmen, mean- 
while, let the lesson remain (which 
officialism and Carlylism—two, as, 
under editorial rebuke, I venture to 
think, correlative shapesof falschood 
—tend or strive daily to make us for- 
get), that of all social evils accursed 
of God and man since the world 
was, and whilst it shall be, these two 
are those which sum up all the 
rest within themselves—an absolute 
government and an absolute church. 


* See Two Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen on the State Prosecutions of the 


Neapolitan Government. 


Sixth Edition. 


Murray. 1851. (Page 36.) 
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LIFE AND MANNERS IN PERSIA.* 


7 is pre-eminently the age of 
touristism, journalism, diaryism, 
and memoirism; a writing epilenis 
is stalking through the length and 
breadth of the land, and everybody 
seems suffering from a kind of lite- 
rary pleurisy, for which the only 
cure they seek is the indulgence of 
the public, whose patience, it cannot 
be denied, they frequently tax most 
severely. The Western world has 
furnished a fruitful field in go-a- 
headism, expectoration, and niggers. 
The Eastern has provided scarcely 
less abundantly its contribution of 
shahs, pachas, nabobs, and harems. 

We must now introduce to the 
reader a lady from the East in whose 
society we have spent a pleasant 
hour or two, and aha. as she deals 
largely in those wares which are 
attractive to her own sex, will, we 
doubt not, find much favour among 
them, a favour heightened perhaps 
by the fact of her having played the 
ambassadress among the people of 
whom she writes. 

The authoress is Lady Sheil, and 
her subject, Life and Manners in 
Persia. The traveller's party con- 
sists of a husband, three Irish ser- 
vants, and one French servant—the 
cook, of course—and, though last, 
not least in her own estimation, a 
Scotch terrier who bore the endear- 
ing name of Crab, and who, as fre- 
quently happens with ladies’ pets, 
got her alban into some difficulty 
in Germany, from not having his 
name and address on his collar. 

The party started early in August, 
1849, and by the end of the month 
found themselves on the Polish 
frontier. The Russian railways ap- 
pear to travel at the twelve-mile-an- 
iat pace of our old fast Brighton 
coaches, which Lady Sheil attri- 
butes to their burning wood, but a 
trip across the Atlantic would have 
removed that false impression. As 
some atonement for their tortoise 
pace, they are remarkably safe, an 
accident being all but unknown. 
At Warsaw, the illness of the Grand 
Duke Michael prevented her wit- 
nessing the military pageant of a 
review of 50,000 men under the 
Emperor in person. As a curious 


* Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. 
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instance of etiquette, she mentions 
the fact that persons are not per- 
mitted to walk in the gardens before 
the palace with their hats on, lest 
the Emperor should be looking out 
of the window as they passed; and 
as a certain Colonel S con- 
sidered this to be an indignity an 
Englishman ought not to submit to, 
the coveted walk was sacrificed at 
the shrine of British pride. The 
mazourka was danced at the theatre 
upon the occasion of her visit, and 
Lady Sheil appears to have been as 
enthusiastic in her admiration as the 
rest of the audience. The women 
were all dressed in the becoming 
national costume, and the men after 
the manner of their country in the 
days of her independence. 


Each dancer wore the heavy long 
boots and spurs and the ponderous 
sabre without which the Polish noble 
never appeared in public. At every 
movement of the dance they sharply 
struck their boots and spurs together, 
as if beating time, converting the peace- 
ful and graceful mazourka of our ball- 
rooms into a genuine war-dance, in 
which with hand and foot they were 
heartily joined by the Russian officers, 
who for the moment seemed to forget 
their hatred of everything Polish. 


The authoress observed with pe 


the squalor and poverty prevalent 
all over Poland, and which formed 
a striking contrast to the appearance 
of comfort she found at the Russian 
village of Kief. From this place 
they proceeded to Odessa, where 
they made the acquaintance of 
Prince Woronzow, a name respected 
in every country in Europe. From 
him they received an invitation to 
visit his palace in the Crimea, 
whither they proceeded in a war 
steamer the following day. Lady 
Sheil was much struck with the 
condescending familiarity of the 
Russian nobles to their inferiors, 
which she justly ascribes to the un- 
approachable difference of classes, 
and of which she may any day see 
an antitype by visiting a Virginia 
planter. Peules Eupatoria, Sebas- 
topol, and Balaklava—names sacred 
to England as the scenes of somuch 
glory and so much grief — the 
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steamer anchored off Yalta, whence 
they commanded a splendid view of 
the lovely ‘scenery of Southern 
Crimea. An aide-de-camp soon ap- 
peared alongside, and conducted 
them to the gorgeous palace of their 
host, where the prince and princess 
exercised hospitality with royal 
munificence. The party at dinner 
amounted to fifty people, and the 
company was of a motley description, 
According to the custom of the Rus- 
sian nobles, who appear indifferent to 
the rank of their guests, further than 
giving each a higher or lower place at 
table, and more or less costly fare, in 
proportion to his social status. The 
wines were excellent and numerous, and 
all provided from the surrounding vine- 
yards on Prince Woronzow’s property. 


From hence the party proceeded 
inland, vid Simpheropol and Theo- 
dosia, to Kertch, and there crossing 
the straits, landed at Taman. The 
day was spent in examining the 
military hospitals, which were found 
in nella y good order, and every- 
thing bennsebion care and attention. 
Their route was continued through 
the Kuban, where our authoress 
not only found the roads execrable, 
but had her peace of mind destroyed 
by hauntings of an attack from the 
Cireassians in the hills. Unfortu- 
nately for the excitement of the 
narrative, their journey was pur- 
sued in perfect peace, and Prince 
Woronzow’s introductions ensured 
them many useful civilities. Among 
many other subjects touched upon 
by Lady Sheil, we find several 
pages on the Circassians, and the 
slave-trade thereof; her informa- 
tion was obtained from a slave- 
dealer, who confessed that the vigi- 
lance of Russia was inconveniently 
sharp, and rendered the traffic difli- 
cult and dangerous. The supply of 
slaves is kept up in various ways: 
criminals are sold; slavesare brought 
from distant places; orphans are 
frequently offered for aie: some 
persons are desirous of change, and 
willing to be sold. A father cannot 
sell son or daughter without their 
consent; the latter are often willing 
to go into the market. Unmarried 
girls do nothing but needlework ; 
married women do all the drudgery. 
The girls are not very handsome, 
but they are seomalioale clever and 
intelligent, readily learning Turkish, 
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music,anddancing; and they speedily 
acquire, by their intelleatent 


—s ; tl 
riority, influence in a Turkish 
family. The Georgian women, 


though superior in beauty, are in- 
ferior in mind, and of less value in 
the market. The value of a male 
slave ranges from £10 to £70; the 
lowest price being given for boys at 
five, and for men at thirty, after 
which age, it would seem, they are 
not marketable. They command 
the highest value from ten to fifteen. 
The female price ranges from £10 
to £150, and the marketable age 
between five and fifty. They are 
at their highest between fourteen 
and eighteen. Our authoress dilates 
with evident satisfaction on the mu- 
sical talents of the Russian soldiers. 
On one occasion a concert was 
improvised, which calls forth the 
Slivuing expressions,— 


It had a really surprising effect to 
hear the rough uncultivated men singing 
with the utmost precision tenor, second 
tenor, bass, and all preserving a perfect 
correctness and harmony. It is said 
that on a march an entire regiment of 

tussian soldiers will sometimes relieve 
their fatigue by singing in parts one of 
their national melodies. 
Arrived at Tiflis, we find a pithy 
and correct description of the 
Georgian and Armenian characters. 
The former are described as famous 
for their military talents, bold, tur- 
bulent, reckless, extravagant, and 
unsurpassable topers; the latter as 
mean, cringing, timid, always intent 
on gain, and, unlike the Georgian, 
in keeping what is gained. The 
Armenian priests are represented as 
grossly ignorant and highly im- 
moral. Prince Woronzow’s foster- 
ing care seems to have lost none of 
its energy by distance. Georgia, 
and Tiflis itself, bear many marks 
of it. In the latter he has planned 
many valuable institutions, as well 
as opened an opera-house and a small 
theatre for the civilization of the 
citizens. 

As South Russia has been so long 
the scene of his labours, and as he 
is one of the most remarkable men 
in the empire, a slight sketch of his 
career cannot be devoid of interest. 
Prince Woronzow was born in 1782, 
and entered the army at nineteen. 
He was constantly employed on 
active service, in which he always 
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found some opportunity for dis- 
tinguishing himself; and ere he 
was three-and-twenty he had earned 
several decorations. He was made 
a general at twenty-seven, and re- 
ceived a letter of thanks from the 
Czar for his conduct at the battle of 
Batine (1809), in which he took the 
Seraskier’s camp. Two years after 
this he was presented with a sword 
set in diamonds, for his bravery on 
the field of Roustchouk. He was 
greatly distinguished and severely 
wounded at the bloody struggle of 
the Borodino, and received in con- 
sequence the decoration of St. Anne 
in diamonds. Continually at the post 
of danger, we find him earning fresh 
laurels at Leipsic. Ever marching 
onward on the road to fame and 
favour, he received a letter of thanks 
from the Emperor for his conduct 
when in command of a division 
before Paris (1814). When hos- 
tilities were renewed he was named 
aide-de-camp to the Emperor, and to 
him was confided the command of 
the Russian division of the Army of 
Occupation. In 1823 he was made 
Governor of South Russia and 
Bessarabia. In 1836 he became a 
member of the Imperial Grand 
Council. Decorations and swords 
flowed in upon him perpetually in 
recognition of his eminent services. 
A gold medal was presented to him 
for his unwearying and successful 
personal exertions in arresting the 
plague at Odessa (1837). He re- 
ceived his appointment as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Caucasus in 
1844. The late war must have been 
a source of the deepest grief to him, 
for though a devoted patriot, he had 
many ties of the deepest affection 
and esteem in this country. These 
feelings probably lessened the re- 
gret with which, from ill-health, he 
was obliged to resign his command, 
upon which occasion he received the 
unusual compliment of being re- 

uested to name his successor— 
General Réad, since killed in the 
Crimea. 

Prince Woronzow possesses firm- 
ness of purpose and administrative 
powers of the highest order, blended 
with extreme kindness of heart. 
These talents he employed in ame- 
liorating the condition of the people, 
increasing commerce, encouraging 
art, &c. Rarely has a subject been 
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the recipient of higher honours, or 
been held in more universal esti- 
mation; and never ditl one possess 
more entirely the confidence of his 
sovereign. 

We hasten back from this digres- 
sion to resume our journey, culling 
stray flowers of manners or customs 
as we jaunt along. 

Tn case any anxious mother should 
not be satisfied with Revalenta Ara- 
bica, alias lentils, we beg to insert 
a recipe for a new dish, wherewith 
to fill their tender little ones. 


Our hostess helped herself to a large 
bowl of soup, fattened in the proportions 
that Russians love, into which she poured 
half a bottle of the favourite beverage, 
London stout, adding eggs and sugar ; 
after duly amalgamating which ingre- 
dients, she gave a plate of the fearful 
mixture to her only child, a pretty 
delicate-looking little girl, who seemed 
highly delighted and refreshed with the 
compound, 

Previous to crossing the Aras into 
Persia, Lady Sheil touches upon 
Russian character, in doing which 
she seems to hold their heads ten- 
derly with one hand, and to slap 
their faces with the other. Here 
are her words :— 


Russia is often reviled, but if we were 
to judge of the national character by 
what we saw, candour would oblige us 
to declare, that intelligence, cordiality, 
and liberality are the prevailing qualities. 
. .. . What struck me more than any- 
thing else in Russia, was the disregard of 
the upper classes for the feelings of their 
servants and dependants. They seemed 
to me to look on, and to treat them as 
inferior animals. 

When it is remembered that the 
authoress was a British Minister's 
wife, and would therefore naturally 
receive every courtesy and attention, 
we fear that if her pages ever meet 
Russian eyes, the exclamation will 
be forced from them, ‘Lord preserve 
us from our friends!’ 

We are now fairly in Persia, and 
the impression which its scenery has 
left on the writer’s mind is any- 
thing but pleasant. 

Sterile indeed was the prospect, and 
unhappily it proved to be but an epitome 
of all the scenery in Persia, excepting 
oh the coast of the Caspian. A desolate 
plain, or rather valley, bounded on each 
side by rocky or chalky mountains still 
more desolate—not a tree visible except- 
ing the few willows, poplars, and fruit 
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trees, surrounding the villages thinly 
scattered over the waste, —suchis Persia, 
and her scenery in general, excepting 
that sometimes a fine village is to be 
seen smothered in immense gardens, 
orchards of the most delicious fruits, and 
vineyards. These bright spots are how- 
ever not numerous, 


In short, the beauties of Persia 
are about equal to those of a sand- 
bank with a few stray thistles 
sparsely scattered over it. We 
dare not endorse such an opinion, as 
we believe it to be an exaggeration, 
brought out probably, as many such 
wholesale expressions are, by the 
weariness of uncomfortable travel- 
ling, accompanied with a slight 
touch of dyspepsia; under which 
circumstances we too often see 
through a glass darkly. 

The population do not appear to 
have been viewed quite as unfavour- 
ably as their country :— 

A Persian on horseback, prepared for 
war or a journey, is, to the eye at all 
events, a formidable personage. He is 
armed from top to toe, a long gun at 
his back, a pistol at his waist, another 
behind, a sword at his left, a tremendous 
dagger, called a kamma, at his right, 
while at his belt dangles an infinity of 
horns for various sorts of ammunition— 
powder for loading, powder for priming, 
balls, &c. Add to this aswarthy visage, 
half-hid in a long black beard, a tall 
cap of lambskin, immense trousers, 
boots, red or black, to the knee,a shaggy 
yapoucha on his shoulder, a short chi- 
bouk under the flap of his saddle, and 
the Persian horseman is complete. .... 
His hand is so desperately rough as to 
deprive the horse’s mouth of nearly all 
sensibility. He is said to be inferior to 
the Hindostanee horseman in grace and 
dexterous feats on horseback, such as 
jerking out with his lance a tent-pin 
deeply fixed in the ground, the horse at 
half speed, or galloping in a circle round 
his lance, the point on the ground, and 
the other end on his arm ; but that in 
energetic, bold riding, which stops at 
nothing, the Persian infinitely surpasses 
the turbaned cavaliers of India. The 
whole nation seems to ride by instinct. 

Among other peculiarities of the 
Persians is one in which they rival 
the southern nations of Europe—a 
love of lollipops. Lady Sheil says, 


‘At every station from the Aras to 
Teheran, the first thing I beheld on 
entering the room was several pounds 
of tea, flanked by a suitable number of 
loaves of sugar, with a whole cargo of 
sweetmeats, on which the Persian ser- 
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vants regaled themselves with all the 
greediness of children. 


The feelings of our lady author 
were naturally shocked at a most 
disagreeable ceremony enacted in 
their honour on approaching a vil- 
lage :— 

An unfortunate cow in the midst of 
the crowd, close to the roadside, was 
held down by the head and feet ; when 
we came within a yard or so of the 
miserable animal, a man brandished a 
large knife, with which he instantly, 
before there was time for interference, 
severed its head from its body. He then 
ran across our road with the head, 
allowing the blood to flow on our path 
in torrents, and we passed on, to en- 
counter a repetition of the same cruel 
rites performed on various sheep. This 
ceremony was called korban, or sacrifice, 
these poor creatures having been immo- 
lated in order that all the misfortunes, 
evils, and disasters which might over- 
take us, should fall on them; and fall 
on them assuredly they did. 


They were preceded in their 
entry by ferashes, or lictors, who 
thrashed everybody that came in 
the way after the most approved 
Oriental fashion. When lodged, 
the authoress became an object of 
intense curiosity, as the ladies had 
never before seen one of their sex 
dressed in ‘ trowsers with one leg,’ 
for so they term a gown. 

In speaking of the religion of the 
Persians and other Mussulmen, she 
rightly observes that the former 
are called Sheah and the latter 
Soonnee; the Sheahs regarding 
Ali as the successor of Mahomet, 
and the Soonnees giving preeedence 
to Abubekr, Omar, and Osman; but 
we cannot believe she consulted 
her husband before hazarding the 
opinion that there is little or no 
difference in their doctrine, as those 
conversant with their respective 
creeds could point out many salient 
oints of difference. 

We will now allow our authoress 
to deseribe the grand ceremonial of 
the entrance into Tabreez, from 
which the ungallant cavaliers of 
Persia excluded her, as belonging 
to ‘the inferior and ignoble class,’ 
womankind :— 


It was difficult to say how many 
thousand people had assembled, or what 
class of persons had not come forth todo 
honour to the Queen of England’s repre- 
sentative, There were princesand priests, 
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and merchants and moolas, and mounte- 
banks, and dervishes, and beggars; 
there were Koordish and Toork horse- 
men of the tribes, and soldiers, and 
Ghoolams ; in short, there was every- 
thing and everybody, but there was not 
a single woman, for in Persia a woman 
is nobody. The cavalcade began four 
miles from the town, and each step 
brought a fresh reinforcement to the 
procession, or istikbal, as it is called. 
The visitors approached the envoy, and 
after paying their compliments and con- 
gratulations, rode by his side or fell 
behind, according to theirrank. The ad- 
vance was slow, the dust stifling, the fa- 
tigue of complimenting several thousand 
people overwhelming ; but careful of the 
exhausted envoy, and the Russian treaty 
on etiquette moreover not being out of 
his view, his Royal Highness the Prince 
Governor had prepared a tent midway, 
where the grandees of the istikbal 
alighted, smoked kalleeans and chi- 
bouks, drank tea and coffee, and partook 
of the everlasting sweetmeats. To horse 
again, with a greater crowd than ever ! 
more beggars, more lootees or mounte- 
banks with their bears and monkeys, 
more dervishes vociferating for inim, 
or bakhshish, heaping praises and bless- 
ings without measure on Ala Hezret 
Padshah e Inglis— her Majesty the 
Queen of England, and Junaibe Elchee 
—his Excellency the Envoy ; and utter- 
ing loud benedictions on Hezret Ees& 
and Hezret e Miriam, the Lord Jesus and 
the Blessed Mary. These latter bene- 
dictions surprised me, but I afterwards 
learned that, with the exception of the 
denial of his divinity, and the assertion 
of his being second to Mahommed, and 
to Mahommed only, the veneration of 
Mussulmans for our Saviour nearly 
equals our own. They rarely allude to 
him without using the words Hezret 
Eesi alchoos salim—the Lord Jesus, 
on whom be blessings. They believe 
him to have been a special creation of 
the Almighty, like Adam, by his will 
alone. Their reverence for the Blessed 
Virgin, too, is not much inferior to the 
homage of the Church of Rome, the 
Russo-Greek Church, and all the 
churches of the East. The tall white 
lily is in Persia called the Goole Miriam, 
or Flower of Mary; and in a Persian 
painting representing the Annunciation, 
lilies are growing round her. 

The throng now reached the town; 
and here began the tug of war. The 
deep broad ditch surrounding the city 
was crossed by a narrow causeway, over 
which the multitude passed. The leaders 
had no difficulty ; but when the reckless 
crowd arrived—for a Persian on horse- 
back is thoroughly reckless—every one 
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pressing forward, despite of kicking and 
fighting horses, the confusion and up- 
roar may be imagined. However, they 
all got through at last, though whether 
with any killed and wounded or not I 
cannot tell ; and I brought up the rear; 
and entered the city covered with dust, 
and hot and tired.. Anything more 
dismal can hardly be conceived. The 
images of youth are not easily effaced ; 
and the Arabian Nights and Lalla 
Rookh will hold their place in the 
memory whether it will or not. But 
once inside the gate of a Persian city, 
the charm is dissolved, the magician’s 
wand is broken, and reality takes the 
place of romance, which is destroyed 
for ever. Half the city seemed de- 
populated; there were large spaces 
wholly vacant, with deep excavations 
on either hand, from which the earth 
had been dug to build houses. Dead 
dogs, and here and there a dead horse 
half eaten, offended more than one sense. 
The houses werefrightful. Constructed 
of brown unburnt bricks, looking exactly 
like mud, and without a single window 
to the street, they presented a most 
gloomy aspect. This is a general picture 
of a Persian town ; and be it remembered 
that Tabreez is one of thebest and richest 
cities in the wholekingdom. As we ap- 
proached the European and Armenian 
quarter some improvement began to be 
visible. A few of the houses had win- 
dows, here and there an ornamental 
gateway appeared, and some attempt at 
embellishment was made by means of 
paint. Still, the sombre brick, and a 
general air of decay, maintained su- 
premacy. It is, nevertheless, only the 
outside of a Persian house which looks 
so comfortless. The interior of those 
belonging to the better class are very 
commodious, and often of a great size. 
On arriving at the British Govern- 
ment House, the first thing I saw was a 
whole room full of sweetmeats—sugar- 
candy and refined sugar, sent by the 
Prince Governor as a mark of congratu- 
lation. Every festival is celebrated in 
this way. The Queen’s birthday, our 
new year’s day, invariably brought in 
each succeeding year a supply from the 
Shah, carried by his Majesty's fetashes 
through the most public parts of the 
town, on immense trays, covered with 
embroidered silk. The etiquette was to 
send back the covers, which I confess I 
used to do with reluctance, for they were 
sometimes very handsome. An omission 
in these matters is Jooked on as a slight, 
which the Russians are careful in avoid- 
ing by notifying to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs his Imperial Majesty's 
birthday, féte-day, saint’s-day, and the 
other host of festivals which the Musco- 
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vites love to solemnize. These honours 
are rather costly, the bearers of these 
sweetmeats not being at all satisfied 
unless they receive a donation to the 
amount of twelve or fifteen pounds 
sterling. His Majesty, who is of a very 
affable and amiable disposition, during 
his hunting excursions near Tehran, 
often sends a few partridges or hares to 
the foreign representatives as a mark of 
his favour ; and it is little exaggeration 
to say that each head of game costs its 
weight in silver. 

After a short stay they continued 
their journey, roughing it in a wa 
that might well astonish an Englis 
lady. They were five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and rising 
at six in the month of November is 
no tempting custom under such cir- 
cumstances ; they then crawl on till 
ten, and take breakfast, and then 
drag on their lingering way till 
evening. The night is passed in 
some village house, with their beds 
spread on the ground. These are 
doubtless hardships to a lady, es- 
pecially when the roads are bad, and 
the conveyance rough and fatiguing; 
but a week in the trenches before 
Sebastopol would have made the 
journey appear a pleasant pastime, 
and their nightly abode a palace of 
luxury. The Persians have a pecu- 
liar substitute for a fireplace, called 
a koorsee :— 

A small quantity of charcoal, well 
burnt, to remove its deleterious effects, 
is placed on a flat copper dish; this is 
covered with a large wooden frame, open 
at the sides, two feet high, over which 
a large wadded quilt is spread, to ex- 
clude the cold air and prevent the escape 
of the warmth inside. The family sits 
round this koorsee, with the legs and 
arms under the quilt, where the heat is 
considerable. Sometimes an un- 
lucky wight gets his head under the 
quilt, and wakes no more. 

This fireplace seems to be merely 
the brasero, so well known in Spain 
and Italy, with a framework round 
it, and covered with a quilt; want- 
ing other means, we can testify to 
having derived much comfort from 
it on many occasions, even without 
the frame or covering. The couriers 
of the mission in Persia must have 
a pleasant life of it in bad weather, 
according to the following sketch :— 

One of them presents himself in the 
month of January, muffled in sheepskin 
coat and cap, receives his bags, and goes 
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forth alone on his terrible journey of 
nearly eight hundied miles ; and after a 
rest of perhaps two days at Erzeroom, 
returns again, worn out by fatigue and 
want of sleep, nearly blind, and ‘ burnt 
by the snow,’ as the expressive phrase 
is in Persian. 

These journeys are frequently 
oaenaed and though the eight 
1undred miles are sometimes made 
in seven days, the pay is under 
£40 a-year! Whether there is any 
competitive examination for these 
lucrative (!) posts, we are not told. 
The dry climate of Persia and its 
want of rivers render artificial irri- 
gation indispensable ; and the creed 
of Mahomet, with that eye to the 
useful which marks many of its 
tenets, has made the building and 
construction of tanks and channels 
one of the passports to Paradise ; 
but, like many other good things, 
these kanats have their reverse side 
as well, and despite all precautions, 
even to the placing them under the 
protection of some holy moolla, or 
priest, necessity asserts its superi- 
ority over law, and broken heads 
are plentiful in the struggle for 
water. 

Lady Sheil paid a visit to Sulei- 
mineeya, an extensive palace and 
hunting seat built by the grand- 
father of the present Shah, the 
famous Fetteh Ali Shah. The 
haremic accommodations of the 
building are on a most Brobdig- 
nagian scale, rendered necessary by 
the tastes of the builder, who, the 
authoress observes, ‘seems to have 
made Solomon his prototype.’ There 
can scarcely be a doubt that he 
did his best to prevent his being 
‘ ashamed to oiek with his enemies 
in the gate ;’ his activity would have 
given Malthus a nightmare; and it 
may be presumed that, humanly 
speaking, he has made ample pro- 
vision for a lineal succession to his 
throne. Our authoress informs us 
that he had eighty sons, and that his 
daughters were too numerous to 
admit of calculation. If this be 
true, our cute friend Jonathan, who 
has scraped up a kind of friendship 
with the present Shah, will probably 
endeavour to import some of that 
rabbitty specimen of the genus homo 
into the States, where their value 
would be beyond price ; for we find 
that some of his sons had forty or 
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fifty children, and the total of his 


descendants: is estimated in thou- 
sands. Maybe we are attaching a 
political importance to the footing 
which the Yankees are establishing 
in the Persian Gulf, when their real 
object is merely to find some sub- 
stitute for that European emigration 
which floods them annually with the 
refuse of its Riecaintel citizens. 
They need not be afraid of intro- 
ducing a royal clement, for many of 
the patriarch’s grandchildren are 
beggars, and one married a cobbler! 

The founder of this Kajjar dy- 
nasty was Aga Mohammed Khan. 
He appears to have been the type of 
human ferocity. Let one instance 
suffice :— 

It is related that once having ordered 
many hundred eyes to be levied from a 
town which had fallen under his ven- 
geance, they were brought to him in a 
platter. The savage monarch drew his 
dagger, and counted the eyes with the 
point. Waving finished his diabolical 
arithmetic, he turned to his minister, 
and said,‘ Wallahee! if one had been 
wanting I would have made up the 
number with your own eyes.’ 

In a foot-note we find the follow- 
ing sentence :— 

At Kerman, which had given refuge 
to his rival, Lootf Ali Khan, he is said 
to have extracted seventy thousand pairs 
of eyes, and killed an equal number of 
human beings: but this is incredible. 


After these specimens of the treat- 
ment of his subjects, one stands 
aghast at finding his character thus 
summed up :— 


Though cruel and bloodthirsty, it was 
chiefly by the higher classes that his 
fierce temper was felt. To the people 
at large he was just and kind; and his 
dominions were so secure from robbers 
and marauders, that, in Persian phrase, 
the wolf and lamb might drink at the 
same fountain. 


Such sentiments, coming after the 
anecdotes detailed above, and pro- 
ceeding from the pen of an educated 
lady, quite bewilder us. That rob- 
bery was of rare occurrence among 
a people half of whose eyes were 

ut out, isnatural enough; and that, 
ike all tyrants, he wreaked his ven- 
geance on those he had most cause 
to fear, is equally natural; but that 
a lady should speak of such a 
monster as ‘just and kind to the 
people at large,’ suggests the idea 
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that the paragraph was penned by 
some one under Dr. Conolly’s care 
at Hanwell. Were we called upor 
to sum up his character, we should 
say, He was an unmitigated brute. 

We are now at a few miles’ dis- 
tance from Tehran; the stars are 
consulted, and it is found that two 
weary days must be passed ere the 
*Saéte neek,’ or good hour, for 
the solemn entry arrives. On the 
morning of the eventful day, Lady 
Sheil was packed up in her takh- 
terewan, the curtains closely drawn, 
and she was sent into the capital 
out of the way of the ceremony. 
The same scenes were enacted 
which we have before described, 
only on a grander scale. The event 
which probably astonished Lady 
Sheil more than any other was 
being greeted, upon her arrival at 
the residence of the Mission, with 
‘Wi’ ye tak’ ony breakfast?’ pro- 
nounced with savoury ‘ Cowgate’ 
accent. It turned out that Mr. 
Beg—alias Ali Mohammed Beg— 
the mission housekeeper, had been 
blessed with a Scotchwoman for a 
teacher. 

The residence of a lady at Tehran 
must indeed be at best but a 
wretched existence, for it would 
seem that there is scarcely a Persian 
lady with whom it is desirable to 
form anacquaintance. Fortunately 
for our authoress there was a fine 
garden attached to the Mission, 
which gave her some occupation. 
Even this however was not without 
a drawback, for it was an indispen- 
sable etiquette to be attended with 
from fifteen to twenty servants 
while passing from the house to the 
garden; moreover it appears to have 
been also a cemetery, as Lady Sheil 
laments over its lugubrious cy- 
presses, and the deserted tombs of 
— occupants of the mission 
1ouse. The hereditary gardeners 
were all Gebrs, of the ancient fire- 
worshipping race ; they are very in- 
dustrious, come in the spring, and 
return with their scanty gains in 
winter to the province of Yezd. 
They are an oppressed race, and the 
mission garden is their sanctuary. 
—_ one day in the year it is con- 
sidered an evil omen to remain in 
a house, and by the prescriptive 
right of custom, the female popula- 
tion take possession of the mission. 
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garden ; long before sunset there is 
sure to be a battle royal between the 
females, headed by princesses, and 
the Gebrs, who resist the whole- 
sale robbery of flowers and fruits. 

The Caliph Omar is an object of 
intense hatred to the Persians, and 
on the anniversary of his assassi- 
nation, the imprecations on _ his 
memory and name are loud and fre- 
quent. The women evince their 
pious hatred in practical jokes which 
savour of a boy’s school. 

Perched on the flat roof of their houses 
overlooking the street, and armed with 
a large pot of water, they lie in wait for 
passers by, and the heedless passenger 
is soused with water, whilea triumphant 


scream proclaims, ‘Omar, God curse 
him.’ 


The dervishes have a peculiar way 
of begging; they sit down in 
any place where their presence is 
most likely to be disagreeable, and 
sow a field of wheat, a yard square, 
roundaboutthem. They are armed 
with a cow’s horn, and stout lungs, 
and they declare their intention to 
scream and trumpet away inces- 
santly till harvest -time, unless bribed 
into migration. The application of 
force would seriously offend the re- 
ligious prejudices of the people. An 

inglish resident at Bushire once 
thought to tire the dervish out, but 
three days’ incessant yelling und 
cow-horning brought him to the 
verge of submission, when he recol- 
lected that his flagstaff, which was 
in the centre of the dervish’s field, 
required washing, and getting a stout 
crew from a ship in the roads, each 
armed with a bucket of water, he 
commenced operations, and thus 
drenched the leeviahs into a hasty 
retreat. The Indian creditor, in 
his system of dunning, is equall 
annoying, but far more dignified. 
He haunts his debtor from daylight 
to dark, and wherever the latter 
appears, whether alone or in the gay 
throng, places himself before him, 
salaams respectfully, and maintains 
that dead ene which tells every- 
body the object of his visit. 

Lady Sheil recounts in detail the 
commemoration of the slaughter of 
Ibram Hoossein and his family in 
the desert of Kerbella, by the troops 
of Yerzud, king of Damascus, the 
head of Hoossein being cut off by 
Shimr. The commemoration is a 
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theatrical performance, and su- 
remely tragi-comic it must be. So 
ively is their recollection of the 
cruelties perpetrated upon the 
grandson of the Prophet, and so 
concentrated their hatred of Shimr, 
who decapitated him, that the un- 
fortunate wight who enacts Shimr 
runs great risk of failing a victim to 
Lynch law at the hands of the ladies. 
The theatre was capable of contain- 
ing several thousand people; the 
stage and all its mysteries were open 
to public gaze, as it consisted of a 
simple platform raised a few feet 
from the ground, like the Lilliputian 
arena in Saville House. The Shah 
and all the dignitaries attended in 
boxes set apart for them, but 
the multitude fought lustily for 
their places with tongue and muscle, 
the ladies pitching into one another 
with their iron-heeled slippers, ex- 
hibiting a dexterity in their use 
which proved their long apprentice- 
ship. All the characters are made 
as real as Persian dramatic art can 
produce. The slaughter of Hoossein 
and all his family is carefully per- 
formed, and convulses the whole 
house, male and female, with hys- 
terical sobs. So catching are the 
thrillings of grief, that Lady Sheil 
found herself sobbing away as 
heartily as the best ofthem. Saints, 
prophets, and angels, come down 
from the skies to share in the general 
distress. Gabriel descends with his 
ministering angels ; Moses appears, 
clad as an Arab sheikh; our Saviour 
is seen in the garb of poverty, and 
attended by two females, — 
to be his wives (!); and Mahomet, 
the grandpapa of the victim, is be- 
dizened with silvered silk, and Cash- 
mere shawls ad infinitum. The 
whole terminates with the inter- 
ment of the murdered family at 
Kerbella, which has thus become a 
place of pilgrimage, scarce inferior 
in importance to that of the grand- 
papa, and possessing one advantage 
over the latter—in being more easily 
reached by the hajjs. 

We now pass on from the repre- 
sentation of the past, to the realities 
of the present, and introduce the 
reader to the dowager Mrs. Shah. 
This lady, and not the Shah’s prin- 
cipal wife, rules supreme among the 
womankind at court. She is called 
the Khanum, or lady, as Napoleon 
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called his mother par excellence, 
Madame. Her age is forty, but we 
read that she does not look more 
than thirty, which is the more ex- 
traordinary, as an Eastern female at 
thirty generally looks double her 
age. She is also said to be very 
clever, and to have a finger in the 
pie of government. She saluted our 
authoress upon her presentation 
with sundry Persian compliments, 
hoping that ‘Her heart had not 
grown narrow,’ that ‘her nose was 
fat,’ &e. &e. We now come to the 
dress of the Khanum, and here we 
must allow Lady Sheil to speak for 
herself. 

The Shah’s mother was dressed with 
great magnificence. She wore a pair of 
trowsers of gold brocade. These Per- 
sian trowsers are always, as I have 
before remarked, very wide, each leg 
being, when the means of the wearer 
allow it, wider than the skirt of a gown, 
so that they have the effect of an ex- 
ceedingly ample petticoat ; and as creno- 
lines are unknown, the élégantes wear 
ten and eleven pairs of trowsers, one 
over the other, in order to make up for 
the want of the above important inven- 
tion. But to return to the Shah's 
mother. Her trowsers were edged with 
a border of pearls embroidered on braid. 
She had a thin blue crépe chemisette, 
also trimmed with pearls; this chemi- 
sette hung down a little below the waist, 
nearly meeting the top of the trowsers, 
which are fastened by a running string. 
As there was nothing under the thin 
gauze, the result, of course, was more 
display than is usual in Europe. A 
small jacket of velvet was over the 
chemisette, reaching to the waist, but 
not made to close in front; and on the 
head a small shawl, pinned under the 
chin; on the shawl were fastened 
strings of large pearls and diamond 
sprigs. Her arms were covered with 
handsome bracelets, and her neck with 
a variety of costly necklaces. Her hair 
was in bands, and hung down under 
the shawl in a multitude of small plaits. 
She wore no shoes, her feet being 
covered with fine Cashmere stockings. 
The palms of her hands and the tips of 
her fingers were dyed red with a herb 
called henna, and the edges of the inner 
part of the eyelids were coloured with 
antimony. ; Her cheeks were 
well rouged, as is the invariable custom 
among Persian women of all classes. 
- . » . We were surrounded by ladies, 
who attended as if they had been ser- 
vants. No one was seated except the 
Shah’s mother, his wives, and myself. 

On the foregoing delicate subject 
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we offer no criticism—it is far too 
intricate ; but onthe broad question 
of female attire among the upper 
classes of civilized nations, we would 
hazard the general observation that, 
if they dispensed with one half of 
it, it would be an advantage to 
their health and to their husbands’ 
pockets. The hoop mania mene 
to be coming on in a more solid and 
aggravatingform. On the occasion 
of paying a visit to the Shah’s half- 
sister, a beautiful girl of fifteen, she 
was quite surprised to hear that 
European ladies took the trouble to 
undress every night, and she asked 
if it was true that they put on a long 
white dress to pass the night in. 
They never undress except to go to 
the bath, or to take off garments 
put on for a ceremony. At night 
they untie their thin mattrass from 
its silken cover, and roll themselves 
up in the wadded quilt which forms 
their blanket. In short, as sailors 
would say, ‘they turn in, all stand- 
ing.’ In many ways the life of a 
Persian lady is independent enough, 
and it would seem, from Lady Sheil’s 
account, that jealousy does not dis- 
turb their harmony very often; but 
her ideas of ‘ abundance of liberty, 
more so than amongst us,’ quite 
startle our notions of propriety. 
Let us see what this liberty consists 
in :— 

The complete envelopment of the face 
and person disguises them effectually 
From the nearest relatives, and destroying 
when convenient all distinction of rank, 
gives unrestrained freedom. 

A bal masqué may be a harmless 
amusement once in a way, but if 
the country become the theatre, 
and the whole fair sex act the masks, 
we should hesitate to desecrate the 
term liberty by applying it to such 
‘ unrestrained freedom.’ 

Before quitting the subject of 
Persian character, we may as well 
extract from the Appendix the 
opinions which her hed has re- 
corded of the men. He observes :— 

My intercourse with them gave me a 
favourable impression of their dispo- 
sitions. As aman of the world, a Persian 
is generally a very agreeable and rather 
amiable person, unless when his in- 
satiable greediness of power, money, or 
intrigue is excited, at which time he is 
a bad specimen of humanity, and will 
pause at no wickedness; yet nowhere 
does one hear so much talking and praise 
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of goodness and virtue. As the normal 
state of two-thirds of the nation is an 
avidity for power and money, their 
moral state may be conceived. When 
not engaged in the indulgence of the 
above, and one or two other propensities, 
the dolce far niente existence has irre- 
sistible attractions to a Persian. ... . 
In their drinking parties they are re- 
ported, among even the highest classes, 
to exceed all bounds of discretion. Half- 
a-dozen boon companions meet at night. 
The floor is covered with a variety of 
stimulating dishes to excite drinking, 
for which no provocation whatever is 
required. Singers and dancing-boys 
enliven the scene. A Persian despises 
a wine-glass ; a tumbler is his measure. 
He has an aversion to heeltaps, and he 
drains his glass to the dregs, with his 
left hand under his chin to catch the 
drops of wine, lest he should be detected 
the next morning in respectable society 
by the marks on his dress. They begin 
with pleasant conversation, scandal, and 
gossip; then they become personal, 
quarrelsome, abusive, and _ indecent, 
after the unimaginable Persian fashion. 
As the orgies advance, as the mirth 
waxes fast and furious, all restraint is 
thrown aside. They strip themselves 


stark naked, dance, and play all sorts of 


antics and childish tricks. One dips his 
head and face into a bowl of curds, and 
dances a solo to the admiring topers, 
while another places a large deeg, or 
cooking-pot, on his head, and displays 
his graces and attitudes on the light 
fantastic toe, or rather heel. 

Could any one that had not been 
suckled on the Emerald Isle have 
ever penned such a character as the 
foregoing? First, we have a favour- 
able impression of their disposition, 
and the declaration that they are 
agreeable and amiable; then follows 
the assertion that two-thirds of the 
nation pause at nothing in their in- 
satiate greed for power, money, and 
intrigue ; when not engaged in these 
debasing pursuits,which arefollowed 
reckless of Jaw human or divine, 
other darker propensities, which he 
rarer ge shrinks from naming, are 
1inted at; and a dolce far niente 
forms the occupation of the remain- 
ing third of the population. The 
whole winds up with a description of 
a saturnalia, which, although truth- 
fulness required our recording it, we 
feel we owe some apology to our 
readers for having introduced. We 
leave the Minister in the free enjoy- 
ment of his opinions and his friend- 
ships; but if we give credit to his 
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assertions, we must denounce the 
Persian as one of the most degraded 
of the human race. Whether the 
scenes we have been describing have 
any effect on their offspring or not, 
it may be difficult to say, but it ap- 
er certain that the population of 
ersia does not increase, and that 
three children only in ten outlive 
their third year. ‘This frightful 
mortality may be partly owing to 
the nurses, who deal with children 
a@ la Palmer, and give them large 
pieces of opium to quiet them. 

The fast of the Ramazan is so 
well known, that we only allude to 
it here to show how difficult it is for 
one person to estimate the suffer- 
ings of others. Lady Sheil, in her 
Romanistic zeal, remarks :— 

I hardly know which is to be con- 
sidered as most severe, the Lent of 
Catholics, when properly observed, or 
the Ramazan. In the former, liquids 
are not prohibited, but only a single 
meal in the twenty-four hours is admis- 
sible. A Mahommedan may eat and 
drink the entire night if he can. 


If her ladyship would go through 
a Ramazan, we can assure her she 
would find her fast turned into a 
feast. The whole agony of the 
Ramazan is centred in the prohibi- 
tion of liquids, and that generally in 
a scorching climate that boils the 
very marrow in your bones. 

As the subject of sanctuaries 
possesses some peculiar interest at 
the present moment, we shall ex- 
tract some sensible remarks of our 
authoress on the point. She ob- 
serves that though often an evil, 
they are on the whole a vast benefit. 
Where law is weak and administra- 
tion corrupt, society requires some 
extraneous support independent of 
both. Foreign missions are invio- 
lable asylums. The Shah’s uncle 
took refuge in the Russian mission. 
It also appears that criminals often 
sought an asylum in the mission, and 
that to deliver them up would have 
brought ud naémee—a bad reputa- 
tion—on the mission. They were 
therefore allowed to remain till 
night, and then told to depart and 
seek protection elsewhere. Princes, 
khans, military officers, might at 
times be seen taking refuge within 
the mission walls. The culpable 
were invited to withdraw without 
delay. The victims of tyranny were 
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allowed to remain until an oppor- 
tunity occurred of making amicable 
arrangements. Such has been the 
established and recognised system 
of asylum in the English and Rus- 
sian missions for half a century, and 
the reader will at once see how 
necessary it is to bear this prescrip- 
tive right in view, when considering 
the flagrant violation of the sanctity 
of the asylum which has caused the 
withdrawal of our minister from the 
Court of Tehran. Lady Sheil says 
that the Sedr azeem, or prime minis- 
ter, is essentially Persian, and this 
doubtless is very true. The Russians 
have a tight hold on the purse- 
strings of Persia, and any little 
favourable arrangement respecting 
the debt owed is very desirable for 
them; but if that arrangement in- 
volves acts that compel our minister 
to withdraw from Tehran, it is ob- 
vious that Russian influence will 
rule supreme. Therefore, not only 
does our national honour require 
that reparation for the insult be full, 
but policy dictates that it should be 
speedy. Who will say that the in- 
terval already elapsed has not been 
taken advantage of by the Russians, 
and who can foresee what difficulties 
may thereby be engendered, affect- 
ing seriously the tribes bounding 
the north-western frontier of our 
Indian Empire. 

Lady Sheil will forgive us—like a 
good wife—when we say that the 
most valuable portion of her book 
is the ‘ Additional Notes’ by her 
husband, wherein are discussed 
many interesting topics, such as 
Russian influence in the East, Rus- 
sian protection, her naval strength 
in the Caspian—all but useless ex- 
cept for aggression—Russian de- 
signs, the whole question of her in- 
vasion of India, and the precautions 
necessary; and also a detailed ac- 
count of the Persian power and 
revenue. These subjects merit a 
separate paper and an abler pen, 
and we trust they may find both. 
We regret that our space will not 
allow us to travel farther with Lady 
Sheil, and enjoy her trips to Ispa- 
han, and her summer retirement to 
the hills, the latter not unaccom- 
panied sometimes with danger, for 
the rains appear to come on with 
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fearful rapidity, and on one occasion, 
within a very few minutes, nearly 
swept their whole camp with a 
besom of destruction, rendering all 
efforts on their part as useless ‘as 
Dame Partington’s struggles with 
her broom against the Atlantic. 
We would recommend Lady Sheil, 
in a second edition, to emend her 
description of the bastinado, or to 
explain the anatomy of its victims, 
for she describes the feet of the cul- 
prits as being turned up to the sky 
when thrown on their backs ; with a 
camel's anatomy this might answer ; 
but with the ordinary race of men 
they would require what sailors 
term, ‘ to be canted over, and turned 
‘tother way up.’ 

We now take leave of our 
authoress and her pleasant volume, 
concluding with an extract which 
conveys both a warning and a 
tribute to the British press — a 
warning not to injure their country’s 
influence by hasty judgments on 
incomplete knowledge of facts—a 
tribute as proving their successful 
triumph in the cause of humanity. 

A son of the maternal uncle of the 
Shah had for many months raised the 
standard of rebellion, and sustained a 
vigorous siege against his sovereign’s 
forces. It terminated in his capture by 
treachery, which was succeeded by his 
execution, and that of one of his sons 
and two of his brothers. A few years 
ago a wholesale massacre would have 
followed this bold rebellion, but Euro- 
pean influence and unceasing expostula- 
tion have softened Persian manners. It 
is curious, though I believe true, that 
the English press has had some share in 
producing this change. The strictures 
on Persian misgovernment which some- 
times appear in the English journals, 
ave viewed with anger and alarm, par- 
ticularly when the evildoers are held up 
by name to public reprobation. 

In corroboration of this dread of 
the English Press—although show- 
ing an ignorance of its integrity— 
we may add that we know from the 
most unquestionable authority that 
the prime minister of Persia, since 
the rupture with the British mission, 
has sent agents to Bombay and 
Constantinople with money and de- 
corations, to be supplied to those 
parties who warmly espoused the 
cause of Persia in the recent dispute. 
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A MIDSUMMER DAY WITH THE PORTS. 


UNIPER, seduced by a vision of 
Ultima Thule, has at length paid 
me a visit. He was completely ex- 
hausted by the London season when 
he appeared, but he has picked up 
rapidly during the last few days. 
His conversation is at all times of a 
gp and instructive cast; and I 
ook on myself as fortunate in 
having been requested by him, in 
the event of his demise preceding 
my own, to superintend his Bio- 
graphical Remains. The Memoirs, 
strictly speaking, will be comprised 
in four volumes; and I believe that 
the Correspondence will not occupy 
beyond the same anna 
rate, surely, in an age when every 
third-rate poet demands a dozen 
quartos before he will rest quietly 
in his grave. My notes of his con- 
versation are already extensive; 
and with that considerateness which 
marks his character, he has latterly, 
like Dr. Johnson, adopted a didactic, 
not to say ponderous style, which 
greatly facilitates reporting. 


We went out last night to the 
terrace which flows down in a series 
of wave-like ripples to the sea- 
margin. We could hear the sea- 
ducks plunging and splashing in the 
bay, and the shrill ery of the curlew 
as they chased each other along 
the sand at our feet. Just as we 
emerged, a phantom-like bark, with 
its dark sails looming through the 
night, glided silently past on its 
way to some ghostly shore. It 
might be the Mlying Dutchman ; 
Juniper, indeed, with his usual 
assurance, asserted that it was; and 
we asked ourselves on what eerie 
errand it had been bound among 
our wild North Seas. No living 
creature was visible on the deck, 
but there was a light hanging 
somewhere among the masts —a 
pale damp yellow light, such as in 
moist Autumn evenings one sees 
about the white figures in the 
churchyard. 

_‘ Patient and inexorable is the 
night,’ quoth Juniper, addressing 
space in his intrepid way,—‘ inex- 
orable as destiny. There is no 
delay,—no pause to renew and up- 
gather the energies which uphold 


infinite worlds. For they Jie in the 
hollow of his hand.’ 

‘Does not thatvast nightlysilence,’ 
I asked, ‘appear to contract, as it 
were, the magnitude of the ocean? 
By day the sea-dirge is the grandest 
thing we have: but the still and 
infinite content of the night makes 
all complaint pitifully weak and 
human.’ 

‘And yet the night itself is not 
silent. There are whispers among 
the starry spaces,—the rustling of 
wings high up in the ether, like 
the flight of night-birds to distant 
rivers, or of angels on the behest of 
the Master,—the stir and quiver of 
the serried lances of the Aurora. 
Look into the sky, and listen! I 
don’t understand,’ he continued, 
after a pause, ‘how the ancients, 
with their exquisite sense of the 
proprieties of the external world, 
could endow Diana with any mortal 
frailty. She love Endymion,—she 


kiss the beardless boy upon old 


Latmos. She is too coldly, too 
daintily divine. And yet perhaps 
some pale, silent, death-like passion 
may hide itself behind that passion- 
less front,—some passion that she 
shrouds from her own heart with 
more than maiden shame. You 
recollect how finely Fletcher has 
retraced the old Greek story in his 
resonant English lines :— 


Tell thee tales of love: 

How the pale Phebe, hunting in a grove, 

First saw the boy Endymion, from 
whose eyes 

She took eternal fire that never dies ; 

How she conveyed him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the 
steep 

Head of old Latmos, where she stoops 
each night, 

Gilding the mountain with her brother’s 
light, 

To kiss her sweetest. 


‘Strong old metres, and they 
rhyme well with the waves, do they 
not? Speaking of Fletcher, I often 
think if our old comrade, Lovell 
Beddoes, had lived, he would have 
done something really great in that 
line,—a genuine English Drama. 
What a wonderful imagination that 
man had.’ 

‘Yet I never knew a life more 
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entirely wasted, except perhaps 
Coleridge’s. He flung the pearls 
of his genius about in the most 
reckless fashion—to manifest his 
sheer contempt for the world’s judg- 
ment, I believe. And that sedate 
old lady took him at his word. 
Well, he is gone; and no doubt 
understands the riddle better 
now. 

‘And how he wrought at that 
riddle—in his melancholy humorous 
way. Nothing about Beddoes struck 
me as so peculiar as the fascination 
which the idea of death seemed to 
exercise over his mind. It reminds 
me of Horace.’ 

‘Of Horace?’ I exclaimed. ‘I 
don’t think the idea was very 
congenial to the witty old Epi- 
curean.’ 

‘Perhaps not congenial ; but still 
he loves to linger around the portal. 
He cannot resist: its fascination. 
He does not merely say—‘ Death 
is inevitable, therefore let us enjoy 
life :’ nor does he shrink from the 
idea, or merely hint at in passing ; 
but he dwells upon it, endows it 
with all the resources of his imagi- 
nation, and all the wealth of his 
genius. Death is inevitable; death 
knocks alike at the castle and at the 
hovel; death will take you from 
all your possessions, preter invisas 
cupressus, will bring you before 
the gloomy bar of Pluto, and into 
the presence of the avenging Fates. 
And soon. And it is only when he 
finds that his efforts to pierce within 
the gloom are unavailing, when all 
his words come back to him with 
an empty echo, that then retreating 
baffled from the mystery, he crowns 
his head with myrtles and roses, ex- 
horts us to forget the future, to taste 
purpureo ore the golden present, to 
bask in the radiant smiles of the 
smooth-tongued Lalage, or of Lydia 
with her yellow locks— 


Like a clue of golden thread, 
Most excellently ravelled ; 


which I take,’ added Juniper, ‘ to 
be the modern substitute for the 
old Spartan mode.’ 

‘For my part,’ I remarked confi- 
dentially, ‘ 1 prefer the devil’s frills, 
to which attraction Madame Jenn 
owes her fascination. Still, ne | 
may be said for the plain braid, espe- 
cially when the hair is jet, and the 
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complexion likeivory,—Kate’sstyle, 
you know— 
With her hair, Madonna-braided, 
O’er her sweet and blushing face.” 
‘Horace’s,’ continued Juniper, 
unheeding the interruption, ‘is 
the commonplace “association ;_ but 
with Beddoes the idea of death is 
intensely personal and peculiar. 
We find in his works an extreme 
delicacy of feeling with youth and 
beauty, and the fairestaspects of life; 
not because they are loveable in 
themselves, but because they are 
linked and interwoven with death. 
All beautiful things speak to him 
of decay and dissolution; trem- 
bling on the brink of the abyss, 
he loves them with passionate eager- 
ness. And then he leaves them, 
and demands to know what is this 
unknown gulf into which the beauti- 
ful retreats? It is through this, or 
some such association, that he comes 
to relish the idea of death; to fondle 
and caress the grim monster, like 
Bottom in Titania’s arms. Some- 
times the tone is even more reck- 
less and mocking, and then he revels 
and riots with death as with a boon 
companion :— ‘. 
But wilt thou ease thy heart 
Of love, and all its smart, 
Then die, dear, die! 
Tis deeper, sweeter, 
Than on a rose-bed to lie dreaming, 
With folded eye. 
And there alone, amid the beaming 
Of love’s star thou’lt meet her 
In eastern sky.’ 


‘A lovely idyl: but what excessive 
quaintness he sometimes communi- 
cates to the conception as he turns 
it round and round, and looks at it 
in every light. Who other than 
Beddoes could have written such 
words as these ? 


The dead are ever good and innocent, 

And love the living. They are cheerful 
creatures, 

And quiet as the sunbeams, and most 
like 

In grace, and patient love, and spotless 
beauty, 

The new-born of mankind.’ 
: oh or his notion of the spirit- 

world ? 

In the old time, death was a feverish 
slee 

In which men walked. The other world 
was cold 

And thinly peopled; so life’s emigrants 
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Came back to mingle with the crowds 
of earth ; 

But now great cities are transported 
thither ; 

Memphis, 
Thebes, 

And Priam’s towery town, with its one 
beech. 

The dead are most, and merriest: so be 
sure 

There will be no more haunting till their 
towns 

Are full to the garret! then they’llshut 
their gates 

To keep the living out. 

And so completely has the idea 

worked itself into his mind, that, 

though a poet, he cannot look upon 

nature as the poet does. His world 

is not the green sunlit world of a 

cheerful imagination ; it is ‘this se- 

pulchral planet ;’ ‘this grave-paved 

star.” He sees the hidden bases 

of the hills, and their mysterious 

volcanic life ; not the purple slopes 

of the heather, or the glens with 

rainbowed waterfalls and weeping 

birch. 


and Babylon, and either 


Methinks 
The look of the world’s a lie, a face 
made up 
O’er graves and fiery depths; and 
nothing’s true 
But what is horrible. 


There must surely have been some 
strange twist or perversion about 
such a mind.’ 

‘ And yet through all the horrors 
in which he revels, a fine and 
chaste imagination is visible. The 
man is not spasmodic. He never 
resigns his own serene composure. 
Even throughout the most grotesque 
extravagances there are traces of a 
quiet, well-bred scepticism; quite 
composed, a little malicious perhaps, 
at times. On such occasions he will 
altogether deny even the existence 
of the adversary :— 


Death is all a lie. 
A pious lie to make man lick his chain, 
And look for freedom’s dawning through 
his grate.’ 

‘ Altogether,’ resumed Juniper, 
‘he was a wonderful fellow, and I 
cannot understand how he has been 
so quickly neglected. He was 
especially fitted to become a master 
in the drama, manifesting as he does 
the most perfect mastery in the de- 
velopment of character. And there 
is in his writings a compressed 
power of passionate expression, 


Lovell Beddoes. 


which is one of the most essential 
conditions of dramatic excellence. 
Shakspeare was unrivalled in this, 
and frequently communicates to 
a couple of commonplace words, 
when used in tragic situations, a 
most awful significance, as we see 
in Lear and Othello. And there 
are many of the same kind in 
Death's Jest Book. The voluptuary, 
with the cup of poison in his hand, 
‘drinks himself immortal ;’ to the 
lover, frantic with jealousy, the 
death of his mistress is more bear- 
able than her shame,— 
I could be content 
If she were safe in heaven.’ 

‘Quiet, but forcible, like Disraeli’s 
bitters. Beddoes, I think, must have 
enjoyed the grotesqueness of the 
middle-age representations of death. 
I should like to see Death's Jest 
Book illustrated by the Lyons series 
of the Dance of Death.’ 

‘The one would furnish a fit com- 
mentary to the other. Formy own 
part, in spite of Mr. Ruskin, I like 
the grim and saturnine humour, the 
grave and sardonic mockery of the 
ruthless destroyer, which is so cha- 
racteristic of the medieval intellect. 
Let trashy poets say what they may 
about their grace and fitness, the but- 
terfly and the inverted torch of the 
Greek are by no means indicative 
of such a thorough and _ hearty 
vitality as these rude and fantastic 
devices.’ 

‘I must show you to-morrow the 
collection of them I made in Ger- 
many last year, where the spirit 
that suggested them is not yet ex- 
tinct. They are wonderful for their 
versatility, and some that I have 
seen manifest a very high imagi- 
nation, as that one where death sits 
by himself, quiet, inscrutable, and 
turns the globe round between his 
hands; a fine conception, surely. 
Nor were their authors deficient in 
a rude kind of tenderness either. 
Death cuts the string which ties 
the blind beggar to his dog, carries 
the infant softly in his arms, and 
takes the crying child by the hand, 
like its mother.’ 

‘Still’ I said, ‘it is the wise 
humour that makes these sermons, 
like Latimer’s, chiefly valuable and 
characteristic. I think the humour, 
at least, is genuine. I am sure that 
the artist really enjoyed the satiri- 
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cal scenes he etched. It is not the 
humour of Doyle or Leech, but still 
it is humour of a certain order. 
Death shuts up the usurer in his 
own money chest; from the beauty, 
who says to him pettishly, ‘ Don’t 
be so boisterous, you filthy wretch,’ 
he plucks her finery ; and the rake, 
opening his arms for his mistress, 
clasps death to his heart. The only 
mortal whom he resolutely neglects 
is the starving beggar, covered with 
sores, and lying in filth, who vainly 
implores to be released from his 
misery.’ 

‘Fitting commentaries, in their 
sardonic way, on the tragic com- 
plications of this mortal life. Still 
they are not art, strictly speaking.’ 

‘As mechanical works of art, they 
do not perhaps stand very high, 
but for original treatment and 
genius they are certainly superior to 
the vapid moralities of the present 
day, and they have often—especially 
the Lyons dance—delightful little 
corners of landscape, such as would 
do no discredit to our own land- 
scape painters. Old French streets, 
with their quaint architecture ; 
glimpses of castellated hills along 
the Rhone; long lines of fields and 
summer woods, dotted with villages 
and rustic spires. One gets a 
nearer glimpse through these rough 
sketches into the life of medieval 
France, than through all the un- 
profitable representations of mar- 
tyrs, and mysteries, and miracles, 
with which they adorned their mis- 
sals and vexed their souls.’ 

The morning had by this time 
fairly risen. Poets and other 
people talk of the morning rising, 
and yet the word is a bad one. 
During our talk the whole space 
between ourselves and the horizon 
had gradually filled with light; a 
grey, austere, uncertain light, which 
constitutes what is properly the 
dawn-light. and which bears the 
same relation to the daylight as 
the living face to the hushed and 
vacant countenance of an antique 
god. Every object had on a sudden 
grown distinct, even more so than 
at noonday ; the black tangled rocks, 
the stones upon the beach, the white, 
gabled, red-tiled cottages, with dull 
masses of peat smoke hanging over 
them, which the wind was too light 
to lift. A solitary fisher, in a blue 
striped shirt, and with a wicker bas- 
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ket on his arm, came trudging across 
the sands on his way to the rocks to 
gather bait for his day’s fishing, the 
first living creature we had seen. 
Then along the uneven ocean ridge 
wavered a pearly flush—the tremola 
della marina of Dante; and one 
little cloud, just hanging on the 
verge of the horizon, suddenly 
burned into gold. 

‘Four o'clock!’ exclaimed Juni- 
per, as the sound of the hours 
striking from the village steeple 
came to us across the water. And 
being naturally of an indolent dis- 
position, he thereupon proposed that 
we should go to bed. 


Breakfast is, or ought to be, an 
elastic institution. As we are early 
people in these parts, however, it is 
usually over here about One. So 
that shortly after that hour next 
morning we found ourselves on 
board the Daisy, sweeping gently 
through the bay in the direction of 
the Skerries. It was a lovely mid- 
summer day, and would have been 
oppressively warm, except for the 
light land-breeze that fanned the 
sail, and curled the white smoke of 
Juniper’s everlasting cheroot. There 
was a naturalist’s dredge in the boat, 
but any exertion would probably 
have proved fatal to one or both of 
us, so we left the kingdom of the 
alge unexplored, and with half- 
closed eyes, permitted the Daisy to 
drift quietly to destruction, or else- 
where, as the Eternal Destinies 
might direct. A group of overgrown 
porpoises rolled over languidly be- 
side us, and an old seal occasionally 
shoved his round builet head out of 
the water, and took a prolonged 
stare at the boat, the very picture 
of a young unfledged Dutchman. 
Mr. Kingsley, Mr. Gosse, and other 
gentlemen entertain profound re- 
spect for the tenants of the salt 
water; and, under certain restric- 
tions, I can understand the feeling, 
as in the case of lobster sauce and 
oyster patties; but what satisfac- 
tion, let me ask, can any intelligent 
mind derive from cultivating an in- 
timacy with those unlicked masses 
of red gelatine which float along 
the surface, stretching out their 
long stringy feelers in all directions, 
as though they were bent on shaking 
hands with society at large? They 
may probably possess some dormant 
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virtue of which I am ignorant; but, 
to a casual acquaintance, any animal 
gifted with less individual character 
it would be impossible to imagine.’ 

‘Cosmopolitan in its sympathies, 
no doubt, Tike our modern Radicals,’ 
said Juniper, in an exhausted tone. 
‘Fancy being wrapt in the embraces 
of such a creature: I would prefer 
an administrative reformer.’ 

By this time we had neared the 
most considerable of the Skerries, 
and a gust of wind having in a 
measure restored our exhausted 
frames, we resolved to disembark. 
The boat was moored to the rock ; 
the guns and the provisions landed, 
and stowed away in a natural locker 
on the top of the island, and we then 
proceeded to the other side, where 
the rock dives suddenly down in 
one plunge straight to the bottom 
of the German Ocean. A glorious 
watering place!—and lost to every 
consideration of decency (Sydney 
Smith very justly asserts that the 
natural affections do not exist with 
the thermometer above seventy of 
Fahrenheit) we stripped, and plung- 
ing into the cool, oe sparkling 
water, paddled about like a couple 
of otters for the next hour, greatly 
to the edification of several young 
kittiwakes who continued to hover 
round us during the whole period of 
our immersion. Attracted by their 
attentions, which indicated that 
something was in the wind, a great 
black-backed gull made his ap- 

earance, and approached Juniper 
in so threatening a manner that he 
was fain to beat an immediate re- 
treat to the shore. As the evening 
fell the breeze died away, and the 
mountain. shadows—back to the 
grey peaks of Benhaie with his 
wandering mists—were repeated 
one by one in the white mirror 
of the lake. I took the oars, and 
eng leisurely homewards,—the 
oat striking out and scattering as 
it passed furrows of phosphoric fire, 
and Juniper, in the stern, looking 
grand and solemn, and taking his 
pleasure, as Froissart has it, ‘ sadly, 
after the manner of his people.’ 

* Do youknow,’ he said, at length, 
lugging a thin volume out of the 
ee depths of his coat-pocket, 
‘Ll have at last found an honest poet, 
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one of the most thoroughly genuine 
I have met with for years. He isa 
Scotchman, moreover, which will 
no doubt commend him to you; 
one George Macdonald, by name.’ 

‘A guarantee for his respect- 
ability, at least. There is nothing I 
like more than to get at the pith of 
a poem in the otium cum dignitate 
style, through one who knows it. 
There is light enough in the West to 
read by yet, so give me some choice 
morsels, if you please.’ 

Juniper acceded to this request, 
and began a discourse on the book 
in question— Within and Without* 
—the substance of which I have 
happily been able to preserve. 
Since then I have read the poem 
itself, and quite agree with him in 
his estimate of its intrinsic worth 
and thorough genuineness. 

‘It is indeed a great matter,’ he 
commenced, ‘to meet in these days 
with a book which is perfectly 
honest. At present we do every- 
thing for effect ; write brilliant pas- 
sages because they will fell; are 
hanged even, with an eye to the 
report in the morning paper. Well, 
Mr. Macdonald’s drama—for drama 
it is, there is vivid dramatic life 
through it all—has none of this 
morbid consciousness. As a literary 
work it is graphic, picturesque, dra- 
matic; the language is rich, lavish, 
spontaneous—but we can tell at 
once that it has not been written to 
exhibit the accomplishments of its 
author. He may be very thankful 
for these, but he would never think 
of asking the world to admire them, 
would not in fact use them in public 
at all, unless he felt that he had 
something to say which must be 
said—which he cannot help saying. 
The idea of astonishing society 
never entered his head; society is 
being continually astonished, and 
does not seem to mend much, not- 
withstanding. The man wants to 
tell you some genuine human ex- 
perience which he has got; if he 
does so brilliantly, effectively, so 
much the better—but it is the story 
itself that is to him the matter of 
any moment.’ 

‘ And what is the story ?’ 

‘I will try to sketch it, and glean 
you some extracts as I go along. 


* Withinand Without, A DramaticPoem. By George Macdonald, London: 


Longman and Co; 1855. 
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Like other dramas it is in five parts, 
each of which appropriates distinct 
aspect of the life that is wrought 
outin thewhole. Julian, an Italian 
nobleman, but ‘ with German blood 
in those great veins of his,’ has 
entered a monastery, where he is 
when first introduced to us. He 
seeks to enter into, to realize, the 
Divine Life, but he cannot see 
through the darkness. He prays 
to God to remove the veil, but his 
prayer is not heard. 

Not having seen Him yet 
The light rests on me with a heaviness ; 
All beauty seems to wear a doubtful 

look ; 

A voice is in the wind I do not know ; 
A meaning on the face of the high hills 
Whose utterance I cannot comprehend. 
A something is behind them: that is 

God. 

These are his words, I doubt not; lan- 
guage strange: 

These are the expressions of his shining 
thoughts ; 

And he is present, but I cannot find him. 

I have not yet been held close to his 
heart. 

Accused of heresy, he is forced 
abruptly to quit the monastery, but 
not before we have received an in- 
direct intimation that there is some 
old earthly love-sore at the root of 
his bitterness. 

The second part is quite different. 
Throughout it the action is intense. 
Returning to his native district he 
finds that he has been mistaken, that 
his attachment has not been un- 
requited, that ‘ Lilia’ is still faithful 
to him, and at a critical moment 
rescues her from a cowardly assault, 
and carries her in a state of insen- 
sibility to his castle upon the lake. 
But, incited by the monks, the 
village is up in arms, and Lilia has 
hardly recovered from the delirium 
into which she has been thrown, 
before the castle is surrounded by 
the infuriated populace. The lovers 
escape by a secret postern, and 
steal away in the Count’s boat 
across the lake, leaving behind them 
the bloody torches flashing on the 
calm surface of the water, and 
lighting up the white passionate 
faces of the mob. Throughout this 
seene Julian’s whole spirit has 
changed: in the tumult and the 
darkness he sees the light more 
clearly ; and as the dangers thicken 
overhead he becomes—as is the 
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wont with all really strong natures 
—daringly, and even gaily con- 
fident. 


Now for a strong pull with my muffled 
oars ! 

The water mutters Spanish in its sleep. 

My beautiful, my bride, my spirit’s 
wife! 

God-given and God-restored! my heart 
exults, 

Dancing round thee, my beautiful, my 
soul! 

Once round the headland, I will set the 
sail ; 

And the fair wind blows right a-down 
the stream. 

Dear wind, dear stream, dear stars, 
dear heart of all, 

White angel lying in my little boat! 

Strange that my boyhood’s skill with 
sail and helm, 

Oft steering safely 'twixt the winding 
banks, 

Should make me rich with womanhood 
and life! 


Here also we obtain some sort of 
insight into the character of Lilia,— 
a mere child as yet, who has never 
plumbed the depths of passion, who 
shrinks from the real and the tragic 
with girlish pain—timid, but not 
without a certain strength of her 
own. 

The third part opens in a dingy 
apartment in London. Five years 
have elapsed, and to Julian some- 
thing of the bloom of life has been 
lost in the handling. Lilia, too, 
has become estranged. Husband 
and wife are separated from each 
other by a gulf which to both seems 
impassable ; a gulf which might be, 
if they only knew it—and therein 
lies the tragic helplessness of it—so 
easily crossed. But during these 
years of trial, Julian has entered 
into that fellowship which he so 
earnestly desired, and he bears his 
pain in silence, in composure, even 
with thankfulness. Lilia, on the 
other hand, has become fretful and 
wearied ; and though her love for her 
husband has not diminished, that 
very love separates her from him. 
The sense of his greatness lies upon 
her heart like a dead weight, and 
she pines for Italy and her youth. 


Ah! there they come, the visions of 
my land! 

The long sweep of a bay, white sands, 
and cliffs 

Purple above the blue waves at their 
feet, 
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Down the full river comes a light blue 
sail ; 

And down the near hill-side come country 
girls, 

Brown, rosy, with their loads of glowing 
fruit; 

Down to the sands come ladies, young, 
and clad 

For holiday: in whose hearts wonder- 
ment 

At manhood is the upmost, deepest 
thought ; 

And to their sides come stately, youthful 
forms ; 

Italy's youth, with burning eyes and 
hearts— 

Triumphant Love is king of the bright 
day. 

Still, Lilia is a noble creature, and 
feels that if ke could only under- 
stand her, she is not unmeet to be a 
great man’s wife. 

Yet I have thoughts 
Fit to be women to his mighty men. 
And he would love them did he lead 
them out. 


Into this somewhat sombre life 
their only child, the little Lily, 
drops like a snowdrop. Exqui- 
site is the child-life of the little 
girl, in its pure and spiritual inno- 
cence; and the simple idyls which 
her father and mother sing to her, 
are remarkable for the spontaneous 
lyrical power they manifest; so 
much so, indeed, that notwithstand- 
ing the clearness and vividness of 
his dramatic insight, the author's 
real power lies, I think, in this 
direction. 

The fourth part is wholly tragic, 
rendered even more so by the inno- 
cent unconsciousness of Lily. The 
estrangement deepens, and _ the 
parents are Seine parted than 
ever. Yet Julian’s love does not 
decay. 

"  T love less passionately, 
But not less truly; I would die for her— 
A little thing, but all a man can do, 

Lilia, in her helplessness, listens 
to what seems to her more tho- 
roughly human tenderness than 
Julian’s ‘wide awful soul’ is able 
to bestow; but as she listens the 
past comes back upon her, she is 
startled abruptly from the delusive 
dream, and in that decisive moment 
she learns more clearly than she ever 
did before, how infinitely precious 
her husband’s love is to her. Still, 
though innocent, she seems to her 
own intense sensitiveness ‘a guilty 
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thing,’ and she cannot return to 

her home. 

My presence will not grieve thee any 
more 

My Julian, my husband. I will find 

A quiet place where I will seek thy God. 


Deserted by his wife, and be- 
lieving her to be guilty, Julian is 
very wretched; but after a brief 
interval of stormy passion—in the 
spirit of that Divine Mercy which he 
has himself besought and received, 
the single object of his life is concen- 
trated in the passionate desire to 
rescue her, and bring her back. The 
search, however, proves bitter and 
fruitless; his daughter Lily pines 
and dies in his arms; and as he 
stands in utter loneliness by the 
green mound under which the little 
innocent lies, it seems that for him 
there is no further work ‘this side o’ 
the earth.’ 


O gladly would I come to thee, my 
child, 

And lay my head upon thy little heart, 

And sleep in the divine munificence 

Of thy great love. 


And the desire is speedily answered 
—just as he receives the assurance 
that Lilia is innocent. 

These four acts, though there is 
none of the artist’s artificial polish, 
are wrought out with instinctive 
finish and insight; but the fifth is 
incomplete and fragmentary. The 
scene 1s laid in ‘a world not realized’ 
—a world where the fatal contra- 
dictions of*life are unravelled, where 
our eyes are opened, and we know 
each other even as we are known. 
You will see, however, from this 
hasty sketch—so hasty, indeed, that 
Ifeell have not given you any notion 
of the breadth and felicity of the con- 
ception, of the richness and reality 
of the life—that the book is unique 
in its way, and worthy of special 
recognition even in an age of re- 
markable poetic activity.’ 

Just as Juniper finished this dis- 


“course the boat touched the shore. 


The sun had long been out of sight ; 
the golden mist had fallen in wet 
dew on the parched fields; and 
the ‘ daffodil’ hues of sunset had 
brightened into the cold death-like 
whiteness of the northern light.— 
So in this fashion we spent our 
Midsummer Day with the Poets. 
SHIRLEY. 
Q 
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THE LAST NAVAL CAMPAIGN IN THE PACIFIC.* 


Miser, chi mal oprando si confida 
Ch’ ognor star debbia il maleficio occulto. 


ROM the time of La Perouse 

until five years ago, the shores 
of Tartary had been scarcely visited 
by Europeans; and although some 
rumours of a contest in progress 
between Russian aggression and 
Japanese exclusiveness might oc- 
casionally reach us, it was supposed 
to extend only to some rocky and 
volcanic islets of the Sea of Okotsk, 
and no part of the world seemed less 
likely to occupy a place in the naval 
history of our times than Sighalien, 
the Amir, and the wild coasts of 
Northern China. Until lately, a 


shipwrecked or fugitive English © 


sailor found by the Chinese officials 
on the coast of Tartary, was con- 
veyed under strict guard, but with- 
out harshness, first to Pekin, and 
then, after due examination, to 
Canton, for speedy exportation to 
Europe; but to have been caught 
on these shores during the last three 
years would have entailed upon him 
a drearier journey, not unlikely to 
have terminated in the healthy but 
monotonous plains of Siberia, or 
er. in the dreaded mines of the 
Jral Mountains. The year 1855 has 
largely increased our knowledge of 
the coasts of Tartary, and it will 
probably not be long before we 
possess accurate descriptions of its 
magnificent harbours, its steady 
breezes, its noble forests, and its 
abounding metallic wealth; but in 


—Ariosto. 


spite of all its beauty and advantages, 
the mere name of the Gulf of 
Tartary will bring a cloud to the 
brow of an Englishman, and a blush 
will spread over his face when he 
remembers the Bay of Castries. 

The Russians have lost no time 
in these regions. Six years ago 
they applied to the Chinese Govern- 
ment for permission to navigate the 
Amir.t+ Although their request 
had not been answered, they con- 
veyed some small steam-boats to the 
river which they had determined to 
appropriate, and established a per- 
manent and well fortified settlement, 
called Nicoloffski, about sixty miles 
above the mouth of the river. A 
little later they began to build on 
the shores of De Castries’ Bay, and 
fixed upon that spot as their future 
naval station, from whence to effect 
the conquest of Japan, the Corea, 
and China; and to start in the race 
with England and the United States 
for the commerce and supremacy of 
the Pacific. 

Had it not been for Captain 
Whittingham’s Notes, we should 
not have obtained, until long after 
all interest in the subject had evapo- 
rated, any more information on these 
subjects than the newspapers have 
already afforded us; for the naval 
officers who have returned from that 
part of the world have been called 
upon to surrender their private 


* Notes on the late Expedition against the Russian Settlements in Eastern Siberia. 


By Captain Bernard Whittingham, Royal Engineers. 


Longman and Co. 


+ This coincides with the period when the Nepaulese Government determined to 


invade Chinese Tibet—an expedition which has proved a valuable diversion to Russia, 
and has hitherto paralysed the efforts of the Chinese Government to send a powerful 
force to the banks of the Amir. It was with a view of overcoming the opposition 
of the Indian Government to any undertaking of the sort, as being likely to disturb 
trade and to embroil us with the Chinese Government, that Jung Bahadur, the 
Nepaulese Maire du Palais, undertook his mission to England in 1850; and the late 
Assistant- Resident in Nepaul attribute’ his visit to England to the desire of obtain- 
ing the sanction of the British Ministry to his aggressive views upon China, for 
which the preparations were already in progress. He also informs us that Nepaul 
is neither beneath the notice, nor beyond the intrigues of Russia; and he states 
that if it were not for some artificial impediments, kept up for Russia’s benefit, the 
Tibetan fur trade, which is so valued by, and so important to Russia, would no 
longer follow its present expensive course through Siberia, but would be diverted to 
Calcutta, which is only two hundred miles from the Nepaulese frontier, with the 
advantage of water carriage from the foot of the hills—See Narrative of a Five 
Years’ Residence in Nepaul. By Captain Thomas Smith, Assistant Political 
Resident from 1841 to 1845. Colburn and Co. 
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journals into the safe-keeping of the 
Admiralty, and are left in no doubt 
that to publish an account of the 
naval operations on the Tartarian 
and Siberian waters would be to 
exclude themselves from all chance 
of future promotion and employ- 
ment. Captain Whittingham accom- 
= Captain Elliot, as his guest on 
poard the Sibylle,and we rejoice that 
his cruise resulted in his Notes, 
and honour him for his courage in 
making them public. It is true that 
they will not greatly benefit the 
reputation of his friend, Captain 
Charles Elliot, nor will they lead to 
a court-martial upon the admiral, 
but they are nevertheless of the 
highest value. The defects of the 
book consist in considerable omis- 
sions, and a strong determination to 
throw upon Sir James Stirling the 
whole responsibility, where a very 
large share ought to fall on the com- 
modore. Each of these officers has 
his own burden to bear. The com- 
modore was not over-hasty in seeking 
the enemy, and having accidentally 
stumbled upon him, he retreated 
under cover of the night. The 
admiral appears to have wasted the 
whole season of 1854, and to have 
been by no means anxious to attack 
the enemy, or to allow his officers to 
attack him, in 1855. The commo- 
dore’s reputation has been defended, 
but not cleared, by the official pro- 
tection, not very willingly extended 
to him by the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in the debate of the 
8th February ; while the admiral’s 
conduct, like that of Admiral Dun- 
das in the Black Sea, is still 
incomprehensible. As the naval 
incidents of the Gulf of Tartary 
are without parallel in our history, 
it is clear that unless some light 
is thrown upon them, the public 
voice will condemn all the parties 
concerned, for the country will 
be left without any means of dis- 
criminating between the Govern- 
ment, the commodore, and the 
admiral. And even if honours 
should be showered upon these two 
officers when they return home, 
the country may still feel dissatis- 
fied, for rewards have in many 
cases been given in a manner which 
has taught us to appreciate the 
biting jest of the Spaniard, who 
said:— 
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En el tiempo de las barbaras naciones 
A los ladrones se les colgaban en eruces ; 
Pero hoy en el siglo de las luces 

los ladrones se les cuelgan cruces. 


We are prepared to admit that a 
naval commander of the present 
day is surrounded by almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. Heis charged 
with diplomatic as well as warlike 
duties ; he is bound to the strictest 
secrecy; and at the same time is 
hampered with so many cautions 
against endangering his ships or 
risking a reverse, that he is fright- 
ened out of all energy, and terrified 
at incurring the slightest responsi- 
bility. In addition to all this, he 
has been taught to believe that the 
First Lord may set aside his public 
instructions by private letters,—so 
that he comes to regard himself as 
the humble servant of the First 
Lord, and may forget that he owes 
a duty to his country, to himself, 
and to the noble service in which he 
has the honour to be enrolled. He 
is tempted to do his utmost to pene- 
trate the secret wishes of the Virst 
Lord, rather than to act upon his 
ostensible instructions; and it is 
only just that the country which 
has been in the habit of honouring 
courage, even when unsuccessful, 
should pour forth the full tide of its 
indignation on those who, while they 
receive its pay and profess to serve 
it, are willing to sacrifice their duty 
for reward, prefer ‘honours’ to 
honour, and are content on those 
terms to endure reproach which, 
after all, may be more justly deserved 
by those on whose instructions they 
have consented to act. 

We have before us a chart of 
De Castries’ Bay, and after examin- 
ing the soundings and the position 
of the two squadrons, we do not 
hesitate to say, that if Commodore 
Elliot had summoned the Russians 
to surrender at diseretion, they 
would have had no alternative but 
to do so, or to resort to their esta- 
blished and national system of them- 
selves destroying whatever must 
otherwise fall into the enemy’s 
hands. Their three armed vessels 
were so placed that they could not 
support one another, and the long 
thirty-twos of the Hornet would 
have knocked them to pieces in sue- 
cession without any risk to herself. 
If the Russians had ange than 

Q 
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the English, there can be no doubt 
that the superiority of range, weight 
of metal, steam power, and general 
efficiency, were on the side of our 
squadron. The Russians were en- 
cumbered with women and children, 
as well as with all the stores and 
property which had been removed 
from Petropaulovski; and the ves- 
sels which Commodore Elliot took 
tobe heavily-armed corvettes,turned 
out to be transports, one of them an 
American, the crews of which had 
in all probability been transferred 
to the men-of-war as soon as the 
Russians found that their hiding- 
place was discovered. But we are 
anticipating, and must return to 
Captain Whittingham’s narrative. 
In the spring of 1855, the gradual 
increase in the number of English 
and French frigates lying in the 
harbour of Hong-Kong betokened, 
as it was imagined, a speedy termi- 
nation to the inactivity of the allied 
squadrons in the eastern seas, and 
once more awakened the sentiments 
of pride and hope which the aimless 
movements, the delays, and the ill- 
success of our naval forces on the 
north-eastern shores of Asia in 
the previous year had repressed.* 
Shame and despair might well have 
been rife amongst our officers and 
men, who were now aware that, 
while they had been lying idle for 
six weeks at Nagasaki, engaged in 
forcing upon the Japanese a ridi- 
culous and futile treaty, the enemy’s 
men-of-war had a rendezvous near 
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the same shores, and were cruising 
about, unsought and unmolested, 
until the spring of 1855! Nor 
were the particulars of the melan- 
choly death of Commodore Price, 
of the Pacific squadron, unknown 
to the fleet on the Chinese station. 
Unable to bear the disgrace of re- 
tiring from the face of an enemy 
possessing only a third of his force, 
and equally afraid of gaining a vie- 
tory which might prove unaccept- 
able to his Government, he had, in 
the previous year, committed suicide 
off Petropaulovski, and left his suc- 
cessor to incur an ignominious defeat 
before two disarmed and dismantled 
ships-of-war, and five uncasemated, 
open, and small earthen batteries, 
which Captain Whittingham, after 
hearing all the excuses that could 
be alleged, and with all the plans 
before him, declares that a steam 
corvette ought to have silenced suc- 
cessively in a quarter of an hour! 
In speaking of this failure, which 
has never been the subject of any 
public investigation, he says— 

It is inconceivable that four frigates, 
a steamer, and a brig, should have 
failed in silencing the enemy's guns; or 
that, however ill-conducted or disorderly 
the landings may have been, they should 
have miscarried. The allied squadrons 
possessed Belcher’s exquisitely-finished 
survey of Petropaulovski and Awatska 
Bays, and had no less than one hundred 
and ten guns against seventy!+ No 
wonder that the Russians are proud. 
The war found the professions dedicated 
to war ready for war; and whether at 


* The combined French and English fleet in the Japanese seas consisted of the 


following ships :— 


ENGLISH. 
Guns. 
Winchester . . . 50 
Nankin . .. . 50 
Sibylle .. - 40 
Bs wee oe 
Spartan . - « 06 
SUOOEM. so 0 ts 658 
ae | 
Encounter (screw). 14 
mores. lg SC CRY 
Barracouta (paddle) 6 
Styx se 6 
Tartar ” 4 


Total 405 guns. 


Flag. 


Commodore. 


Surveying. 


FRENCH. 
Guns. 
Virginie . 50 Flag. 
Sibylle .... §50 
Constantine. . . 30 
Colbert (steamer) . 6 


The Russians, after the wreck of the Diana and the Pallas 


frigates, had only two ships of war in this part of the world, the Aurora, forty-four 
gun frigate, and the Olivutza, a corvette ; the Dwina was merely an armed trans- 


port. 


+ The Russians at Petropaulovski, reckoning the women and children, and all 
the inhabitants, amounted, we believe, to three hundred souls! 
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Sebastopol, or at the extremities of the 
empire in the East, professional talent 
and command were found combined. 
Whilst Cronstadt has defied menace, and 
Sweaborg has only been bombarded at 
a distance, dare any English officer of 
reputation and experience prophesy the 
same of Gibraltar or of Malta ? 


While speaking of the attack on 
Petropaulovski, where our own 
honour suffered so severely, we 
must mention an incident for which 
honour is due toa chivalrous enemy. 
When the allies landed with the in- 
tention of storming the place, a few 
shots were sufficient to make them 
turn and fly ; but a little midship- 
man, whose zeal and courage had 
led him to get in advance of his 
party, remained in ignorance of their 
flight, and rushed on towards the 
enemy, waving his sword. On ap- 
proaching the Russians, he suddenly 
discovered that he was alone, and, 
from indignation at the conduct of 
his party, rather than from a sense 
of personal danger, the boy stood 
still and burst into tears; upon 
which a Russian officer stepped up 
to him, and said in English, ‘ Put 
up your sword, my boy; this is no 
ory for you. Kun back to your 
boat as fast as you can; and when 
you write to your mother, tell her 
that Lieutenant saved your 
life.’* 

In April, 1855, Admiral Sir James 
Stirling despatched Commodore the 
Hon. Charles Elliot, in command 
of H.M. frigate Sibylle, the steam 
corvette Hornet, and the brig Bit- 
tern, from Hong-Kong to Japan, 
with six months’ provisions, and as 
much powder and shot as they could 
carry, to look for the Russians. 
Were it not for the experience fur- 
nished to us by the way in which 
the contest against Russia has been 
carried on in all parts of the world, 
we could scarcely have believed 
Captain Whittingham’s statement, 
that, after fourteen months of war, 


of the Amoor. 
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the officers of the China squadron, 
who received their despatches and 
letters from London in less than 
sixty days, should have been. sent 
to search for the Russians with no 
more information as to the settle- 
ments, forces, and ships of the 
enemy, than they had been able to 
gather from an article which had 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine for 
January, 1855,¢ in which there was 
a sketch of the Russian acquisitions 
on the Amir, and a list of several 
of her ships of war which were 
known to have sailed for that part 
of the globe. Commodore Elliot 
was not only left in absolute igno- 
rance of much that was known in 
Europe, but the Government at 
home had taken no pains to supply 
him with copies of the onsale 
charts of both entrances into the 
Amir which have been for some 
time in possession of the Dutch 
Admiralty; and he had not even 
La Perouse’s chart of the Gulf of 
Tartary ! 

After passing a short time in 
Japan, the squadron proceeded lei- 
surely to the northward, and on 
the 2oth of May stood across the 
Gulf of Tartary to look into 
De Castries’ Bay, where the Rus- 
sians had begun to form a settle- 
ment about three years before. It 
was in this port that their ships 
which had escaped from Petro- 
paulovski, as well as their other 
men-of-war in these seas, had been 
ordered to assemble; but it was only 
the fugitives from Kamtschatka, 
under Admiral Savoiko, who had 
reached the rendezvous,f as the 
frigates Pallas and Diana had 
suffered shipwreck. In this part 
the Gulf of Tartary is only forty 
miles across, and it is about the 
same distance to the head of the 
Gulf, from whence there was sup- 
posed to be a narrow passage into 
the Amir. Prayers had just ter- 
minated, when ‘a sail under the 


* We deeply regret that we are unable to ascertain the name of this officer, but 
we hope it will be made public by some of those who must be acquainted with it, 

+ Entitled The Latest Acquisition of Russia, the River Amoor. 

t Admiral Savoiko, the governor of Petropaulovski, had received orders, during 
our blockade of that port, to destroy the fortifications, and to proceed to the liman 


After sawing a passage through the ice, he sailed on the 17th of 


April, passed through the British blockading squadron in a fog, and after a perilous 


passage, cast anchor in De Castries’ Bay. 


We have not been able to ascertain how 


long he had been there when the English squadron appeared, but he must have 
passed close to the ships of Captain Elliot in rounding Japan. 
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land’ was reported. All glasses 
were instantly in requisition, and 
pointed towards the direction indi- 
cated. ‘I see one—two—three,’ 
murmured the experienced master ; 
and as his telescope still bore on the 
bay, he added, ‘ Yes, there are four, 
five, and I think a sixth.’ The ex- 
citement was intense, although sub- 
dued by discipline; and when ina 
few minutes the Russian ensigns 
were discovered floating in the 
breeze at a distance of seven or 
eight miles, the order and signal 
were given, ‘Prepare for action.’ 
Whilst the ships steadily pursued 
their course, they were cleared for 
action. Officers came on deck, armed 
with pistols, single, double, and 
Colt-barrelled. Shot and shell were 
handed up, and the doctor and the 
chaplain were quickly in the well- 
prepared cockpit, where medical 
instruments, bandages, and lint, 
were disposed in admirable order. 
On arriving within four or five miles 
of the enemy, the Hornet, which 
had previously received orders to 
get up steam, was directed by signal 
to enter the outer harbour and re- 
connoitre the position of the Rus- 
sians. She went in, and signalled 
that there were six vessels, and was 
then recalled. After a short con- 
ference with the two commanders, 
the commodore went on board the 
Hornet, which again proceeded into 
the outer harbour, on entering which 
the three small islands forming the 
protection of the inner harbour were 
about two miles off. The Russian 
frigate Aurora (forty-four guns) was 
moored broadside on to the passage 
between the southern island and the 
shore ; while the corvette Olivouska 
(sixteen guns?), and the armed trans- 
port Dwina (twelve guns ?), were 
similarly moored with respect to the 
other openings. Two other trans- 
ports and a little steamer were 
moored further up the bay. The 
Hornet entered the outer harbour 
out of reach of the Awrora’s guns, 
and steamed slowly on towards the 
passage, sounding her way in. The 
water shoaled to eight fathoms, and 
she was ‘stopped’ when within about 
two thousand yards of the Dwina, 
whose decks and tops were swarm- 
ing with men. Had the Hornet 
held on towards the frigate, which 
was anchored in six fathoms, she 
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would, as far as depth of water 
went, have found no difliculty in 
entering the inner harbour; and 
in fact, eight days later, when the 
Russians were gone, she steamed in 
without impediment. 

Had not the orders and plans of 
the Russian Government been over- 
ruled by a Higher Power, it is pain- 
ful to contemplate the position in 
which our squadron would have 
been placed. But for the earth- 
quake which destroyed the Diana, 
and the loss of the Pallas, owing 
to her unseaworthy condition, in 
spite of the repairs she underwent 
in Portsmouth dockyard, our ships 
would have found themselves in 

resence of two sixty-gun frigates, 
in addition to the squadron of Ad- 
miral Savoiko; and we will not 
insult the two Russian admirals by 
entertaining the idea that, with so 
superior a force, they would have 
been as peacefully disposed as the 
English commodore. Instead of 
having to describe the retreat of 
the latter, we should, in all human 
probability, have had to narrate his 
surrender. In that case, who would 
have been held responsible for his 
squadron having fallen into this 
trap which the Russian Govern- 
ment had so ably prepared ? 

As there were still two hours 6f 
daylight when the Hornet was stop- 
ped, the commodore indulged her 
eager crew by allowing them to try 
the range of a long thirty-two 
pounder, the shot from which fell 
two hundred yards short. After 
the Russians had returned the com- 
pliment in a manner equally eflica- 
cious, the corvette steamed back 
again. On the following day the 
English vessels stood on and off, 
Sor the purpose of enticing the enemy 
JSrom their strong position ; but this 
device had not the desired effect, for 
the Russians, instead of coming out, 
made use of the time given them to 
strengthen themselves as much as 
possible. The resources of the 
commodore being now exhausted, 
‘as soon as it was dark, the three 
English vessels stood out to sea, and 
Jor two days sailed slowly to the 
south !” 

On the next day, the 23rd of May, 
the Bittern was despatched with 
information to the Admiral at Hako- 
dadi, and on the 28th the Sibylle 
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and Hornet again looked into De 
Castries’ Bay, and found that the 
Russians were gone. The Sihylle 
now ventured into the outer harbour, 
and the Hornet sounded her way 
into the inner one. Two armed 
boats were sent ashore, and it was 
discovered that the Russians had not 
quitted the spot many hours, for the 
ovens were still hot; and clothes, 
hooks, vegetables, and even letters, 
were lying about in and near the 
roughly-hewn log buildings. Al- 
though it had not occurred to Cap- 
tain Elliot before, that it was the 
duty of a naval officer never to lose 
sight of an enemy once found, we 
are surprised that it did not now 
occur to him, that although no 
longer in De Castries’ Bay, the 
Russians were still afloat; and that, 
as England possesses undefended 
colonies,and unarmed merchantmen, 
it was incumbent on him to ascer- 
tain where the enemy were. It is 
quite clear that had Admiral 
Savoiko attempted to pass through 
our squadron, there would have 
been no great danger in the attempt, 
for two vessels—the William Penn, 
an American, with one hundred and 
fifty of the crew of the Diana, and 
the schooner Khida, built by the 
Russians in Japan, after their ship- 
wreck, with Admiral Putiatin, 
seven officers, and forty men on 
board—actually accomplished that 
feat, and joined him off Cape Lazareff 
about this time. Admiral Putia- 
tin’s vessel had, it is true, a narrow 
escape of being captured by one of 
the English ships, which, passing 
within seven hundred yards of her at 
night, discovered and chased her, but 
she escaped, and continued her 
course to the northward. 

Not finding the Russians at their 
former anchorage, Commodore 
Elliot beat again to the south, in 
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order to meet the expected rein- 
forcements. The Russians mean- 
while were about thirty miles off, in 
a small bay near Cape Lazareff, at 
the head of the Gulf, anxiously 
waiting for a spring tide to carry 
them into the Amir, and it was onl 

after several weeks of great diffe 
culty, anxiety, and labour, that they 
finally effected their eseape.* 

On the 29th of May, the day on 
which the commodore quitted De 
Castries’ Bay for the second time, the 
Bittern, having made the run in six 
days against the prevailing southerly 
winds, reached Hakodadi, and in- 
formed the admiral that the Rus- 
sians had been discovered, and that 
Commodore Elliot was waiting for 
reinforcements toattackthem. We 
have now done with the commodore, 
and must recount the proceedings 
of the admiral, whose conduct was 
still more extraordinary and unac- 
countable. 

We entreat our readers to mark 
well the dates, which we repeat. 
On the 20th May the Russians were 
discovered; on the 23rd of May the 
Bittern was despatched for assist- 
ance; on the 29th of May the 
Bittern communicated with the ad- 
miral at Hakodadi. Favoured by 
the same southerly breezes against 
which the Bittern, unaided by steam 
power, had so successfully con- 
tended, the admiral reached La 
Baie de la Jonquicre, some forty 
miles from De Castries’ Bay, on the 
25th of June! Our readers must 
judge for themselves of the possi- 
bility of reconciling the conduct of 
the admiral with the statement 
made by Government, that he had 
the usual orders to take or destroy 
the Russians wherever he could find 
them. Are not our thoughts carried 
involuntarily from the Gulf of Tar- 
tary to Sinope and Archangel—to 


* The Morski Sbornik, a naval magazine published at St. Petersburg, gives the 


following narrative of the escape of the Russians in its January number :—‘ On 
the 20th May, a frigate, a corvetie, and an English brig made their appearance off 
De Castries’ Bay. The corvette approached and threw some shells against one of 


the Russian vessels, but the whole enemy's squadron soon went to sea again. As 
Admiral Savoiko had been informed that Cape Lazareff, situated further north, at 
the mouth of the Amoor, was now free from ice, he took advantage of the depar- 
ture of the English, weighed anchor, and after a most perilous passage, his vessels 
reached their destination one by one, between the first and the sixth of June. 
Batteries were thrown up on the shore, and a few weeks later all the vessels were 
“saree in shelter behind the bars of the Amoor. Thence he proceeded to the 

icholas station, the chief and well fortified point of that territory, and deposited 
there all the matériel which the squadron had brought from Petropaulovski.’ 
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Odessa and the Sea of Azof, with 
its imaginary barrier of sunken 
ships—to Cronstadt and Helsing- 
fors? And can there be a doubt in 
any man’s mind that the action of 
our navy during the Russian war 
was paralysed by some mysterious 
influenee, which we do not yet dare 
to name or realise ? 

But it may be imagined that the 
admiral’s ies was accidental, and 
that he now, eagerly but too late, 
sought the enemy. No; the British 
ships never again approached De 
Castries’ Bay, or made any attempt 
to examine the head of the Gulf, 
where the Russians were still de- 
tained. After remaining two days 
at anchor in the Baie de la Jonquiére, 
on the 27th of June the order was 
given to get under weigh; and 
untaught by past experience, the 
officers and crews were eagerly an- 
ticipating a brush with the enemy, 
as well as a speedy settlement of the 
much canvassed passage into the 
Amir. But all these eager hopes 
were quickly turned into bitter dis- 
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appointment, ‘for,’ says Captain 
Whittingham, 

In a few minutes each vessel, with 
every sail set-—an unknown spectacle in 
our progress to the north—was flying to 
the south before the pleasant breeze. 
We have since learnt from the Russian 
prisoners, that at that time—late as it 
was—only half their vessels had got 
through the passage never even recon- 
noitred by us! We ran back to Cape 
Crillon before a fresh—not very fresh— 
and rare northerly breeze in two days 
and a half; near which the squadron 
had cruised in our latest advance from 
the 7th to the 17th of June, and from 
which, before the constant southerly 
breeze, it had taken seven days to reach 
La Baie de la Jonquitre! Hurry and 
haste seemed suddenly to have taken the 
place of ‘ caution’ at the wheel, and even 
the sudden appearance of the two long- 
expected French frigates could only 
arrest this rapid flight for an hour: 
after which pause the noble white flag, 
with its chivalrous red cross, was again 
floating before the wind to the south. 

‘ Hay cosas que se dicen 
Con pensarlas solamente.’ 


F. M. 


THE DROUGHT AT GAZA. 


e nee about that time there was a great drought at Gaza, for there had 

been neither rain nor dew for many days, and there was great trouble 
in the city because of the drought. And when the gods, being often prayed 
to, sent neither rain nor dew, the people began to blame the Christians 
(for there were many at that time in the city), as though they had angered 


the gods and brought this evil upon them. And it fell on a day that the 
Christians went in procession to the church of St. Timothy without the 
walls. Then the guard at the gate refused to let them come in again till 
they should bring down rain by their prayers. So the bishop and those 
with him knelt down and prayed. And while they prayed there came up 
a great storm of wind and rain from the sea, and there was abundance of 


rain. Sothe Christians came into the city with great joy, and all the people 
were mightily amazed.’ 


Tere are heavy hearts in Gaza, 
There are anxious prayers for rain, 

There is not a drop of kindly dew 
O’er all the spacious plain : 

Ever upon the burning sand 
Pours down the sun’s hot glare, 

There is no coolness in the breeze, 
No freshness in the air. 

Above the sea, like burnish’d steel, 
Rises the clear blue sky ; 

In vain the morning watch looks out 
Some distant cloud to spy. 

The heathen to the temples flock, 
To their gods of wae and stone, 

With prayer and lamentation, 
And unavailing moan ; 
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And all day long fresh victims 
Are slain before the shrine ; 

On the marble floor the priests still pour 
Libations of rich wine : 

But the gods are dull of hearing, 
Or they lie in a charmed sleep ; 


They regard not the prayers of those who pray, 


Nor the tears of those who weep. 
‘The Christian dogs have vexed the gods, 
And made them loth to hear ; 
The gods whom, in their madness, 
They worship not nor fear.’ 
‘ The Christians to the lions!’ 
You may hear the people cry, 
‘Tf the gods demand a victim, 
Let the Christian Bishop die.’ 
There comes a sound upon the ear, 
The sound of a holy song— 
There comes a noise upon the ear, 
The tramp of a mighty throng, 
And louder still the anthem swells, 
As the voices rise and fall,— 
Tis the Christians, who are going 
To their church without the wall. 
The Cross is lifted up on high, 
The Bishop comes behind, 
With saddened brow and anxious eye, 
And sorrow in his mind. 
The long procession passes on, 
And the chanted song grows faint— 
*O let thine ears consider well 
The voice of my complaint.’ 
They are gone without the city— 
' Let them without remain 
Until the god they worship 
Vouchsafe to send them rain!’ 
The Christians are returning, 
But the city gates are barred ; 
The warder looks out from the walls, 
His look is stern and hard :— 
‘What meaneth this, sir warder ? 
We be honest men and true ; 
Why would you keep us from our homes? 
What is it that ye do?’ 
‘ By all the gods of Gaza, 
Ye shall not come home again, 
Until, by your prayers, from heaven 
Ye shall bring us down the rain.’ 
There is fear among the Christians, 
Who about the Bishop stand, 
As they look upon the debaillens sky, 
And on the burning sand. 
There is no fear in the Bishop’s look, 
As he bares his thin grey hair— 
As he kneels him down upon the ground, 
Beneath the sun’s hot glare: 
Around him all the Christians kneel, 
And earnestly they pray, 
That God, who sits above the clouds, 
Will send them rain to-day. 
Afar away in the clear blue sky, 
You may see a little cloud, 
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No bigger than the outstretched hand 
Of any in the crowd; 

And underneath the little cloud, 
One wave, with a snowy crest 

Of foam, as white as the plumage light 
That decks the sea-bird’s breast. 

The little cloud increases fast, 
The white waves curl and leap— 

A mighty breeze is rising now, 
And lashing up the deep ; 

And still the Christians humbly kneel, 
And to their God they pray, 

Who sits above the water-flood, 
To send them rain to-day. 

The wind cuts keen against the walls, 
It whistles through the trees, 

It lifts the sand in swirls of dust— 
There’s rain upon the breeze. 

The heavens are black with clouds and wind, 
And still the Christians kneel, 

While the lightning flashes overhead, 
And the rattling thunders peal ; 

They kneel till the rain comes down in floods 
Upon the thirsty land, 

With a heavy plash upon the streets, 
And on the hot, red sand. 

Then in haste the gates are open’d, 
And the Christians come with speed, 

With a psalm of thanks to God above, 
Who has helped them in their need,— 

‘There is a river, the streams whereof 
Make glad the holy place, 

The city which shall ever stand 
By God’s especial grace.’ 

And ever as the Christians go, 
The Cross goes on before ; 

Goes conquering and to conquer, 
Till time shall be no more. 
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THE SESSION OF 1856. 


HE House of Commons, like 

another place not to be named, 
is paved with good intentions. 
Though the performance has been 
reduced to a minimum, the promise 
at the commencement of the session 
was fair and ample. Every depart- 
ment of the Administration had 
been occupied during the recess in 
the preparation of measures for the 
sane of abuses long since con- 
demned, and for the amelioration of 
the laws. The War Office and the 
Foreign Office were busily engaged 
in the active duties of adminisira- 
tion. The Colonial Office, since the 
inauguration of the wise policy of 
encouraging self-government in the 
colonies, has little occasion to appear 
in its legislative capacity. The 
Home Department had matured 
two important measures,—quite 
enough for the gestation of a single 
session—the Police Bill and the Bill 
for the Reform of the Corporation 
of the City of London. The Board 
of Trade had proposed to relieve 
the merchant shipping from the 
unjust burden of passing tolls ;— 
mercantile contracts from the re- 
straint imposed by the seventeenth 
section of the Statute of Frauds, 
which requires that such contracts 
should be evidenced by writing ;— 
the whole trade and. commerce of 
the country from the obstructions 
to the employment of capital im- 
posed by the narrow interpretation 
which a court of law put upon the 
Law of Partnership some seventy 
yearsago. The Poor-Law Board had 
framed measures for the purpose of 
placing the Law of Settlement on a 
more intelligible and simple footing. 
Even the Board of Health—that 
much-enduring department of the 
public eaiercindl endeavoured to 
vindicate its claim to usefulness 
and to redeem its character by ad- 
justing the long vexed question of 
Medical Reform, and by giving a 
finishing touch to the laws which 
regulate the public health. The 
law officers had brought forward a 
scheme for remedying one of the 
crying scandals of the law—the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. The Head of 
the law himself had drawn out a 
scheme to relieve the Supreme 


Court of Appeal from the obloquy 
which had justly attached to it on 
account of its imperfect organiza- 
tion. Lastly, the wrongs of women 
were to be redressed by an Act of 
Parliament which should place 
them, in many important particulars, 
upon a footing, in respect of legal 
orivileges and powers, with their 
fede and masters. 

Such a list as this surely would 
seem to do honour to the wisdom 
and energy of our rulers: but how 
has the promise of January been 
fulfilled in July? Of all the great 
measures which we have enume- 
rated, one only has become the law 
of the land. The bill for the estab- 
lishment of a uniform police in 
England and Wales, has passed 
both Houses. And yet this mea- 
sure was the one of all most 
exposed to popular odium, and 
assailed with a more organized 
and determined opposition than 
any other which has been brought 
forward by the Government during 
the present session. The bill, 
though eminently useful, did not 
rank higher in this respect than 
many of the other proposed mea- 
sures to which we have referred; 
and its complete success sufficiently 
proves that Parliament will sanction 
measures of public utility, carefully 
prepared, and concerning which 
Government are in earnest. We 
cannot indeed but attribute the 
legislative failures that the Govern- 
ment have experienced during the 
present session in some degree to 
the manifest deficiency of informa- 
tion and skill in the preparation of 
their measures, and the consequent 
want of energy in urging them upon 
the consideration of Parliament. 
Certain it is, that if the Adminis- 
tration is to retain the confidence of 
Parliament in the discharge of its 
important duty of initiating legisla- 
tion, they must pursue a very dif- 
ferent course next session to that 
which has marked their conduct 
during the session just expired. The 
country will not endure being tan- 
talized with the hollow parade of 
legislation; and we must add, that 
it is highly unbecoming in Govern- 
ment rashly to stir great questions 
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of which they are prepared neither 
to propose nor to urge an adequate 
settlement. 

We must not be understood, how- 
ever, as attributing these miscar- 
riages to departmental negligence or 
incapacity. The Administration com- 
prises a fair average of the ability 
and official experience which are at 
present available for the public ser- 
vice. But we think that the Go- 
vernment have brought most of 
their difficulties upon themselves by 
a want of concert, and by that inde- 
pendent departmental action which 
of late years has obtained. We 
have always understood that it was 
the peculiar function of the Cabinet 
Council to discuss and settle all the 
leading questions of policy, whether 
they referred to administration or 
to legislation. We have of course 
no right to assert that, as regards 
the latter, this duty has been neg- 
lected; but we find it difficult to 
believe that all the important mea- 
sures which have been propounded 
by the different departments of the 
Government could have resulted in 
failure if they had undergone the 
scrutiny of the Cabinet Council. 
The House of Commons, though 
unfairly dealt with by the Govern- 
ment, have, upon the whole, acted 
with prudence and moderation. It 
is true that they have in their turn 
dealt somewhat cavalierly with the 
Government, but this was owing, as 
we have already pointed out, to the 
irresolute position which the Go- 
vernment itself has assumed. How 
is it possible, we would ask, for the 
House of Commons to give a steady 
support to an Administration which, 
in the face of Parliament, constantly 
exhibits a want of confidence in the 
soundness and sufliciency of its own 
measures? The House has there- 
fore not hesitated to criticise every 
measure in a spirit but little biassed 
by the authority from which it 
emanated; and if the result has 
been the postponement of some 
measures which might have been 

assed, it must be owned that others 
Love been rejected which ought 
never to have been brought forward. 
The Opposition, presuming upon this 
temper of the aan. have thought 
to take advantage of it for their own 
purposes; but whenever such an 
attempt has been made, it has been 
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[ August, 
defeated by a prompt and peremp- 


we 
hatever may be the defects and 
errors of Administration, the House 
of Commons are quite satisfied that 
to supply their places from the other 
side of the owe would only 
make matters worse. Lord Derby's 
Parliament is steadfastly purposed 
that Lord Derby shall not resume 
his sway; and it is difficult to 
determine whether this feeling is 
stronger on the Ministerial side of 
the House or below the Opposition 
gangway. A large proportion of 
independent Conservatives who were 
willing to give a fair trial to the 
Administration of 1852, would much 
prefer keeping Lord Palmerston in 
oflice, even under existing conditions, 
than repeating that experiment. 
The repugnance of this influential 
section—shared indeed by a large 
proportion of the thorough-going 
Tories—to a reconciliation with the 
Peelites, precludes at present the 
possibility of a Conservative Admi- 
nistration. The disingenuous con- 
duct of that party is now fully ap- 
reciated on both sides of the House. 
Ve advert to this subject, we can 
truly say, more in sorrow than in 
anger. It is lamentable to think 
that such eminent ability and exten- 
sive official experience should be 
mainly employed in obstructing the 
public service. Can anything be 
more humiliating to the character 
of public men than the conduct of 
the party since the rupture of 
the Aberdeen Administration ? That 
was essentially a Peelite Administra- 
tion. The Whigs belonged to it 
only by sufferance, but having be- 
come parties to a Coalition—which 
was the only possible arrangement 
in the then existing state of aflairs— 
they adhered to it with the loyalty 
which became English statesmen. 
The head of the Government had 
during his long public life been 
a stranger to their councils; and 
though the old Whig chief was 
placed in the lead of the House 
of Commons, the genius and elo- 
quence of Mr. Gladstone shone 
so conspicuously, that he was re- 
garded as the foremost member 
of the Government in the Lower 
House. His financial meastires were 
for the most part happily selected, 
skilfully framed, and recommended 
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by the highest art of dialectic ora- 
tory. The long-tried administrative 
ability of Sir James Graham, en- 
forced by a commanding presence 
and a massive and finished elocution, 
must always place him foremost in 
any administration of which he is a 
member. The social position and 
immense wealth of Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert were adorned by personal and 
mental accomplishments of a high 
order. ‘These remarkable persous 
took the leading parts in the Go- 
vernment, receiving from their 
Whig coadjutors a frank support. 
Thus matters proceeded, until the 
progress of a great war brought 
into prominence a department pre- 
sided over by a nobleman who, 
however amiable, proved wholly un- 
equal to his position. Difficulties 
of a novel character, multiform and 
various, rapidly accumulated upon 
the War Department, and the 
Duke of Neweastle, after having 
made every effort which the most 
honest zeal could suggest, sank 
under a weight which might well 
have crushed a far abler man. Then 
appeared, for the first time, dis- 
union in the Coalition Cabinet. The 
Whig chief formally represented to 
the Head of the Government his 
express opinion as to the incom- 
petency of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonial and War Depart- 
ment. The Earl of Aberdeen was 
deaf tothismemorableremonstrance. 
The other Peelite members of the 
Government rallied round their col- 
league. Lord John Russell was 
denounced in the strongest lan- 
guage. He was accused of treachery 
and intrigue; and his conduct was 
attributed to unworthy motives by 
many who had no political sympathy 
with the Peelites. The question, 
however, once agitated, soon swelled 
beyond the dimensions of party. 
The country called loudly for in- 
quiry into the causes of the dis- 
asters which had befallen the brave 
and devoted army which, invul- 
nerable by the steel of the foe, 
had fallen before official neglect or 
incompetence. The Peelites affected 
to resent this inquiry as an attack 
upon the Constitution, but really 
fearing it as a charge against them- 
selves which they were unable to 
meet, broke up the Government. So 
far however they may perhaps be 
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excused as having acted on the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. But here 
their justification ends. The sub- 
sequent conduct of this party has 
been altogether unworthy of them. 
For several weeks, and amidst the 
urgent exigencies of war, the coun- 
try was left without a Government. 
The Aberdeen Administration hay- 
ing become impossible, the political 
connexion, of which the Pramas 
was the chief, did all they could to 
prevent the country having another. 
At length, unable to resist the cur- 
rent of public opinion which bore 
Lord Palmerston to the head of 
affairs, they tried to ruin him by 
joining his standard, and deserting 
at the first moment their services 
were needed. Since that time they 
have hung upon the rear and flanks 
of the Government ;—ever on the 
watch to complicate the embarrass- 
ments of their former colleagues, 
to expose their errors with malig- 
nant candour, to agitate questions 
wliich were peculiarly inopportune, 
—the Peelites have never failed to 
vote against the Government when 
they could, and when this was im- 
possible, they have gone away. The 
regular Opposition have pursued a 
more manly and suuehiowel 
course. Their attacks have always 
been preluded by drum and trumpet 
—but the approaches of the Peelites 
have been sudden, silent, and 
stealthy. 

The character and policy of this 
faction are well understood in the 
House of Commons. Nevertheless, 
the incessant and disavowed hostility 
of men so accomplished in every 
feat of political warfare as Sir James 
Graham and Mr. Gladstone, is suffi- 
cient in time to destroy any Admi- 
nistration. It is probable, there- 
fore, that even the pluck and gal- 
lantry of Lord Palmerston may at 
length be broken down by the can- 
did opposition of his right honour- 
able friends. 

It is with no feeling of hostility 
to the eminent individuals whom 
we have named that we make these 
remarks. It is with a sentiment far 
more of sorrow than of anger that 
we take leave to censure the un- 
worthy conduct of men who have 
rendered great services to their 
country, and might still rank fore. 
most in public estimation if they 
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would pursue that straightforward 
and intelligible course which can 
alone recommend statesmen to the 
confidence of a manly and generous 
nation. We are not concerned to 
defend the existing administration ; 
on the contrary, we have freely and 
fairly, as becomes public journalists, 
ointed out what we conceived to 
e its faults and errors; but if there 
ever was a party from which the 
Government is entitled to expect 
forbearance, it is that party of which 
Sir James Graham and Mr. Glad- 
stone are the organs. It was not 
Lord Palmerston’s fault that he 
— to the Sebastopol inquiry. 
Whether that inquiry was right or 
wrong (and in the opinion of nineteen 
twentieths of the people it was im- 
peratively called for) the fact was 
that mo minister, whatever his 
influence and authority might 
have been, could have resisted it. 
Of this fact, the retiring members 
of Lord Palmerston’s administra- 
tion could have no doubt, and 
if their zealous regard for con- 
stitutional propriety and etiquette 
obliged them to dissent from the 
course which the House of Com- 
mons, in obedience to their consti- 
tuents, were determined to take, 
they might at least have felt some 
sympathy for the position of a 
minister left alone to defend mea- 
sures of which he only shared the 
responsibility with themselves. Un- 
fortunately for their late colleagues, 
and we venture to think, also, for 
themselves, neither Sir James Gra- 
hamnor Mr. Gladstone took this view 
of what was generous and just, but 
have thought themselves warranted 
in treating Lord Palmerston as if he 
had been the author and instigator 
of the proceeding which they de- 
nounced. 

We do not hesitate to attribute 
the legislative failures of the Go- 
vernment in a great degree to the 
systematic and insidious disparage- 
ment which their measures have ex- 
perienced from men of the highest 
powers of debate, thoroughly versed 
in Parliamentary tactics, and inti- 
mately acquainted with the course 
of office. It is quite manifest to us, 
who have watched the progress of 
the House of Commons during the 
present Session, that the Govern- 
ment have been intimidated by this 
kind of treatment, and that they 
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are beholden to the generous indul- 
ence of the House, and even tothe 
forbearance of the avowed Oppo- 
sition, for the few measures which 
they have been enabled to pass. 
Among the other and permanent 
causes which have retarded the 
progress of public business, we must 
not omit to mention the super- 
abundance of discussion with which 
every subject is overlaid, and under 
which legislationis frequently stifled. 
What with motions which can have 
no practical result, bills which, 
from their original ill conception 
and malformation, can never survive 
discussion, debates for a week upon 
matters of which the conclusion is 
foregone, the course of practical 
legislation is seriously obstructed. 
This furor loquendi has not, indeed, 
been exhibited for the first time 
during the present Session, but has 
been a growing evil for the last 
quarter of a century. Before the 
Reform Bill, as Lord Palmerston 
observed during the debate on Mr. 
Wilkinson’s proposal for abbre- 
viating Parliamentary eloquence, 
the House was content, for the 
most part, to be spectators of the 
oratorical combats between the 
leaders on both sides; but since 
the Reform Act introduced a 
new class of representatives into 
the House, the character of its 
debates has been essentially altered. 
The House itself is not altogether 
to blame for the waste of time in 
useless speeches, which everybody 
deplores. The great constituencies 
would not be satisfied if their repre- 
sentatives were to content them- 
selves with silent votes on important 
questions, though we cannot say 
that, on the whole, the great con- 
stituencies justify their mght to be 
heard by the sort of representatives 
they send to the great council of 
the nation. The consequence is, 
that when Mr. A. and Mr. B. make 
dull and pointless speeches because 
they are respectively sent to Parlia- 
ment by ten or twelve thousand 
electors, other honourable members 
of more liberal education, perhaps, 
and more cultivated powers of ora- 
tory, are naturally impatient of 
sitting silent; and thus it happens 
that many gentlemen who would 
otherwise rarely intrude upon the 
House, contribute almost daily to 
swell the muddy tide of oratory on 
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which public business is borne 
along. 

Various efforts have been made 
from time to time to remedy this 
evil, but, as might be expected, no 

racticable plan has yet been devised. 

he last attempt was that of Mr. 
Wilkinson, to which we have ad- 
verted. Mr. Wilkinson is one of 
the most sensible and moderate men 
in the House of Commons, although 
he happens to represent a metro- 
— constituency. But Mr. 

ilkinson’s plan is not more hope- 
ful than many others that have been 
propounded. Curtail the speeches, 
says the member for Lambeth; put 
every orator, with some necessary 
exceptions, upon an allowance of 
half an hour. But this is the very 
class of speakers that now do almost 
all the mischief. The number of 
long speeches is limited, and they 
come mostly within the exception 
which Mr. Wilkinson admits. Itis 
your half-hour men who consume 
the public time; and if a stand- 
ing order were passed restricting 
speeches to half an hour, we fear the 
effect would be that every man 
would consider himself entitled to 
that portion of the public time, and 
avail himself of it accordingly. 

An autumnal session has been fre- 
quently suggested for the relief of 
orators, or rather to clear the course 
of legislation. But this, we are con- 
vinced, would merely increase the 
nuisance. Ifthe House sat on the 
1st of January and adjourned on the 
24th of December, the only effect 
would be to swell the volume of 
Hansard. There is, indeed, one 
cause inherent in the practice of 
the House itself, to which this 
evil must, we think, in some 
measure be attributed. We refer 
to that period of the evening from 
seven till ten o’clock, during which 
for obvious reasons the House is 
in a state of suspended animation. 
From half-past four until seven, the 
House is full of life and vigour; 
business is transacted, or at least 
good speeches are made; but when 
the dinner hour arrives the debate 
suddenly collapses, and to keep it 
alive for three hours, there is a de- 
mand for those peculiar powers of 
eloquence which are appreciated 
only in the reporters’ a A 
significant proof of the waste of 
parliamentary time, which the habits 
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of society occasion, is to be found in 
the fact, of frequent occurrence dur- 
ing the dreary interval of dinner, 
that the Speaker puts the question 
on an important subject to a House 
of forty members, because the ball 
of debate has fallen to the ground: 
and the Government or the Oppo- 
sition, whichever may be desirous 
of keeping alive the discussion, puts 
up somebody to talk against time. 
It is a common remark among the 
experienced members of the House 
that the debates on Wednesday, 
when the House sits six hours Je- 
Sore dinner, are instructive, substan- 
tial, and well sustained, presentin 
a marked contrast to those whic 
take place on the other days in the 
week, when the House assembles at 
four instead of at twelve o’clock. 
We must not close this article 
without a few remarks on a subject 
which has oceupied the concluding 
days of the session; we mean the 
Bill to make provision for two 
dowager bishops. If it were not 
for the sophistry and black-letterlaw 
with which it has been mystified, 
there never was a plainer question 
than this. Two dignitaries of the 
Church, the one in extreme old age, 
the other not so aged, but stricken 
with incurable infirmity, expressed 
a becoming desire to be relieved 
from offices of which they were no 
longer capable of discharging the 
high and responsible duties. The 
expression of this desire was in each 
case accompanied by a condition 
that a certain allowance should be 
made out of the revenues of their 
respective sees for the proper main- 
tenance of a dignified retirement. 
There is hardly any transaction 
which is not capable of captious 
criticism; and eosin the pro- 
osals of the Bishops of London and 
urham have been exposed to it. 
The enemies of the episcopal order 
consider the proposed arrangement 
a new proof of the selfishness and 
avarice of the hierarchy. Some of 
the friends of the Church professed 
to be alarmed at a precedent which 
might render it incumbent on every 
future bishop who should become 
incapacitated by age and infirmity 
for the discharge of his duty to re- 
sign hissee. ‘The truth is, that the 
foes of Episcopacy —and we fear 
the institution has not many friends 
—were prepared to find fault with 
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anything a bishop might do, and 
the partisans of the High Church 
objected to any arrangement which 
should place the disposal of the 
great sees of London and Durham 
in the hands of a latitudinarian 
Minister. This, as everybody 
knows, is the explanation of the 
opposition which the Bill encoun- 
tered. The Bill merely extended 
to the Church the same rational 
principle which has been long ap- 
plied to the great offices of law and 
state, to the army and navy, and to 
every branch of the public service. 
The case for the Bill was complete ; 
it was what lawyers call an unde- 
fended cause. The shallow, unten- 
able, and ridiculous ground of 
simony was set up; and Sir James 
Graham and Mr. Gladstone did not 
hesitate to discredit their talents 
and authority by such a frivolous 
argument. Simony, indeed! Why, 
what perverted ingenuity must that 
be which could regard as simoniacal 
a proposal to refnqguish spiritual 
power and large revenues for a 
moderate pension. Parliament, how- 
ever, with its usual good sense, 
saw through and overruled this point 
without any difficulty. The anti- 
episcopalians took a more prudent 
course, for they opposed the Bill 
without any argument whatever. All 
they urged was that the retiring 
bishops had behaved very shabbily 
in fixing the amount of their pen- 
sions, and making it the condition 
of their resignation. We must say 
we think the prelates were open to 
this remark, and that they would 
have exercised a wiser and more 
becoming discretion if they had un- 
conditionally resigned their sees, and 
trusted to the liberality of Parlia- 
ment to make a proper provision 
for their retirement. But this 
was merely a matter of taste 
and discretion, and constituted, 
we need hardly say, no argu- 
ment against a measure the prin- 
cipal object of which was to pro- 
vide for the efficient administration 
of two of the highest offices in the 
Chureh. The Bil was founded on 
the admitted physical incapacity of 
the existing incumbents, a if 
it had failed to pass, its rejection 
would have been tantamount to a 
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declaration of the sense of Parlia- 
ment that bishops were of no use. 
Many persons, no doubt, are of this 
opinion; but as it is hardly compe- 
tent to us to argue on that assump- 
tion, we must think that Parliament 
had no other alternative but to pass 
the Bill. 

A languid and unsatisfactory ses- 
sion has been closed by a speech 
from the leader of the Opposition, 
as vague, rambling, and pointless as 
the futile labours which it professed 
to censure. ‘The fine talents of 
Mr. Disraeli have indeed been less 
conspicuous during the last session 
than at any period since he became 
eminent as a parliamentary chief. 
A man of his acute observation and 
sensibility cannot fail to perceive 
and feel the coldness and alienation 
of his followers. They have fallen 
off like water which runneth apace ; 
and that organization which used to 
distinguish the Conservative party, 
and render them so formidable, has 
almost disappeared. Those invigo- 
rating cheers which used to sustain 
their brilliant leader when he ex- 
posed the blunders of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Administration, have ceased 
tostimulate him in holding up to 
ridicule the still more glaring errors 
of Lord Palmerston. The Conserva- 
tive chief failed therefore, on the 
recent occasion, to profit by the fine 
field for his peculiar vein of caustic 
raillery which areview of the session 
of 1856 laid open. Some vapid gene- 
ralities, some vague definitions of 
party, accompanied by a wearisome 
iteration of ‘abandoned’ measures, 
filled up a dreary space of two 
hours, and made up a discourse 
more like a second-rate lecture at a 
mechanics institute, than the mas- 
terly summing-up of the legislative 
labours of a session of the British 
Parliament which we might have 
expected from the lips of an accom- 
plished orator. The country, so far 
from being angry with Lord Pal- 
merston for the bills which he has 
abandoned, are, we believe, quite 
indifferent about the matter, and 
are just as willing as they were in 
January last to give him any amount 
of confidence which he may think 
proper to require for the mainte- 
nance of his Administration. 





